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PREFACE. 


United  States  History,  by  common  consent,  finds  a  place  in 
our  schools.  Not  all,  however,  are  agreed  as  to  its  utility  or  its 
educational  value. 

The  citizen  places  emphasis  on  its  ability  to  produce  a  safer, 
broader,  and  more  intelligent  citizenship.  ' '  Of  what  value  is  this 
study  to  the  state?"  is  his  test  of  utility. 

The  parents'  test  takes  this  form:  "How  much  will  this 
study  do  for  the  individual  ?  Will  he  be  happier,  better,  wiser, 
and  more  prosperous  in  his  life-struggle  ?" 

These  are  proper  questions,  and  should  be  correctly  answered 
in  the  school-room. 

The  teacher  will,  however,  add  to  these  a  third,  and  to  him, 
the  principal  reason  for  pursuing  this  study.  He  knows  that 
school-life  is  not  a  time  of  harvest,  but  of  planting  and  of  growth; 
that  maturity  is  not  reached  in  the  school-room. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  study  lies,  therefore,  in  the  move- 
ment toward  a  broader  culture,  and  in  the  stimulating  influences 
toward  further  reading. 

If  young  people  leave  the  study  with  a  distaste  for  it,  and  with 
no  desire  for  further  reading  in  the  line  of  history,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  has  been  lost. 
How  much  of  value  still  remains  is  not  easily  determined. 

The  remedy,  if  a  remed}^  be  possible,  lies  in  better  methods  of 
presenting  the  subject,  either  by  text-book  or  teacher,  or  by  both. 

For  several  years  I  have  felt  that  a  more  helpful  text-book 
might  be  arranged.  The  strong  desire  to  aid  in  obtaining  better 
results  finally  brought  forth  this  book. 

The  difficulty  may  reside  in  the  subject  of  history  itself;  yet, 
even  if  that  be  true,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  aid  the  student  to 
better  methods  of  study.    The  process  by  which  this  is  attempted 


in  this  text   is   explained    under   the   heading    ' '  Suggestions   to 
Teachers. ' ' 

I  have  given  more  space  to  the  Civile  War  than  is  usual  in 
ordinary  scho(51  histories.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  place 
undue  emphasis  on  wars  in  general,  nor  on  the  Civil  War  in  par- 
ticular, "  War  is  cruelty  and  you  cannot  refine  it,"  yet  he  who 
would  know  history  must  learn  about  wars.  Progress  has  always 
been  compelled  to  push  its  way  up  through  the  smoke  and  shock 
of  battle.  We  are  a  nation,  and  a  united  people  to-day  as  the 
result  of  two  great  wars.  Our  national  memorial  days,  without 
a  proper  knowledge  of  our  military  history,  are  void  of  meaning. 
The  plan  of  this  book  seeks  to  harmonize  two  conflicting  con- 
ditions :  First,  only  a  due  proportion  of  time  can  properly  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  War.  Second,  per  contra,  the  war 
was  so  extended  in  territory,  so  vast  in  its  plans,  so  numerous  in 
its  incidents,  so  desperate  in  its  many  battles,  and  so  vStupendous 
in  its  results,  that,  by  the  ordinary  methods,  but  little  can  be 
accomplished  towards  comprehending  it  in  the  short  time  usually 
allotted  to  its  study.  By  the  aid  of  charts  and  maps,  by  avoid- 
ing all  detailed  descriptions  of  battles,  and  by  a  careful  selection 
of  matter  bearing  directly  on  the  issues  of  the  war,  I  seek  to  solve 

the  pedagogical  problem  stated  above. 

J.  W.  Gibson. 
February  22,  18 pj. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

We  read  with  comparative  indifference  the  death-list  from  a  railroad 
accident  until  our  eyes  rest  upon  the  name  of  a  friend.  Instantly  our 
attention  is  fixed  and  interest  awakened.  Back  of  that  name  lies  the  face 
of  a  dead  friend. 

Words  are  dead  unless  made  the  medium  of  thought.  Language  is  an 
open  window  looking  out  upon  a  world  of  fact  or  of  fancy.  Imagination  is 
the  artist  that  paints  the  landscape.  If  we  would  apprehend  the  thought 
and  see  the  beauty  we  must  look  through  the  window  and  not  at  it. 

PivAN  OF  THE  Book. 
This  book  is  arranged  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  student  in  breaking 
away  from  the  habit  of  studying  the  printed  page  rather  than  the  thought 
expressed  by  it.     This  is  done  by — 

I.     The  topical  arrangement  of  matter, 
II.     A  large  use  of  maps  or  charts, 

III.  Historic  parallel  readings, 

IV.  Associating   pure   literature  bearing   upon    subjects    kindred   to 

that  under  consideration, 
V.     Historic  Geography,  and 

VI.  Blementary  Civics. 
I.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject  to  be  studied,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  make  it  so,  is  topical.  That  is,  the  chain  of  events,  logically 
and  geographically  associated,  has  been  followed  to  a  conclusion,  regardless 
of  contemporary  events  in  other  places.  The  time  element  is  used  only  as 
a  guide  to  keep  in  mind  the  order  of  events.  Our  effort  has  been  to  keep 
chronology  from  dissecting  the  story.  So  far  as  possible,  the  causes,  unity, 
and  results  of  a  line  of  related  events  have  been  kept  together. 

II.  As  matters  of  historic  interest  occur  on  the  earth,  locality  becomes 
an  essential  element  in  the  study  of  history.  The  series  of  "Exercises  on 
the  Map"  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  pupil  into  the  habit 
of  associating  the  place  with  the  event,  thus  reducing  pure  verbal  memory 
to  a  minimum.  The  logical  sequence  of  events  and  geographical  position 
are  emphasized  in  this  text. 

III.  The  mind  demands  more  than  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  It  is 
compelled  by  its  very  nature  to  dwell  for  a  time  with  new  ideas  if  it  would 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  With  this  in  mind  we  have 
suggested  the  parallel  readings  in  order  to  hold  the  student  longer  to  each 
topic  under  discussion. 

IV.  History  and  literature  may  be  made  to  supplement  each  other. 
The  study  of  history  means  much  more  to  one  whose  mind  is  a  gallery  of 
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pictured  historic  and  literary  images  than  to  one  who  sees  nothing  but  the 
printed  pages  of  the  text  book. 

V.  The  abstract  study  of  the  earth's  surface,  if  not  absolutely  harmful, 
is  at  least  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  But  the  study  of  the  earth  as  the 
home  of  man  in  all  his  activities  and  relations  to  its  teeming  life,  becomes 
of  infinite  value  and  pleasure.  The  study  of  certain  localities  at  the  time 
they  are  of  special  interest  through  their  historic  associations,  has  therefore 
been  suggested. 

VI.  History  and  civics  are  logically  and  chronologically  associated. 
They  sprung  from  the  s^me  fountain  and  must  ever  flow  onward  together. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  most  appropriate  time  to  study  the  ethics, 
principles,  and  forms  of  government,  is  while  the  student's  attention  is 
directed  to  them  through  the  study  of  history. 

A  Hint  as  to  the  Course  in  History. 

We  suggest  that  the  study  of  history  from  the  text-book  should  occupy 
a  period  of  two  school-years. 

The  two  or  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  logical  study  of 
history  proper  should  be  in  part  occupied  in  the  reading  and  study  of 
biographic  and  pioneer  stories,  in  the  form  of  story  and  supplementary 
reading.     No  primary  history  as  such  should  be  used. 

Suggestions  About  the  Parai,i.ei.  Readings. 

No  special  library  or  authors  are  intended  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
parallel  readings;  though  special  books  are  named  and  followed,  they  are 
understood  to  be  merely  suggestive. 

Most  books  of  value  have  an  index  at  the  close,  and  a  table  of 
contents  in  the  first  pages  of  the  book.  Having  an  important  word  as  a 
"pointer,"  a  reference  to  the  index  will  locate  the  discussion  of  the  subject; 
The  contents  give  an  analysis,  more  or  less  complete,  of  each  chapter.  By 
the  aid  of  these  index  references  and  of  the  table  of  contents,  subjects  of  the 
more  pressing  interest  may  be  read,  without  perusing  the  whole  work.  It 
is  well  to  read,  in  order,  all  of  a  good  book,  but  school-life  is  too  short  to 
enable  a  student  to  read  the  complete  works  of  our  standard  authors.  In 
the  study  of  a  specific  subject,  the  skillful  use  of  the  index  and  table  of 
contents  may  be  made  very  helpful. 

A  Caution. 

These  should  be  readings  for  the  home  or  the  school;  not  tasks  in  the 
learning  of  lessons.  The  readings,  both  in  history  and  literature,  should  be 
to  the  mind  what  the  refreshing  showers  are  to  the  thirsty  land.  The  will 
must  not  be  permitted  to  intrude  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  other 
faculties,  as  much  of  the  value  and  pleasure  in  reading  is  lost  by  any  con- 
scious effort  of  the  memory. 

The  mind  should  not  halt  at  the  printed  page. 

We  use  the  term  literature  for  the  reason  that  the  readings  suggested 
should  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  literary  study  than  of  merely  learning 
to  read. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE   PERIOD   OF   GREAT   DISCOVERIES,    1492-1522. 


Parali^kl  Readings  and  Correlate  Work. 

History:— Specific  readings  from  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus.  Index 
titles;  Marco  Polo  and  his  book  of  travels;  Henry,  Prince  of  Portugal; 
Ancient  trade  monopolized  by  the  Lombards;  Henry  I.,  King  of  Portugal, 
and  Columbus;  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  favors  Columbus;  Salamanca, 
Columbus  before  the  Council  of;  Granada,  Conquest  of  by  Spain;  Voyage, 
first  of  Columbus;  Discovery  of  America,  sight  of  land;  Pinzon,  Martin 
Alonzo,  and  Columbus;  Barcelona,  reception  of  Columbus  at;  Papal  Bull  of 
Partition  of  the  non-Christian  world;  Columbus  in  Chains;  Death  and  Burial 
of  Columbus. 

Other  readings:     Old  South  Ivcaflets. 

No.  30. — Strabo's  Introduction  to  Geography, 

No.  32. — Marco  Polo's  account  of  Japan  and  Java. 

No.  29. — The  Discovery  of  America,  from  the  Life  of  Columbus,  by  his 
son,  Ferdinand  Columbus. 

No.  33.— Columbus's  letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez,  describing  the  first 
voyage  and  discoveries. 

No.  37. — Early  notes  of  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots. 

Fiske's  Discovery  of  America. 

Mandeville's  Travels. 

For  Supplementary  Reading:  —Ellis's  Stories  from  American  History 
to  p.  46.  Also  Corbett  and  Content's  Stories  of  the  Three  Americas,  pp.  9- 
56.     Baillie's  poem  "First  Voyage  of  Columbus." 

Readings  in  Literature:— Irving's  Alhambra:  I.  To  and  including  the 
Court  of  the  Lions.     II.     The  legends  associated  with  the  Alhambra. 

Historic  Fiction:— Columbian  Historical  Novels,  Vol.  I. 

Geographical  Studies:— The  oceans  and  the  grand  divisions  of  land; 
The  old  and  the  new  routes  to  India;  Physical  Features  of  Asia;  The  pro- 
ductions of  India,  farther  India  and  China;  The  physical  and  political  geog- 
raphy of  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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1. — Influences  that  Led  to  the  Discovery  of  America. 

— Marco  Polo.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  visited  Cathay  and  Cipango, 
supposed  to  be  China  and  Japan.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  wrote 
a  book  giving  an  account  of  his  travels.  This  book  had  given  to 
the  people  of  Europe  a  shadowy  idea  of  the  wonderful  countries 
to  the  far  Hast.  But  the  people's  knowledge  of  Southern  Asia 
was  much  more  extended. 

The  Italia?is  and  Their  Trade  with  India. — The  Europeans 
had,  for  many  centuries,  been  using  the  varied  products  of  the 
Indies.  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  had 
exclusive  control  of  this  trade. 

These  people  brought  rich  products  of  the  Indies  and  the  spice 
islands  and  sold  them  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  These  products 
included  silks  and  cotton,  gums  and  perfumes,  precious  gems, 
spices  and  other  luxuries.  These  Italian  cities  became,  through 
this  trade,  centers  of  immense  wealth  and  power. 

'  'The  opulence  of  Europe  paid  tribute  to  the  Italian  republics. " 

But  all  these  valuable  products  must  pass  through  many 
hands,  and  be  subject  to  the  dangers  and  expense  of  long  journeys 
by  sea  and  caravans.  For  many  generations  the  Indo-European 
commerce  followed  along  two  general  lines  of  travel.  The 
Northern  route  was  by  way  of  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus  Rivers, 
thence  across  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  through  the  city  of 
Constantinople  to  Italy.  The  second  was  by  way  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Persian  Gulf,  up  the  Euphrates  Valley,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  to  Italy. 

From  Italy  these  products  were  distributed  to  other  parts  of 
Europe.  But  later,  the  more  direct  and  less  expensive  route  was 
re-opened,  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Red  Sea,  Egypt,  through 
Alexandria  to  Italy. 


Note  to  the  Teacher  in  Regard  to  the  Exercises  on  the  Maps. 
— All  map  exercises  in  this  text  should  be  with  open  book.  They  are  in- 
tended as  aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  To 
give  them  as  an  added  task  would  defeat  the  object  of  their  existence. 
They  are  supposed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  figures  do  in  the 
demonstration  of  a  proposition  in  geometry.  The  questions  are  merely  sug- 
gestive; they  may  be  indefinitely  extended. 
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By  the  long  and  dangerous  lines  of  travel  the  cost  of  every 
article  of  commerce  was  greatly  increased. 
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Exercise  on  the  Map  of  Old  Routes  to  India. 

Trace  the  most  Northern  route.  What  part  of  it  is  by  caravan 
and  what  by  water?  Which  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
route,  by  water  or  by  land?  Trace  each  of  the  other  two  routes. 
Which,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  cheapest  route?  Which  the 
most  expensive?  Genoa  had  control  of  the  most  Northern  route. 
The  Turks  took  possession  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  What 
effect  would  that  have  on  the  trade  of  Genoa?  Why?  Venice 
controlled  the  most  Southern  route.  Would  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople effect  this  trade?  The  capture  of  Constantinople  gave 
the  Turks  great  power  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  by  their 
piracy  that  sea  became  more  and  more  unsafe  to  all  commerce 
carried  on  by  Christian  nations.     What  effect  would  this  have  on 
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the  commerce  between  India  and  Europe?  But  the  Europeans 
longed  for  the  luxuries  from  Asia  in  exchange  for  their  own  pro- 
ducts. What  effect  would  these  conditions  have  on  the  desire  to 
find  a  new  route  to  India?  Why  were  Venice  and  Genoa  great 
cities?  When  the  new  routes  to  India  were  established  these 
cities  fell  into  decay.  Wh}'  ?  Are  New  York  and  Chicago  great 
cities  through  the  same  causes  that  made  these  Italian  cities  great? 
The  Mediterra7iean  Sea. — From  the  dawn  of  history  civilized 
nations  have  gathered  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  it  was 
in  fact,  as  in  name,  the  "center  of  the"  civilized  "world."  This 
great  sea,  by  affording  commercial  advantages  for  the  people  near 
its  borders,  aided  much  in  the  development  of  civilization  itself. 
Egypt,  Phenicia,  Palestine,  Carthage,  Greece  and  Rome  all  had 
their  seat  of  empire  on  the  borders  of  this  inland  sea. 

Map  No.  2. 


MAP  OF  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA. 


Exercise  on  Map  of  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Notice  the  position  of  Constantinople.  Why  is  its  position 
important?  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Tjtc,  Constantinople,  Athens, 
Rome  and  Carthage  were  for  centuries  capitals  of  great  empires. 
Of  what  country  was  each  the  capital  ? 
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2. — The  Middle  Ages. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  (A.  D.  476),  the  great  Western  Roman  Empire,  after  she 
had  for  500  j^ears  been  mistress  of  the  world,  was  over-run  by 
German  tribes  from  the  North,  and  her  civilization  nearly  quenched 
by  this  flood  of  rude  barbarism.  For  a  thousand  3'ears  after  this 
great  calamity,  Kurope  lay  shrouded  in  darkness,  the  only  light 
of  hope  shining  out  of  this  darkness  being  the  Christian  Church. 
A  remnant  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Roman  Empire  still 
remained  in  and  around  Constantinople  during  this  dark  period. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  new  civilization  of  Western  Europe 
begins  to  brighten,  the  old  Greek  learning  and  culture  centered  at 
Constantinople  suddenly  vanishes.  Constantinople  is  taken  by 
the  Turks.  But  before  the  darkness  of  night  comes  over  the 
east,  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  day  breaks  over  the  west — 
the  beginning  of  our  modern  civilization. 

When  the  Moslem  hordes  captured  Constantinople,  thus  over- 
throwing the  Greco-Roman  Empire,  the  scholars  fled  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  carrying  with  them  the  old  Greek  learning,  thus 
spreading  the  seed  from  w^hich  germinated  and  grew  our  modern 
culture. 

3. — Other  Influences  at  Work. — During  the  fateful  half 
century  from  1450  to  1500,  other  important  events  occurred  to 
stimulate  the  wakening  European  mind. 

The  Printing  Press  first  came  into  general  use  during  this 
half  century.  With  its  use  came,  as  a  result,  new  intellectual 
life. 

Gim  Powder  and  Feicdalism. — The  ancient  feudal  castles  began 
at  this  time  to  crumble  by  the  use  of  gun  powder.  The  old 
tyrannical  baron  in  his  castle  on  the  cliff  was  no  longer  safe  from 
the  common  people,  whose  rights  he  had  defied. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Turkish  conquests  obstructed 
trade  \vith  the  east,  and  how  the  people  of  Europe  began  to  look 
anxiously  for  new  lines  of  commerce. 

All  these  things  coming  about  the  same  time,  gave  a  nevv 
intellectual  vigor  to  the  old  world. 

4. — Prince  Henry  and  the  Portuguese  Discoveries. 
— The  course  of  modern  discovery  began  about  the  middle  of  this 
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half  century.  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was  the  prime  mover  m 
the  efforts  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Italian  cities  had  been  made  powerful  and  prosperous  through  the 
control  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  this 
Portuguese  Prince  was  determined  to  make  his  own  country  great 
by  launching  out  into  the  broad  Atlantic. 

He  became  convinced  that  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  by  other  ancient  navigators;  he  believed 
that  by  rounding  this  continent,  India  could  be  reached  by  an  all- 
water  route,  and  he  could  thus  turn  its  commerce  "  into  a  golden 
tide  upon  his  own  country." 


SANTA   MARIA. 


In  due  time  all  this  came  to  pass;  the  commerce  of  India  found 
its  way  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Portugal  became  a  great 
commercial  nation ;  the  Italian  Republics  lost  their  prestige  and 
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sank  into  obscurity.  But  the  Prince  who  gave  this  mighty 
impulse  to  discovery  and  commercial  activity  did  not  live  to  see 
his  idea  verified.  The  greatest  results  of  his  work  were  not 
directly  in  the  line  of  his  ambition  or  of  his  ideas;  neither  did  the 
influence  of  this  great  man  end  with  his  own  nation;  he  was 
the  inspiration  of  Columbus  himself.  Honor  to  the  man  who 
made  a  Columbus  possible. 


5. — Christopher  Columbus.— Columbus  was  a  native  of 
Genoa,  where  he  had  grown  up  amidst  the  very  atmosphere  of 
commercial  activity.  From  boyhood  he  had  led  a  sea  faring  life 
and  had  made  many  long  voyages. 

About  1470  he  went  to  Portugal,  drawn  thither  by  the  fame 
of  Prince  Henry  and  by  the  great  progress  made  by  the  Portuguese 
in  navigation  and  explorations  along  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
among  the  different  groups  of  islands  to  the  westward. 

When  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  western  passage  to  India 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  after  he  had  been  for  some 
time  in  Lisbon.  He  was  not  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea  that  the 
earth  is  a  globe.  Several  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era  some 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  taught  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere.  The 
best  thinkers  of  the  middle  ages,  even  before  the  time  of 
Columbus,  advocated  this  theory  and  clearly  demonstrated  it  by 
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facts  known  to  all,  and  by  the  experience  of   those    who    had 
traveled  long  distances. 

Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  English  traveler,  in  one  of  the  first 
books  written  in  the  English  language,  discourses  on  this  subject 
and  clear  1}^  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 


CHRISTOPHER   COLUMBUS. 


It  is  easy  for  us,  with  all  our  light,  to  see  that  Columbus  was 
correct  when  he  reasoned  that,  if  the  earth  be  a  sphere,  Asia 
must  be  west  of  Europe  as  well  as  east  of  it;  but  we  also  know 
that  he,  having  made  a  mistake  in  his  calculations  as  to  the  size 
of  the  earth,  was  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  distance  to  Asia  by 
the  western  route. 

It  was  a  happy  mistake,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  even  Columbus 
with  all  his  courage,  w^ould  have  attempted  a  voyage  over  the 
immense  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Europe  to  the  east  coast 
of  Asia  —  an  expanse  of  two  broad  oceans. 
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His  theory  and  purposes  became  so  firmly  fixed  that  no  obstacles 
could  turn  them  aside.  He  remained  for  .several  years  in  L,isbon, 
making  fruitless  efforts  to  persuade  King  John  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  under  his  command  to  find  the  western  route  to  the 
Indies  and  China. 

Finally,  giving  up  all  hope  of  aid  from  Portugal,  he  sent  his 
brother  to  seek  help  from  England,  while  he  himself  went  to 
Spain. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  joint  rulers  of  Spain,  were  too  much 

absorbed  in  a  war  with  the  Moors 
to  pay  much  attention  to  a  foreign 
adventurer  with  his  strange  the- 
ories and  wild  schemes.  After  a 
number  of  years  spent  in  vain  at 
the  Court  of  Spain,  he  abandoned 
all  hope  of  aid  from  that  direction, 
and  with  his  little  son  by  his  side, 
started  on  foot  to  present  his 
plans  to  the  Court  of  France. 
But  fortunately  for  Spain  he 
was  recalled  by  Queen  Isabella, 
and  by  her  aid,  was  soon  fitting 
out  the  vessels  for  the  enterprise 
for  which  he  had  so  long  labored. 
Much  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  Pinzon  family  for  their  aid  in  fitting  out  this  expedition. 
Three  of  these  brothers  aided  Columbus  in  obtaining  men  and 
money,  and  also  accompanied  him  on  his  first  voyage. 

Columbus  Sails. —  On  Friday,  August  3rd,  1492,  Columbus 
with  three  small  vessels,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  on  a  voyage 
that  was  destined  to  mark  him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
ages,  and  was  to  give  to  humanity  a  new  world,  whose  smiling 
valleys,  rolling  prairies  and  broad  table  lands  were  to  be  the  home 
of  a  new  nation  with  a  renewed  civilization. 

After  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
little  fleet  boldly  sailed  directly  west  into  unknown  waters. 


ISABELLA. 
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The  honor  due  Columbus  for  the  bold  enterprise  lies  not  only 
in  what  he  accomplished,  but  also  in  his  boundless  faith,  deter- 
mined persistence,  and  broad  views.  Some  men  become  famous 
through  a  happy  accident,  but  this  seemingly  wild  venture  was 
the  result  of  calm,  intelligent  study  by  a  great  mind. 


FERDINAND 


America  Discovered. — After  a  pleasant  voyage  in  the  steady 
blowing  north-east  trade  winds,  land  was  discovered  on  the  21st 
of  October  (October  12,  O-  S.),  1492.  It  had  been  very  difficult 
much  of  the  time  for  Columbus  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  men 
under  him,  some  of  whom  wished  to  compel  him  to  return 
to  Spain;  but  now  these  same  mutinous  characters  were 
ready,  in  the  most  abject  way,  to  do  honor  to  the  man  who  had 
demonstrated  his  greatness  by  his  success. 

Columbus,  supposing  he  had  reached  India,  named  the  group 
of  islands  which  he  had  discovered,  the  West  Indies;  and  for  the 
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same  reason,  he  called  the  natives  Indians.  During  this  first 
voyage,  these  islands,  including  the  larger  ones  of  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  were  discovered  and  in  part,  explored;  but  no  continent 
was  seen. 

Columbus  Returns  to  Spain. — About  the  middle  of  January, 
1493,  Columbus,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  men,  set  sail  for  the 
return  to  Spain.  For  nearly  six  months  since  leaving  home, 
these  voyagers  had  been  encouraged  by  pleasant  weather  and 
favoring  winds;  they  had  enjoyed  a  delightful  cruise  of  three 
months  among  the  islands  covered  by  lofty  mountains,  beautiful 
valleys,  winding  streams  and  brilliant  foliage;  they  had  revelled 
in  the  balmy  air  of  the  tropical  climate.  But  while  homeward 
bound  they  were  caught  in  a  terrific  storm,  and  for  many  days  it 
seemed  that  all  knowledge  of  the  newly  found  world  would  be 
buried  in  the  Atlantic.  One  of  the  three  vessels  had  been  wrecked 
near  Cuba;  the  two  remaining  caravels  were  driven  apart  by  the 
tempest  and  each  feared  the  other  was  lost,  but  both  finally  out- 
rode the  storm  and  reached  Palos  in  safety  about  the  same  time. 

Columbus  was  received  with  great  honors  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  by  the  Spanish  people. 

Expulsion  of  the  Moors. — The  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Aragon,  and  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  had  brought  these 
two  powerful  states  under  one  government,  and  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  this  royal  pair,  Granada  had  been  conquered  and  the 
last  of  the  Moors  driven  from  Spain.  For  eight  hundred  years 
these  Moslems  had  lived  in  Spain,  and  for  a  time  had  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  peninsula,  but  in  1491,  the  Alhambra  was  taken 
and  the  followers  of  Mohammed  were  compelled  to  cross  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  Africa,  whence  their  ancestors  had  come. 
Thus  within  the  limits  of  a  few  months,  Spain  was  flooded  with 
the  glory  of  two  achievements  that  were  of  infinite  value  to  the 
human  race. 

Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  America,  and  during 
the  third  voyage — 1498 — he  discovered  the  continent  of  South 
America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River. 

6. — John  aad  Sebastian  Cabot. — All  the  maritime  nations 
of   Europe   were    aroused   to   new  commercial   activity   by   the 
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achievements  of  Columbus.  John  Cabot,  a  native  of  northern 
Italy,  but  residing  in  England,  applied  to  Henry  VII.  for  the 
privilege  of  making  explorations  to  the  westward.  In  the  summer 
of  1497  he  sailed  under  the  English  flag  directly  westward  from 
the  British  Isles. 


SEBASTIAN    CABOT. 


He  reached  the  coast  of  Labrador  without  difficulty,  thus 
being  the  first  to  discover  the  North  American  continent.  The 
next  year  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  made  a  second  voyage,  skirt- 
ing the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States. 

On  these  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  Great  Britian  laid  claim  to  all 
of  North  America. 

7. — Vasco  da  Gama. — During  the  year  1498  Vasco  da 
Gama,  a  Portuguese,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailing 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  reached  Hindostan  at  Calicut. 

The  year  1498  is  an  eventful  one  in  history.  During  the 
summer  of  this  year  might  be  seen  three  small  expeditions  creep- 
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ing  along  over  the  dark  unknown  seas.  Two  of  them  were  mov- 
ing along  the  western  border  of  the  Atlantic,  the  third  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth,  making  its  way  for  the  first  time  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  India.  While  Sebastian  Cabot  was  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  North  America,  Columbus  was  on  his  third 
voyage  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River.  Before  the  close  of 
the  century  the  results  of  all  these  expeditions  were  known  in 
Europe.  The  dawn  of  the  i6th  century  opens  a  new  era  in  man's 
progress. 

8. — Line  of  Demarkalion. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Portuguese  had,  for  many  years,  been  making  their  way  slowly 
down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  that  means  had  added 
much  new  territory  to  Portugal. 

When  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  added  a  new  world  to 
the  Spanish  dominions,  it  became  clear  that  trouble  would  soon 
arise  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  order  to  avoid  strife  and  war  because  of  these  conflicting 
interests,  the  Pope  decreed  that  a  "line  of  demarkation,"  370 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  should  be  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole.  All  non-Christian  countries  discovered  east  of  this 
line  should  belong  to  Portugal,  and  all  west  of  it,  to  Spain.  This 
meridian  line  passes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River. 

How  Brazil  Became  a  Portuguese  Possession. — In  1500  a  Portu- 
guese fleet  under  Cabral,  on  its  way  to  India  by  the  newly 
discovered  route  around  Africa,  sailed  too  far  west,  and  thus  by 
chance,  discovered  the  eastern  projection  of  South  America.  As 
this  country  was  east  of  the  "line  of  demarkation"  it  fell  to 
Portugal. 

9. — The  Name  America. — Americus  Vespucius,  a  native 
of  Florence,  had  in  1497-8,  been  with  the  Spanish  expedition  to 
the  new  world  under  Pinzon.  Soon  afterward  we  find  him  at  the 
head  of  a  Portuguese  expedition  along  the  coast  of  South  America. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  wrote  a  short  account  of  the  voyage 
giving  a  description  of  the  newly  discovered  continent. 

The  three  continents,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  (the  "three 
parts  of  the  earth"),  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  ancients  believed  that  there  was  also  a  "fourth  part" 
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was  :  part  of  Asia,  still  clung  to  the  mind  of  the  Europeans;  they 


MAP  No.   3- 


OF   THE  KNOWN   WORLD   IN    I490- 


•therefore  believed  that  the  continent  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 

meretore  ueiic  Americus  Vespucius  had  traversed,   was 

T:^i^''^rTj"^on.iZn.,  and  was  distinct  from 

ietppoid   Asia   (North    America).       A    German    professor 

ugges'e'dthe  propriety  of  naming  the  new  continent  America, 
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after  Americus  Vespucius.  Presently  the  name  America 
appeared  on  the  maps  of  the  southern  continent,  and  gradually 
the  name  became  associated  with  the  northern  continent  also. 


Map  No.  4. 


MAP  OF  THE  KNOWN  WORLD  IN   1500. 

Exercises  on  the  Two  Maps,  the  World  in  1490  and  in  1500. 

Was  Iceland  known  to  the  Europeans  in  1490?  On  the  1490 
map,  the  known  world  is  represented  as  grouped  around  what 
great  inland  sea  ?  Cabral  in  going  around  Africa  sailed  too  far 
west  and  by  chance  struck  the  east  part  of  South  America.  Trace 
this  route.      Is  it  not  possible  that  the  New  World  might  have 
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been  discovered  by  him  in  this  way  ?  Is  the  honor  due  Columbus 
any  less  because  of  the  possible  results  of  the  accident  of  Cabral  ? 
Trace  each  of  the  routes  on  the  1500  map.  Which  is  the  longest 
route  ?     Which  shows  the  greatest  boldness  in  the  navigator  ? 

10. — The  Pacific  Ocean. — Balboa,  a  Spanish  adventurer, 
while  on  the  peninsula  of  Panama,  was  told  by  the  Indians  that 
another  sea  lay  a  short  distance  beyond  the  mountains.  Deter- 
mined to  see  this  new  ocean,  he,  with  a  small  force,  started  over 
the  mountains,  but  was  obliged  to  fight  his  w^ay  through  hostile 
Indians.  Coming  near  a  high  point  from  which  the  Indians  said 
the  ocean  could  be  seen,  he  went  alone  to  its  summit  from  which 
he  saw  this  great  body  of  water.  He,  with  his  party,  then  went 
to  its  shores  and  in  the  name  of  the  rulers  of  Spain,  laid  claim 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  all  lands  adjacent  to  it.  As  it  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  isthmus,  it  was  called  the  South  Sea.  This  discovery 
was  proof  positive  that  South  America  was  not  a  part  of  Asia. 

The  Portuguese  had,  after  the  opening  of  the  route  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rapidly  developed  their  trade  with  India, 
and  had  worked  their  way  through  the  Strait  of  Malacca  into  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus  reaching  China  and  Japan  by 
way  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
year  151 7.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Portugal,  and  not  Spain, 
was  the  first  to  reach  both  India  and  China. 

Magellan. — Seven  years  after  Balboa  looked  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Pacific,  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  captain  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  with 
the  object,  if  it  were  possible,  to  sail  around  the  southern  point  of 
the  continent,  as  Vasco  da  Gama  had  that  of  Africa.  He  discov- 
ered the  strait  that  now  bears  his  name  and  worked  his  way 
through  it  with  great  difficulty. 

Two  of  the  three  vessels  in  the  expedition  were  wrecked  in 
passing  the  strait.  With  the  one  remaining  vessel  he  started 
boldly  westward  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  until  he  reached  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
natives.  The  expedition  had  now  reached  a  part  ot  the  world 
already  visited  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  other  direction.  The 
crew  continued  their  course  to  the  westward,   finally  reaching 
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Spain,  thus  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  expe- 
dition started  from  Spain  in  15 19,  and  reached  home  in  1522. 

To  repeat:  the  Pacific  was  first  seen  by  Balboa  in  15 13;  it  was 
entered  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Portuguese  in  15 17;  it 
was  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  Magellan  during  1520-21. 

Just  thirty  years  from  the  first  information  of  the  new  world 
given  by  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the  Magellan  expedition 
returns  to  Spain  to  prove  by  actual  demonstration  that  Columbus 
was  correct  in  his  theory  of  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
direction  of  Asia,  but  incorrect  as  to  the  size  of  the  earth.  The 
earth  was  found  to  be  much  larger  than  heretofore  had  been 
supposed.  It  was  now  made  clear  that  South  America  is  a  con- 
tinent joined  to  North  America  by  an  isthmus;  but  it  was  not 
known  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  events  of  which 
we  have  been  studying,  that  North  America  is  separated  from 
Asia.  In  1728  Bering,  for  the  first  time,  passed  through  the 
strait  bearing  his  name. 

11. — Florida. — Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  been  the  Spanish 
governor  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  while  making  a  voyage  to 
the  westward  in  search  of  the  wonderful  fountain  of  youth, 
touched  the  mainland  of  North  America  on  Easter  Sunday,  15 13. 
From  the  Spanish  name  for  the  day,  "flowery  Sunday,"  and  from 
the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  country,  it  was  called  Florida. 
Strange  stories  were  told  of  an  island  on  which  was  a  fountain  of 
such  marvelous  virtue  that  to  drink  of  its  waters  would  make  an 
old  man  young.  Ponce  de  Leon  returned  from  his  search  for  this 
fountain,  a  wiser,  but  also  an  older  man. 

12. — The  Close  of  the  Period  of  Great  Discoveries. — 
Thus  far  the  record  of  events  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1522,  the  date  at  which  the  Magellan  expedition  around  the 
world  reaches  Spain.  We  may  regard  the  time  from  1492  to  1522 
— 30  years — as  the  period  of  great  discoveries.  The  work  of 
discovery  and  exploration  continued  for  more  than  three  centuries 
after  this  time,  but  the  great  impulse  had  been  given  and  the 
work  outlined. 
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CHAPTER    II 


OUR   ANCKSTORS    FROM   THE    NORTH. 


Parai,i,el  Readings  and  Correlate  Work. 

Historic  Readings: — "Norsemen,"  (or  Northmen)  and  "Normans," 
from  any  good  general  history.     Wheaton's  History  of  the  Northmen. 

The  Danes  in  England,  from  any  history  of  England,  or  general  history. 

Old  South  L/eaflets,  No.  31:  The  Voyage  to  Vinland,  from  the  Saga  of 
Eric  the  Red.     Shaler's  Nature  and  Man  in  America. 

For  supplementary  reading,  Corbett  and  Content's  Stories  of  the  Three 
Americas;  Story  of  Leif  the  Lucky,  pp.  i-8. 

Literature: — Selections  from  Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Saga  of  King 
Olaf";  Whittier's  poem,  "The  Norsemen";  Ivowell's  "The  Voyage  to 
Vinland  ". 

Fiction: — Norse  Mythology.     Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology. 

Geography: — The  North  Atlantic  region,  Europe  and  North  America. 


13.— The  Northmen. — The  early  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Denmark  were  known  as  Northmen,  or  Norsemen. 
They  were  a  rude,  hardy,  daring,  sea-roving  race.  Their  ships 
were  long,  open  boats,  without  cabins,  and  were  propelled  partly 
by  sails  and  partly  by  oars.  In  these  open  boats  the  Vikings,  the 
pirate  chiefs  of  the  Northmen,  made  long  voyages  on  the  Atlantic, 
even  out  of  the  sight  of  land ,  with  nothing  but  the  sun  and  stars 
to  guide  them.  This  was  long  before  the  mariner's  compass  was 
known. 

The  period  of  most  activity  of  these  Norsemen  was  the  two 
centuries  from  about  825  to  1025.  During  most  of  this  time  the 
ships  of  these  bold  free  hooters,  bearing  the  standard  of  the  raven, 
were  a  terror  to  all  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  more  especially 
of  England  and  of  France.     They  commenced  their  depredations 
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in  England  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  At  first 
their  main  object  was  plunder,  but  afterwards  they  began  to  make 
settlements,  and  to  fight  for  permanent  possevSsion  of  the  country. 
Finally,  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  two  centuries,  they  secured  a 
foothold  in  England,  and  the  Danish  king,  Canute  the  Great, 
became  also  king  of  England.  The  original  Anglo-Saxons 
already  in  England  and  the  invading  Northmen  were  of  the 
same  great  Germanic  family,  and  as  soon  as  war  ceased  between 
them,  they  rapidly  assimilated  into  one  nationality. 


14. — The  Normans. — About  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
century  the  northern  coast  of  France  was  invaded  by  other  bands 
of  Northmen  under  their  sea-king,  RoUo.  They  entered  the 
Seine,  and  soon  appeared  before  Paris.  They,  becoming  too  strong 
to  be  driven  from  the  country,  were  granted  by  the  king  of  France 
the  province  henceforth  known  as  Normandy,  and  the  people  as 
Normans,  a  softening  of  the  name  Northmen.  These  people  soon 
became  French  in  civilization,  language  and  religion.  Within  a 
century  after  their  settlement  in  France  they  were  the  most 
cultured  people  of  Europe. 
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In  1066,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  settlement  in 
Normandy,  they  invaded  Kngland  under  their  Duke,  William. 
At  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  overthrown  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  became  William  the 
Conqueror,  king  of  England. 

After  many  generations  these  two  races  assimilated  into  one 
people  and  one  language — modern  England  and  the  English 
language.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  veins  of  the 
Englishman  of  to-day  flows  the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Norseman  and  the  Norman,  all  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  all  from 
the  same  cold  northern  region.  America  thus  becomes,  through 
her  English  ancestry,  interested  in  these  hardy  forefathers  of  the 
North. 

15. — The  Norsemen  ia  America. — During  the  same  two 
centuries  of  w^hich  we  have  been  studying,  other  bands  of  these 
hardy  sea  rovers  were  active  in  other  directions. 

Iceland. — About  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  a  Norse 
ship  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  thus,  by 
chance,  the  existence  of  the  island  was  made  known  to  man.  A 
few  years  ago  (1874)  the  people  of  Iceland  celebrated  the  1 000th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  their  island.  Within  the  next 
century  after  its  settlement,  these  bold  Icelandic  seamen  had 
found  their  way  to  the  southern  shores  of  Greenland,  where,  in 
the  year  986,  a  colony  was  established,  which  continued  for 
several  centuries. 

Vinla7id. — About  the  year  1000  A.  D.,  the  coast  of  Labrador 
was  discovered,  and  Leif  the  Lucky,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  explore  these  newly  found  shores. 
Sailing  southward  along  the  coast  for  some  distance,  he  came 
to  a  country  he  called  Vinland,  from  the  great  abundance  of 
wild  grapes  growing  along  the  shore.  Vinland  is  supposed  to  be 
New  England,  but  this  is  merely  a  Yankee  "guess,"  as  nothing 
is  positively  known  as  to  the  exact  location  of  this  "land  of 
vines. ' ' 

An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  colony  on  the  main  land  of 
North  America,  but  through  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  it  was 
abandoned.     Gradually  this  wild  activity  of  the  Northmen  ceased, 
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and  the  knowledge  of  America  faded  from  the  minds  even  of  the 
Icelanders  themselves. 

Map  No.  5. 


Map  of  Norsemen. 
Shaded  part  shows  scenes  of  activity  of  the  Northmen  during  the  two  centuries  from  825-1025. 

Exercise  on  Map  of  Norsemen. 

The  shaded  parts  show  scenes  of  activity  of  the  Norsemen, 
825-1025  A.  D.  What  direction  is  Normandy  from  Scandinavia  ? 
Normandy  is  part  of  what  country?  What  sea  is  between  Scan- 
dinavia and  England  ?  Trace  the  movements  of  the  Norsemen 
from  Scandinavia  to  America.  What  two  islands  aided  them  in 
reaching  America  ?  Do  we  know  the  exact  locality  of  Vinland  ? 
Where  is  it  represented  to  be  on  the  map  ?  I^abrador  is  too  cold 
for  the  growth  of  grapes.  Why,  then,  is  Labrador  probably  not 
Vinland  ?  What  parts  of  France  and  England  were  the  settle- 
ments and  conquests  of  the  Northmen  ? 

Columbus  visited  Iceland  in  the  year  1477,  and  some 
have  supposed  that  he  then  received  information  of  the  existence 
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of  a  country  to  the  westward,  and  that  it  was  this  know- 
ledge that  made  him  so  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  find  means 
to  fit  out  an  expedition;  but  there  are  a  number  of  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  received  no  such  information  from 
this  source.  If  he  did  receive  such  knowledge  from  the  Ice- 
landers, he  never  gave  hint  of  it  in  all  his  writings,  nor  did 
he  ever  use  such  knowledge  to  persuade  rulers  to  entrust  an 
expedition  to  his  care.  The  knowledge  which  the  modern  student 
has  of  these  Norse  expeditions  to  Greenland  and  to  America  was 
probably  not  known  to  the  Icelanders  of  that  day,  though  the 
source  of  this  information  was  then  in  their  possession  in  the 
form  of  the  old  Icelandic  chronicles,  the  contents  of  which  modern 
investigation  has  made  known  to  the  world.  These  Icelandic 
chronicles  are  based  on  the  "Sagas,"  the  old  Norse  ballads. 

It  is  interesting  for  us  to  know  that  the  Norsemen  ate  the 
w41d  grapes  that  grew  along  the  shores  of  New  England  and 
shipped  lumber  from  the  pineries  of  Maine  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Cabots  saw  that  country.  But  these  events  play  no 
part  in  the  history  of  the  American  people,  nor  do  they  in  any 
way  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  development  of  the  United 
States. 

Synopsis  of  Discoveries. 

Fifth  Century. — The  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire 
and  all  southern  Europe  overrun  by  the  Germans. 

Fifth  to  Fifteenth  Centuries. — One  thousand  years  in 
which  the  ancient  civilization  was  nearly  lost. 

A.  D.  looo. — The  Northmen  in  America. 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries. — The  Crusades;  a  fruit- 
less struggle  of  175  years  in  which  Christian  Europe  attempted 
to  wrest  Jerusalem  from  the  Turkish  Mohammedans. 

TWEI.FTH  TO  Fifteenth  Centuries. — 300  years  commercial 
prosperity  of  Genoa,  Venice  and  other  north  Italian  states. 
This  commercial  activity  had  its  origin  in  the  Crusades,  and 
was  ruined  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  and  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  route  to  India  by  w^ay  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 
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The  Famous  Hai.f  Century  1450-1500  A.  D. 

1450. — The  printing  press  first  came  into  use. 
1453. — Constantinople  captured  by  the  Turkish  Mohammedans. 
1453. — Cannon  used  in   the  siege  of  Constantinople.     The  old 
feudal  castles  no  longer  safe  before  this  new  force. 

1460  et  seq. — The  Period  of  the  New  Learning  in  Europe. 

1470. — Columbus  goes  to  lyisbon  and  soon  after  begins  his  twenty 

years'  efforts  to  find  means  for  reaching  India  by  a  western 

route. 
1473. — Death  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 
1492. — (January)  The   surrender   of   Granada   and  the   Moorish 

Mohammedans  driven  into  Africa. 
1492. — (August  12)  Columbus  sails  on  his  first  voyage.     (October 

2ist)  America  discovered. 
1493. — Columbus  sails  on  his  second  voyage. 
1497. — John  Cabot  discovers  North  America. 
1498. — I.   (May)  Vasco  da  Ga ma  reaches  India  by  way  of  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 

2.  (August)  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage  discovers  the 
continent  of  South  America. 

3.  Sebastian   Cabot   sails    for   the  first   time  along    the 
coast  of  the  present  United  States. 

1500. — Cabral  by  accident  discovers  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

1 501. — Vespucius  explores  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

1 502-1 504. — Fourth  voyage  of  Columbus. 

1506. — (May)  Death  of  Columbus. 

15 1 3. — Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

15 1 3. — Ponce  de  Leon  discovers  Florida. 

15 17. — Portuguese  reach  China  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

1519-1522. — The  Magellan  expedition  circumnavigates  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


SPANISH    DISCOVERIES,    EXPLORATIONS    AND    CONQUESTS. 


ParalIvEL  Readings  and  Correi^ate  Work. 

History: — Specific  readings  from  Parkman's  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World;  all  of  the  first  chapter.  Also  from  the  index  list;  Ponce  de 
Leon;  Narvaez,  his  expedition  to  Florida;  Cabeza  (de  Vaca),  his  journey 
across  the  continent;  Soto  (Hernando  de),  his  expedition  to  Florida  and  to 
the  Mississippi  River;  his  death. 

For  general  reference:  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

General  readings:  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  35,  Cortez's  account  of  the 
City  of  Mexico;  No.  39,  De  Vaca's  account  of  his  journey  to  Mexico,  1535; 
No.  30,  Coronado's  letter  to  Mendoza,  1540;  No.  36,  The  Death  of  De  Soto. 

For  class  supplementary  reading:  Ellis's  Stories  from  American 
History,  pp.  40-46;  Corbett  and  Content's  Stories  of  the  Three  Americas, 
pp.  56-117- 

Historic  Fiction:— Columbian  Historical  Novels,  Vol.  \\.\  Wallace's 
The  Fair  God. 

Geography. — The  countries  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  The  physical  features,  products  and  people.  The  plateaus 
of  Peru,  of  Mexico,  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Arizona. 


16. — The  Semi=Civilized  Indians. — Stretching  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn  are  the  great  highlands  of  the  New 
World.  The  Rockies  of  North  America  and  the  Andes  of  South 
America  are  practically  one  system.  These  highlands  cover  the 
western  half  of  both  continents  and  form  broad  plateatis;  these 
plateaus  on  the  torrid  belt  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  temper  the 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun,  thus  producing  a  delightful  climate 
through  the  year.  Mexico  is  mainly  a  plateau  of  this  nature,  with 
a  fringe  of  heat  and  fever-breeding  low  lands  near  the  coast.  In 
Peru  and  vicinity  similar  conditions  exist. 
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Centuries  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  Indians  on  these 
plateaus  had,  under  the  favoring  conditions  of  this  climate, 
developed  a  civilization  far  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  Indian 
tribes.  Good  roads,  large  cities  with  well  built  temples,  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  (sun-worship),  and  well  organized  governments, 
are  some  of  the  indications  of  their  progress  towards  a  civilized 
mode  of  life.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  all  the  earlier  civili- 
zations of  the  Old  World  also  were  formed  under  similar  favoring 
conditions  of  climate. 

17. — Mexico;  Cortez. — By  the  year  151 7,  Yucatan  had 
been  discovered  and  some  information  about  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  obtained  by  the  Spanish.  In  15 19  Cortez  started 
on  his  expedition  of  discovery  and  conquest.  He  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  after  burning  his  ^hips,  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
Mexico.  With  but  little  difficulty  he  gained  possession  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  and,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  seized  Monte- 
zuma, the  Emperor  of  the  Aztecs,  as  the  Indians  of  the  Mexican 
plateau  were  called.  While  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
Montezuma,  in  attempting  to"  quiet  an  insurrection  among  his 
own  people,  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  missile  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  own  subjects. 

With  great  skill  and  energy  Cortez  overcame  vast  numbers  of 
the  Aztecs,  who  now  attempted  to  drive  the  invaders  from  their 
country.  By  the  year  1521  Cortez  had  fully  established  the 
Spanish  authority  in  Mexico.  It  might  be  well  to  notice  that 
just  300  3^ears  later  (182 1)  Mexico  declared  its  independence  from 
Spain. 

18. — Peru;  Pizarro. — On  the  plateaus  of  Peru  and  vicinity 
lived  a  half -civilized  race  similar  to  that  of  Mexico. 

During  1532-33  Pizarro,  another  bold,  cruel  Spaniard, 
invaded  this  country,  and  after  some  fighting  got  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  Inca,  the  ruler  of  the  great  Indian  nation. 
Pretending  friendship,  he  invited  the  Inca  and  his  officers  to  a 
feast,  where  he  treacherously  seized  and  imprisoned  them.  The 
Inca  purchased  his  liberty  of  the  Spanish  by  giving  large  quan- 
tities of  gold,  said  to  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  apartment  in  which 
he  was  confined,  but  instead  of  releasing  him  according  to  agree- 
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ment,  Pizarro  heartlessly  put  him  to  death.  The  Inca  was 
sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  but  on  condition  of  his 
becoming  a  Christian,  he  was  permitted  a  less  cruel  death. 

In  these  conquests  there  was  a  strange  mingling  of  religious 
zeal  with  an  intense  greed  for  gold.  These  were  the  two  impel- 
ling influences  that  drove  the  Spaniards  to  such  great  activity 
and  cruelty.  In  due  time  these  rich  provinces  were  fully  con- 
quered and  added  to  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Spanish  ruler, 
Charles  V. 

Untold  millions  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  taken  from  the 
rich  mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  subjects  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  of  the  Incas  were  turned  from  sun-worship  to  the 
worship  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  standard  of  Christianity 
among  these  people  may  not  be  of  the  highest  order,  but  it  is 
much  above  the  fire-worship  of  the  Mexicans,  which  required 
human  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice  of  their  prisoners  of  war  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  revenge,  but  was  an  offering  to  their  gods. 

The  Spanish,  unlike  the  English,  readily  associated  with  the 
Indians,  both  in  marriage  and  in  government.  The  result  is  that 
most  of  the  people  of  all  the  Spanish -American  states  are  of 
Indian  descent,  or  are  of  mixed  race,  a  few  only  being  of 
pure  Spanish  blood.  Spanish  rule  long  ago  passed  from  the 
American  continent,  but  her  religion,  literature,  civilization,  and 
her  language  remain  a  heritage  to  these  Indian  races. 

Events  now  bring  us  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  though  the  Spaniards  are  still  the  actors. 

19. — De  Vaca;  Coronado. — The  success  of  Cortez  in  Mex- 
ico fired  the  Spanish  heart  for  further  conquest.  In  1520  a 
Spanish  expedition  of  400  men  was  wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  three  companions  being 
the  only  ones  saved.  These  four  men  were  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  after  wandering  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  west- 
ward, finally  escaped  and  found  refuge  among  Spanish  friends  near 
the  Gulf  of  California.  De  Vaca  brought  back  to  the  Spanish 
settlements  wonderful  accounts  of  famous  Indian  cities;  but  these 
'  'cities' '  were  only  pueblos  of  the  half-civilized  Indians  living  on 
the  plateaus  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
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With  the  hope  of  finding  other  rich  cities  and  provinces  in  the 
country  traversed  by  De  Vaca,  the  governor  of  Mexico  sent  out 
an  expedition  of  over  a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of 
Coronado.  He  started  from  a  point  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
moved  northward  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  California  until  he 
crossed  the  Gila  River.  After  discovering  the  Grand  Canons  of 
the  Colorado,  Coronado  moved  eastward  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
How  much  farther  he  went  is  not  known.  He  was  very  much 
disappointed  at  the  results  of  the  exploration,  as  he  found  neither 
gold  nor  large  cities,  which  he  had,  from  the  accounts  of  De  Vaca, 
been  led  to  believe  were  in  that  country.  The  pueblos  which  he 
did  find  w^ere  far  from  being  great  cities,  nor  were  the  pueblo 
Indians  either  rich  or  very  far  advanced  in  civilization.  The 
results  of  this  enterprise  showed  to  the  world  the  great  extent 
of  country  stretching  to  the  westward.  Santa  Fe,  a  pueblo  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  Coronado,  was  settled  by  the  Spanish  before 
the  close  of  the  i6th  centur}^  probably  about  1595.  Though 
this  section  of  country  has  been  settled  for  nearly  300  years,  it 
is  the  most  thinly  populated  of  any  part  of  the  United  States 
between  Mexico  and  British  America.  The  causes  for  this  may 
be  found  in  its  physical  condition.  The  elevation  of  the  country 
and  the  surrounding  mountains  cause  insufficient  moisture,  irriga- 
tion being  the  only  means  of  producing  a  crop. 

20.— Hernando  De  Solo.  (1538=43.)— At  the  same  time 
that  Coronado  was  traversing  the  plains  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  Hernando  De  Soto,  another  Spaniard,  was  attempting 
the  conquest  of  Florida,  which  at  that  time  included  all  the 
southern  part  of  the  present  United  States.  De  Soto  had  been 
with  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  and,  like  him,  was  a  bold, 
cruel  man. 

He  started  from  Tampa  Bay  in  1539.  His  force  consisted  of 
six  hundred  men,  more  than  a  third  of  whom  were  mounted  and 
completely  armed.  Beside  an  abundance  of  other  stores  of  food, 
a  herd  of  300  swine  was  driven  along  with  the  expedition.  The 
fact  that  they  were  accompanied  by  blood  hounds  may  indicate 
the  cruel  purpose  of  De  Soto.  The  march  northward  and  west- 
ward through  the  wilderness  was  slow  and  difficult,  made  more 
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SO  by  the  constant  opposition  of  the  Indians.  Near  Mobile  a 
desperate  battle  with  the  Indians  was  fought,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards lost  80  men,  and  the  Indians  more  than  2,000.  Moving 
northward  after  the  battle,  the  Spaniards  reached  the  Mississippi 
River  near  the  present  site  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  this  noble  stream  was  seen  b}^  civilized  man.  De  Soto 
crossed  the  river  and  continued  westward  for  some  distance, 
spending  one  winter  among  the  buffalos  from  the  western  plains. 
Finally  in  discouragement  he  found  his  way  back  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  Here  he  died,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  his  death  from  the  Indians,  was 
buried  by  his  followers  in  the  river.  Thus  the  river,  the  discovery 
of  which  makes  his  name  famous  in  history,  became  his  sepulchre. 


BURIAL   OF    DE    SOTO. 


Only  about  one-half  of  all  that  started  four  years  before, 
finally  reached  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  By  this 
expedition  the  existence  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  made  known 
to  the  world,  but  aside  from  this  the  enterprise  was  fruitless. 

For  250  years  Spain  claimed  the  Mississippi  Valley  through 
this  discovery,  but,  as  she  was  so  absorbed  in  her  conquest  far- 
ther south,  she  neglected  to  hold  by  settlement,  what  she  claimed 
by  discovery. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  three  rather  remarkable  facts:  (i) 
that  the  Spanish  conquests  in  both  Americas  were  largely  of  the 
semi-civilized  Indians;  (2)  that  they  vv'ere  the  only  European  nation 
that  came  in  contact  with  these  Indians;  (3)  that  the  Spaniards 
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were  never  successful  in  their  efforts  to  subdue  the  savage  Indians 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  decree  of  the  Fate^  thnf  Q     •      t!     t !?' 
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Map  of  SPANISH  Voyages  and  Explorations, 
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Exercise  on  Map  No.  6. 

From  what  island  did  Cortez  start  on  his  expedition  to  Mex- 
ico ?  What  direction  did  he  sail  ?  What  direction  did  Pizarro 
sail?  Whence  did  he  start?  Why  did  Balboa  call  the  Pacific 
Ocean  the  "South  Sea?"  Whence  and  in  what  direction  did 
Ponce  de  Leon  sail?  Did  De  Soto  cross  the  Mississippi  River  ? 
Gold  is  still  found  in  northern  Georgia.  Did  De  Soto  reach  the 
gold  region  ?  This  map  represents  a  part  of  the  region  called  the 
"Spanish  main."  Was  it  properly  so  called?  The  bold  English 
navigator,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  sailed  through  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and,  like  Balboa,  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Isthmus.  Other 
nations  were  forbidden  by  Spain  to  sail  in  these  waters.  Is  it 
correct,  then,  to  call  Drake  a  bold  navigator? 

Trace  each  of  the  routes  indicated  on  the  map. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FRENCH    DISCOVERIES,    EXPLORATIONS   AND   SETTLEMENTS. 


Parallel  Readings  and  Correlate  Work, 

History: — Specific  readings  from  Parkman's  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World;  Index  List:  Newfoundland,  the  fisheries  of;  Fort  Caroline, 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  massacre  at;  Melendez,  his  cruelty  and  treachery, 
slaughters  Ribault  and  his  men;  Fort  Caroline  re-taken  by  Gourgues. 

Cartier  reaches  Quebec,  visits  Hochelaga  (Montreal),  winters  on  the  St, 
Charles  (Quebec),  abandons  New  France.  Champlaiu,  founds  Quebec,  joins 
a  war  party,  discovers  Lake  Champlain,  meets  and  fights  the  Iroquois, 
ascends  the  Ottawa  River,  discovers  Lake  Huron,  reaches  the  Huron  Indi- 
ans, joins  a  Huron  war  party,  discovers  Lake  Ontario. 

General  readings:  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  17,  Verrazzano's  Voyage. 

For  supplementary  reading:  Corbett  and  Content's  Stories  of  the  Three 
Americas,  pp.  1 18-124. 

Historic  Fiction: — Columbian  Historical  Novels,  Vol,  III,  Mrs,  Cather- 
wood's  The  Romance  of  Dollard. 

Geography: — The  St,  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  lower  lake  region. 


21. — The  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland, — Within  a  decade 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Cabots,  the  hardy  fisher- 
men from  Normandy,  France,  were  found  along  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  From  that  day  to  this — 400  years,  nearly — these 
waters  around  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  have  continued  to  fur- 
nish immense  quantities  of  fish  to  feed  the  hungry  millions  of 
earth. 

The  French,  English,  and  other  fishermen  continued,  dur- 
ing all  the  1 6th  century,  to  visit  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  region 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf;  but  aside  from  this,  the  coast  of  North 
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America  remained  for  a  century  after  the  time  of  the  Cabots,  an 
uninhabited  wilderness,  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  being  the  only 
spot  where  a  civilized  home  could  be  found.  During  this  cen- 
tury several  attempts  were  made  by  both  the  French  and  the 
English  to  settle  this  country  but  all  proved  failures. 

Although  the  newly  discovered  lands  had  been  divided  by  the 
Pope  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  French  and  English  pro- 
posed to  contest  the  decree, 

22. — The  French  in  the  North. —  Verrazzano. — In  1524 
the  French  King  sent  out  Verrazzano,  who  sailed  up  the  coast 
of  North  America.  He  gave  a  full  account  of  his  voyage,  but 
it  is  considered  untrustworthy. 

James  Cartier. — Ten  years  later  another  expedition  under 
Cartier  was  sent  out  by  the  French.  He  explored  Newfoundland 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  entered  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  During  his  second  voyage  the  next  year,  1535,  he  passed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Montreal, 
where  he  spent  the  winter.  This  gave  the  French  a  claim  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  basin. 

Roberval. — A  few  years  after  this  the  French  under  Roberval 
attempted  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  near  the 
present  site  of  Quebec,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful. 

23. — The  French  in  Florida.— For  generations  a  bitter  reli- 
gious fight  had  been  waged  in  France  between  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  the  Huguenots.  Admiral  Coligny,  the  leader  of  the 
Huguenots,  determined  to  found  a  Protestant  commonwealth  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

Just  300  years  before  our  great  Civil  War  (i 562-1 565)  settle- 
ments of  these  French  Protestants  were  made  in  Florida  under 
the  supervision  of  Ribault.  The  first  attempt  was  made  at 
Port  Royal,  S.  C. ;  that  failing,  two  years  later  a  second  colony 
was  established  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  Florida.  The  Spanish 
authorities  hearing  of  this,  sent  Melendez  to  destroy  the  colony. 
Before  attempting  to  attack  the  French,  Melendez  built  a  fort, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  St.  Augustine  (1565).  The  French 
unwisely  left  their  own  fort  with  no  defenders  but  women  and 
children,  and  sailed  out  to  surprise  the  Spanish  before  they  could 
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properly  fortify  themselves.  But  the  French  were  shipwrecked  in 
a  storm  and  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  the  woods  along  the 
shores.  In  the  meantime,  before  the  shipwrecked  Frenchmen 
could  reach  their  own  settlement,  Melendez  captured  the  French 
fort  and  cruelly  killed  men,  women  and  children  in  the  settle- 
ment. Afterward  by  treachery,  he  got  into  his  power  those  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  and  were  wandering  through  the  woods, 
and  without  mercy,  slaughtered  all  but  a  very  few.  Near  the 
remains  of  the  slaughtered  victims,  about  700  in  all,  was  placed 
an  inscription:  "We  do  this  not  as  unto  Frenchmen,  but  as  unto 
Lutherans. ' ' 

According  to  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  government,  these 
French  settlers  were  intruders,  but  the  French  King  did  not 
acknowledge  this  Spanish  claim,  and  should,  therefore,  have 
called  her  to  an  account  for  this  cruelty  to  his  subjects,  and  for 
this  insult  to  the  French  nation;  but  he  was  too  much  in  sym- 
pathy wdth  the  real  motive  of  the  murderers  to  take  any  notice 
of  it.  Gourgues,  a  private  citizen  and  probably  not  a  Huguenot, 
determined  to  avenge  the  cruel  massacre  of  his  countrymen. 
He  secretly,  and  at  his  own  expense,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for 
this  purpose.  With  the  aid  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  whom 
the  Spanish  had  aroused  to  anger  by  their  harsh  treatment,  he 
was  successful  in  capturing  all  the  Spaniards,  except  those  in  the 
fort  at  St.  Augustine.  After  hanging  his  prisoners,  he  placed  on 
a  pine  board  the  inscription,  "  I  do  this  not  as  to  Spaniards,  but 
as  to  assassins."  This  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  French  to 
make  settlements  in  Florida. 

The  Spanish  were  now  permanently  established  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

24. — Champlain. — The  French,  like  the  English,  failed  dur- 
ing the  1 6th  century  in  all  their  efforts  to  plant  permanent 
colonies  in  the  New  World.  As  late  as  1604  there  was  not  a 
solitary  settlement  in  America,  north  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 
But  four  years  later  (1608)  we  find  three  feeble,  though  perma- 
nent settlements  established  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  at  Port 
Royal,  Acadia,  and  at  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
French  settlement  at  Port  Royal  was  made  previous  to  that  at 
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Quebec.  Champlain,  having  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
a  few  years  before,  was  satisfied  that  the  true  place  for  French 
settlements  w^as  not  directly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Accordingly  a  French  colony  under  his  charge  was 
founded  in  1608  at  Quebec.  At  this  place,  more  than  70  years 
before,  Cartier  had  passed  a  winter,  but  the  New  World  had  been 
neglected  and  nearly  forgotten  amidst  the  strife  of  religious  fac- 
tions in  Europe. 


SCENE  ON   LAKE   GEORGE. 


Champlain,  like  all  other  explorers  for  the  first  150  years  after 
Columbus,  was  looking  for  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
was  not  satisfied  therefore  with  merely  making  settlements.  He 
had  heard  from  the  Indians  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  to  the 
southward,  and  thinking  it  might  be  the  long-looked-for  passage 
to  the  Pacific,  determined  to  explore  it.  But  this  body  of  water 
lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dreaded  Iroquois,  the  invet- 
erate foes  of  the  Algonquins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  A 
great  war  party  of  Indians  was  therefore  planned  to  accompany 
Champlain  on  his  exploring  expedition  to  the  South.  These 
Indians  went  forth  with  high  hopes,  as  they  believed  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  white  man  and  his  terrible  gun,  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  their  ancient  enemy. 

A  great  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  wdth  the  Algonquin  braves, 
sailed  up  the  Richelieu  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  When  near 
the  head  of  the  Lake,  they  met  a  large  body  of  the  hostile 
Iroquois.     At    early    dawn    the    battle    commenced,    but    when 
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Champlain  fired  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  they  fled  in  terror 
at  the  loud  report  of  the  gun  and  at  its  destructive  effects.  These 
Indians  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man,  nor  had  known  the 
deadly  effects  of  the  white  man's  weapons  of  war. 

This  was  a  great  victory  for  Champlain  and  his  allies,  but  it 
was  also  an  expensive  one,  as  from  that  day  the  Iroquois  were 
the  enemies  of  the  French.  In  the  wars  that  followed  between 
the  French  on  St.  Lawrence  and  the  English  to  the  southward, 
these  Indians  were  always  on  the  side  of  the  English. 

This  lake,  thus  made  known  to  the  world,  takes  the  name  of 
its  discoverer,  "  Champlain." 

The  same  summer  (1609)  that  Champlain  was  exploring  this 
lake,  Henry  Hudson,  under  the  Dutch  flag,  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
River.  Thus  within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  these  two  equally 
picturesque  waters  were  first  seen  by  civilized  man.  The  relation 
of  these  waters  to  each  other,  their  character  and  location,  render 
them  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  history.  In  our  time 
they  are  the  highways  of  an  immense  internal  commerce  that 
flows  through  their  valleys. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  the  site  of 
an  important  Indian  village,  was  occupied  by  the  French.  The 
city  takes  its  name  from  a  lofty  hill  on  the  island,  called  by  Car- 
tier  "Mount  Royal." 

After  his  journey  to  the  south,  Champlain  passed  up  the 
Ottawa  River  and  across  the  rugged  lake  region  to  Lake  Huron, 
and  was,  probably,  the  first  white  man  to  look  upon  that  body  of 
water.  From  this  place  he  passed  southward  to  Lake  Ontario. 
While  in  the  region  of  this  lake  he  was  persuaded  to  join  a  war 
party  of  Indians  against  the  Iroquois,  in  western  New  York. 
This  party  crossed  Lake  Ontario  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  a  fortified  village.  The  only  result  was  to  add  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Iroquois  already  aroused  against  the  French  by  the  first 
Champlain  battle. 

25. — The  Jesuits  and  the  Fur  Traders. — During  the 
religious  controversies  in  Europe,  Loyola  founded  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  an  organization  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
members  of  this  society  are  known  as  Jesuits.     Missionary  zeal 
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and  the  fur  trade  combined  to  lead  the  French  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  country;  and  before  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  Jesuits 
and  the  fur  traders  were  found  in  all  the  Great  Lake  region  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Illinois,  Though  so  early  occupied  by 
the  French,  the  country  was  but  thinly  settled,  even  so  late  as 
the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Military  and  trading 
posts,  and  mission  stations  were  the  principal  places  held  by  the 
French.  Little  was  done  towards  tilling  the  soil  and  making 
homes.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
French,  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  exposed  themselves  to  all  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  necessary  to  reach  the  savages  in  their  wild 
surroundings.  They  were  willing  to  live  much  as  the  Indians 
did,  in  order  to  gain  their  friendship.  In  this  way  the  Jesuits 
gained  great  influence  over  these  wild  natures,  and  many  of  the 
tribes  embraced  the  Catholic  faith. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  French  explorations 
and  settlements  when  the  development  of  the  great  northwest 
is  studied. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ENGLISH    EXPLORATIONS   AND   ATTEMPTS   AT  SETTLEMENTS. 


Parai^i^el  Readings  and  Correlate  work. 

Biography/— vSir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  vSir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis 
Drake. 

"The  Invincible  Armada;  "  see  any  good  general  history,  or  history  of 
England. 

Read  Longfellow's  poem,  "  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  ";  Macaulay's  "The 
Armada." 

For  supplementary  reading:  Corbitt  and  Content's  Stories  of  the  Three 
Americas,  pp.  125-138. 

Fiction:— Kingsley's  Westward  Ho. 

Geography:— The  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 


26. — Conditions  in  Europe  during  the  16th  Century. 

— Much  of  the  time  during  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  great 
rehgious  wars  were  in  progress  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
While  the  Spaniards  were  conquering  and  settUng  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  Protestant  Reformation  under  the  teachings  of  Martin 
Luther,  was  making  rapid  progress  among  the  Germanic  nations 
of  Europe.  Under  Henry  VIII..  England  had,  by  the  middle  of 
the  1 6th  century,  become  Protestant.  Spain  has  always  been 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Pope.  France  had  a  large  Protestant 
element  in  her  midst,  and  was  weakened  by  her  religious  civil 
wars;  the  Germans  were  divided  both  politically  and  religiously, 
and  were  therefore  fighting  each  other.  From  these  conditions  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  Spain  would  be  the  Champion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  while  England  would  uphold  the  Protestant 
faith.  These  two  nations  were  the  centers  of  power  and  influence 
in  the  two  opposing  religious  camps. 
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Protestant  Holland  had  been  a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominion. 
Her  effort  to  throw  oif  the  Spanish  yoke  resulted  in  a  thirty-seven 
years' struggle  for  independence.  England  took  the  side  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  result  was,  war  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  over  Great  Britain  extended  from 
1558  to  1603,  and  because  it  was,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest 
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era  in  English  History,  it  is  known  as  the  "  Elizabethan  Age." 
Bacon,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  several  other  famous  writers 
lived  and  wrote  during  this  reign,  and  it  is  therefore  also  known 
as  the  "  Golden  Age  of  English  Literature. "  This  period  is  also 
made  famous  by  the  deeds  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  b}^  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  plant  colonies  in  America;  it  also 
marks  the  first  active  interest  taken  by  the  English  people  in  the 
American  continent. 

27.  — English   Attempt    at    Settlement.  — .S/r    IVa/^er 
Raleigh,  a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  first  to  see  that  Brit- 
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ain's  best  policy  was  to  colonize  America  with  an  English  speak- 
ing people.  He  also  introduced  to  the  English  people  the  strange 
American  products,  tobacco  and  potatoes;  both  soon  came  into 
general  use  throughout  Europe. 

Raleigh — poet,  historian  and  statesman — was,  in  many  ways, 
worthy  the  famous  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  zealous 
Protestant  and,  like  Coligny  of  France,  was  ambitious  to  found 
a  great  Protestant  nation  in  America.  He  received  permission 
from  the  Queen  to  plant  a  colony  in  any  part  of  the  New  World 
not  already  occupied  by  a  Christian  nation.  He  sent  out  several 
expeditions  at  great  expense  to  himself,  but  all  proved  failures. 
One  squadron  of  five  vessels  under  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  was  wrecked  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  a  storm, 
and  Gilbert  himself  lost.  When  last  seen  he  sat  reading  in  the 
stern  of  his  small  boat  (not  really  large  enough  to  be  called  a 
ship)  and  when  hailed  by  another  vessel  he  replied:  "We  are  as 
near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land."  This  was  his  last  message  to 
the  world. 

Roa?ioke  Island. — All  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Florida  and 
Acadia  was  named  Virginia,  in  honor  of  the  virgin  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. On  this  coast  at  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  a  little 
colony  was  begun,  under  the  patronage  and  expense  of  Raleigh. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  wars  then  existing  between  England  and 
Spain,  this  would  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  in  America.  But  for  three  years  the  settlers 
were  neglected,  and  when  succor  did  arrive,  nothing  could  be  found 
of  those  that  had  been  left.  What  became  of  the  little  band  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  this  day.  Raleigh  was  unsuccessful  in  the  im- 
mediate results  of  his  efforts,  but  the  stimulus  given  the  great  en- 
terprise was  not  lost.  We  must  credit  the  success  that  followed  a 
few  years  later  to  the  energy  of  this  active  mind.  After  losing  in 
all  these  efforts  what  would  amount,  in  our  day,  to  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  he  gave  up  the  project  as  too  great  for  any  one  individual, 
and  surrendered  his  interest  to  a  stock  company  of  merchants.  In 
1 6x8  Raleigh  was  beheaded  by  King  James  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth;  but  it  was  Raleigh's  good  fortune 
to  see  a  permanent  settlement  made  at  Jamestown  before  his  death. 
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28.— British  Attempts  to  Reach  India. — Portugal  had 
complete  command  of  the  East  India  route  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Spain  had  full  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  adjacent  country.  South  America  and 
its  boundary  waters  were  under  the  control  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  other  European  nations 
were  cut  off  from  trade  with  India  and  China.  This  condition  of 
things  will  account  for  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  English  to  find 
a  northwest  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  continent  of 
North  America  lay  in  the  path  of  England;  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  would  not  permit  her  to  go  around  by  the 
south,  hence  her  efforts  in  the  north.  Rejecting  the  finest  her- 
itage given  to  man — the  North  American  continent — she  vainly 
attempted  to  get  around  it. 

Frobisher  was  the  first  to  make  an  effort  to  pass  around  the 
north  of  America  but  failed  as  have  all  others  who  have  made  the 
same  attempt.  There  is  a  north-west  passage,  but  it  is  never 
clear  from  ice. 

Gradually  as  the  British  sailors  became  more  skillful  and  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  Spain  began  to  wane,  the  English 
seamen  made  bold  incursions  into  the  "  Spanish  Main." 

Sir  Francis  Di'ake  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  skillful 
English  sea-captains  of  his  day.  In  several  expeditions  he  was 
successful  in  capturing  many  of  the  Spanish  ships  loaded  with 
rich  products  from  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Spanish  had  robbed 
the  Indians,  and  were  now  in  turn  robbed  by  the  English  pri- 
vateers. Drake  was  so  daring  as  to  actually  enter  the  Spanish 
harbors  of  Mexico,  and  also  at  a  later  period,  of  Cadiz,  in  Spain 
itself.  This  has  been  called  "singeing  the  Spanish  King's 
beard." 

Like  Balboa,  he  had  seen  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  while  making  one  of  his  inroads  into  the  Spanish 
waters.  He  vowed  that  he  would  sail  its  waters,  and  accordingly 
receiving  authority  from  the  Queen,  he  set  sail  in  1577  with  five 
vessels.  Passing  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  he  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean  with  but  one  vessel  left.  He  sailed  along  the 
western  coast  of   South  America,   robbing   and   destroying  the 
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Spanish  settlements  in  his  way.  Thinking  it  unsafe  to  return  by 
the  way  he  came,  he  sailed  to  the  northward  hoping  to  find  a 
passage  back  into  the  Atlantic  by  some  new  route.  He  probably 
sailed  as  far  north  as  the  present  state  of  Washington.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  entered  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Finding 
no  passage  to  the  Atlantic,  he  struck  boldly  westward  across 
the  Pacific,  and  making  his  way  through  its  waters  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  he  rounded  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  east^ 
and  sailed  into  Plymouth  harbor,  England,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years.     He  had  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  earth. 

Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  now  famous  navigator,  and  after 
dining  with  him  on  board  the  ship,  knighted  him  as  Sir  Francis 
Drake. 

29. — The  Invincible  Armada. — A  few  years  after  the 
achievements  of  Drake,  Spain  sent  against  England  the  most 
powerful  fleet  that  had,  up  to  that  time,  ever  sailed  on  any  water; 
it  was  called  the  "Invincible  Armada, "  and  was  composed  of 
130  ships,  3,000  canon,  20,000  sea-men  with  over  30,000  soldiers 
in  Holland  to  be  transported  to  England.  In  a  running  sea-fight 
in  the  English  Channel,  this  powerful  "Invincible  Armada"  was 
defeated  and  scattered  by  a  much  smaller  fleet  under  Howard, 
Drake,  Seymour,  and  other  skilled  English  seamen.  The  Spanish 
admiral,  in  his  efforts  to  escape  from  his  British  tormentors,  sailed 
with  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  around  the  coast  of  Scotland,  but  in 
a  storm  most  of  his  ships  were  wrecked  among  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Not  more  than  a  third  of  that  great  armament  ever  returned  to  Lis- 
bon.    From  this  time  (1588)  the  Spanish  power  began  to  decline. 

Gosnold,  an  English  navigator,  in  1602  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  North  America,  adding 
some  information  to  that  already  known. 

Although  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  passed  since  the 
Cabots  sailed  along  the  same  coast,  no  settlements  were  to  be 
found  north  of  St.  Augustine.  This  closes  the  first  century  of 
American  history.  The  next  century  (1600-1700)  brings  many 
changes;  nearly  all  of  the  colonies  are  planted,  the  germ  of  the 
new  nation  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  and  of  which  the  world 
hopes  so  much,  began  to  develop. 
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Synopsis  of  Discoveries  and  Expi^orations. 
1522-1602 — 80  Years. 
I. — Conquest  of   Mexico  by  Cortez, 


— Verrazzano  along  the  coast  of  North  America, 

— Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  - 

— Cartier  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 

— De  Vaca's  wanderings  through  New  Mexico, 

— Hernando  De  Soto's  Expedition — the  discovery 

of  the  Mississippi  River, 
— Coronado  in  New  Mexico,   -         -         -         - 
— Huguenots  in  Florida,     -         -         -         - 
—"The  Elizabethan  Age",    -         -         -         - 
— Drake's  voyage  around  the  world,    - 
— Gilbert  and  Raleigh's  attempts  at  settlement, 


1518-1521 
1524 

1532-1533 
I 534-1 535 
1528-1534 

1539-1543 

1540-1542 

1562-1565 

1558-1603 

1577-1580 

1583-1584 

1588 

1602 
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CHAPTKR    VI 


THE   AMERICAN   INDIAN. 


Parali^eIv  Readings  and  Correi^ate  Work. 

Special  readings  from  Parkman's  The  Jesuits  in  America.  All  of  the 
introduction.  Also,  from  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  all  of  chapter  I. 
The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North  America — Ellis. 

Literature:— Longfellow's,  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  (Selections). 
"The  Bridal  of  Pennacook," — Whittier. 

Fiction: — Any  of  Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales.  Also  Ramona. — H.  H. 


SCENE    FROM    INDIAN   LIFE. 


30. — Origin. — The  origin  of  the  Indian  race  is  not  known; 
though  many  theories  are  advanced  in  regard  to  it,  none  are  con- 
clusive or  satisfactory.  It  is  possible  that  many  ages  ago,  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  or  of  Europe  may  have  drifted  to  this 
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continent,  and  from  these  may  have  sprung  all  the  Indian  tribes 
found  in  America.  But  judging  from  the  evidence  of  myths  and 
of  language,  the  American  Indian  seems  to  have  no  connection, 
except  the  most  remote,  with  other  races  of  the  human  family. 
Let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  the  "evidence  of  myths  and  of  lan- 
guage." The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Frenchmen,  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Englishmen,  the  Russians,  and  all 
their  descendants  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  j 
Hindoos  of  India,  belong  to  the  same  race,  known  as  the  Indo- 
European,  or  Aryan  race.  We  and  the  Hindoo  are  kinsmen, 
children  of  the  same  father  of  the  long,  long  ago.  Now  we  have 
only  the  slightest  historic  records  to  tell  us  these  things,  but  we 
know  it  through  two  sources  of  information:  first  by  comparing 
legends,  ballads,  and  myths  of  the  different  Aryan  peoples; 
second  by  the  similarity  of  language.  The  same  nursery  tales  in 
varying  forms  are  told  the  children  of  Europe  and  Hindostan; 
they  are  the  same  stories  told  in  the  family  circle  of  our  common 
forefathers  many  centuries  ago  in  central  Asia. 

When  we  compare  certain  words  in  the  different  Aryan  lan- 
guages, we  find  them  alike  in  form  and  meaning  and  of  like 
grammatical  structure  and  inflection.  To  illustrate  the  similarity 
of  form  let  us  take  the  -word  fathe?^-  Latin,  pater;  Greek,  pater; 
Persian,  padar;  German,  vater;  Sanscrit  (Hindoo),  pitri;  English, 
father. 

31. — The  Indian  Language— It  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  450  different  aboriginal  languages  were  spoken  in  the  two 
Americas;  about  250  of  these  were  in  North  America.  At  the 
base  of  all  .these  numerous  forms  of  speech,  there  lies  a  unity  that 
seems  to  make  it  quite  evident  that  they  may  be,  and  probably 
are  all  descendants  from  a  single  parent  language.  Now  this 
same  common  characteristic  of  all  the  Indian  languages  also  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  the  languages  of  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  seems  to  prove  that  the  Indian  race  has  no  common  ancestry 
with  the  other  races  of  the  world.  This  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Indian  languages  is  what  Professor  Whitney  calls  "  incorporative" 
or  "  poly  synthetic"  character.  We  glean  the  following  illustra- 
tions from  the  writings  of  this  author.     The  Mexican  Indian's 
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name  for  goat  is  kwakwanh-tenisone,  which  means  literally, 
head-tree-Hp-hair;  head-tree,  meaning  horns,  and  hair,  meaning 
beard;  hence  we  have  the  honied  and  bearded  one.  Also  the 
noun,  pronoun,  and  verb  ideas  are  mcorpoj^ated  mio  one  word,  as, 
*'I-flesh-eat;"  or  if  for  emphasis,  the  object  is  left  to  stand  by 
itself,  it  is  first  represented  by  a  pronoun  in  the  verbal  compound: 
as,  "I-27-eat,  Wv^ flesh,''  for  "I  eat  the  flesh";  or  "I  it him-'gw^  the 
bread,  my  son,''  for,  "I  give  my  son  bread."  So  also  the  noun, 
pronoun,  verb,  adjective,  and  adverbial  elements  may  all  be  incor- 
porated into  one  word.  The  result  is  that  some  of  the  Indian 
words  are  very  long  as  illustrated  by  the  many  Indian  names 
found  among  our  western  tribes.  This  "  incorporative"  type  of 
language  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Indian  speech,  as  a  mere 
trace  of  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  Old  World  languages;  but  it  is 
the  one  general  characteristic  common  to  all  Indian  languages, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  evidence  that  all  these  various  forms  of 
speech  had  a  common  origin. 

Very  little  can  be  learned  of  positive  value  from  the  mythical 
element  among  the  Indians.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  there 
seems  to  be  a  tradition  that  the  world  was  once  destro^^ed  by  a 
flood,  but  aside  from  this  there  is  but  little  in  common  with  the 
Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 

32. — Religious  Notions. — To  the  Indian  mind,  there 
dwelt  in  every  stream  and  cataract,  in  every  cliff  and  glen,  in 
every  bird  and  beast,  in  every  tree  and  shrub,  a  mystic  influence 
for  good  or  ill.  To  him  the  sun  was  a  god,  the  moon  a 
goddess. 

This  was  nature-worship.  In  addition  to  this,  he  also  saw 
above  all  forms  of  nature,  many  conflicting  powers  for  good  and 
evil.  He  caught,  dimly,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  a  "Great  Spirit" 
and  a  future  existence.  The  above  refers  to  the  Indians  of  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  half-civilized  Indians  of  Mexico 
had  more  of  a  system  in  their  worship,  but  a  part  of  that  system 
was  the  cruel  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  The  Peruvian  Indians 
worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  deities;  this  religion  was 
more  mild  in  its  character  than  that  of  Mexico,  as  human  sacri- 
fices were  not  practised  by  the  Peruvians. 
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33. — Indian  Character. — The  Indians  had  a  high  sense  of 
honor  according  to  their  ideas  of  duty;  they  were  faithful  to 
each  other  and  to  their  tribe.  They  had  a  fortitude  that  mocks 
at  the  most  cruel  torments;  they  consider  it  an  act  of  weakness  to 
show  any  outward  expression  of  pain.  They  were  extremely 
thoughtless  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  morrow,  often  gorging 
themselves  without  thought  of  future  famine  as  a  result  of  their 
improvident  acts. 

34. — Physical  Characlerislics. — Long,  black,  coarse  hair 
and  deficient  beard  are  common  to  all  the  American  tribes.  They 
are  usually  known  as  of  a  copper  color,  but  all  variations  of  tint, 
from  an  almost  white  to  a  nearly  black,  may  be  found  among 
them. 

35. — Government  and  Warfare. — Each  tribe  was  gov- 
erned by  a  chief  and  a  council.  The  assemblies  were  conducted 
with  much  formality,  and  in  matters  of  importance,  all  of  the 
warriors  were  consulted.  On  the  war  path  each  warrior,  besides 
his  weapons,  carried  a  mat,  and  supported  himself  by  hunting 
until  he  reached  the  enemies'  country,  but  from  that  time,  no 
game  was  killed,  no  fire  built,  or  shooting  heard;  all  movements 
were  made  with  extreme  caution ;  they  were  not  even  permitted 
to  speak,  but  communicated  by  signs  and  motions.  If  successful 
in  attack,  the  savage  fury  of  the  victors,  the  hideous  yells,  and 
the  grim  faces  besmeared  with  paint  and  blood,  presented  a  hor- 
rible scene.  Some  of  their  prisoners  were  cruelly  tortured  before 
they  were  killed,  while  others  were  kept  as  slaves;  but  in  many 
cases  the  younger  prisoners  were  adopted  into  the  tribe. 

36. — Home  Life. — Nearly  all  the  tribes  cultivated  Indian 
corn  (maize),  beans,  and  pumpkins,  but  they  relied  principally 
upon  fish  and  wild  game.  All  the  labor  was  done  by  the  women, 
while  the  men  did  the  hunting,  fighting  and  fishing. 

37.— The  Habitations  and  Food  of  the  Indians.— The 
homes  of  the  Indians  were  mere  huts  generally  of  circular  form, 
with  a  hole  at  the  top,  which  served  as  an  escape  for  smoke. 
Some  tribes,  as  the  Iroquois,  had  more  pretentious  dwellings;  but 
even  the  best  of  them,  among  the  savage  tribes,  were  but  rude 
structures. 
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Map  No.  7. 


MAP   OF   INDIAN   TRIBES. 


The  words  on  the  map  ending  in  "an"  or  "ian"  indicate  families.  Each 
family  spoke  a  language  of  its  own,  varied  by  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 
tribes  of  each  family. 

Exercises  on  Map  of  Indian  Tribes. 
What  is  the  position  of  the  Iroquoian  as  related  to  the  Algon- 
kians?  Name  the  Indian  tribes  found  in  New  England.  To 
what  great  division  do  the  New  England  tribes  belong?  We 
shall  hear  of  these  tribes,  together  with  the  Seminoles,  Creeks, 
Cherokees,  lUinois,  Miamis,  Sioux,  Powhatans,  Shawnees, 
Ottawas:  locate  each  of  these  tribes,  and  state  to  what  general 
division  each  belongs.  Longfellow  in  his  Hiawatha  speaks  of  the 
Objawas;  they  are  usually  known  as  the  Chippewas.  Where  was 
their  home?     Did  they  belong  to  the  Sioux  or  the  Algonkians  ? 
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The  North  American  Indians  had  no  beasts  of  burden  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man.  The  horse,  of  which  the  Indians 
have  since  made  so  much  use,  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
Europeans. 

Maize,  the  potato,  and  tobacco  were  unknown  to  the  Europeans 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  Tobacco  and  maize  were  in 
general  use  among  the  Indians,  maize  being  the  principal  vege- 
table food. 

Many  medicinal,  coloring;,  and  other  valuable  plants  were 
native  to  America,  though  the  use  of  many  of  them  was  unknown 
to  the  natives. 

38. — Indian  Tribes. — Along  the  North  Atlantic  coast  were 
found  three  distinct  branches  of  the  Indian  race:  (i)  the  Algon- 
kians,  (2)  the  Iroquoians,  (3)  the  Southern,  or  Muskhogean.  i. 
The  Algonkians,  nearly  40  tribes,  were  spread  over  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far 
north  as  Hudson's  Ba}^  These  all  spoke  the  dialects  of  one  lan- 
guage. The  Virginia  and  New  England  Indians  also  belonged 
to  this  branch. 

2.  The  Iroquoians  had  their  seat  of  power  in  New  York 
state  and  the  lower  lake  region.  These  New  York  Indians 
are  known  as  the  "Five  Nations,"  and  after  a  kindred  tribe  from 
the  south  had  joined  them  they  were  known  as  the  "Six 
Nations. ' '  There  were  fifteen  tribes  that  properly  belong  to  the 
Iroquoians.  These  Indians  spoke  the  dialects  of  one  language. 
In  the  study  of  the  wars  of  the  northern  regions,  we  shall  hear  of 
them  as  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayu- 
gas,  the  Senecas,  the  Hurons,  and  later  the  Tuscaroras. 

3.  The  Southern,  or  Muskhogean  Indians  will  be  known  as 
the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Yemassees,  and 
Catawbas.  In  due  time  we  shall  hear  of  the  great  Sioux  family 
and  of  the  other  savage  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

39. — The  Mound  Builders. — In  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  are  the  remains  of  a 
supposed  extinct  race.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  civilization  in 
advance  of  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America.  These  remains 
consist  mainly  of  mounds  of  earth  inclosing  areas  of  some  extent 
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and  regularity  of  form.  These  are  constructed  of  mingled  earth 
and  stone.  They  sometimes  contain  human  bones,  and  seem  to 
have  been  burial  places  for  the  dead.  Others  seem  to  have  served 
as  temples.  These  mounds  vary  in  size  from  a  few  feet  in  cir- 
cumference to  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  some  of  them  having 
an  altitude  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet. 

It  is  not  positively  known  who  built  these  mounds.  Some 
find  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were  built  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  Indians,  while  others  think  that  they  were  made  by  an  extinct 
race. 
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40. — Conditions   in   Europe    and   America. — We  may 

take  the  year  1600  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things  on 
the  American  continent.  In  Europe  the  century  from  1500  to 
1600  A.  D.,  had  been  an  eventful  one.  The  Protestant  reforma- 
tion under  the  teachings  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  religious 
leaders,  began  near  the  opening  of  the  century.  The  famous  Diet 
of  Worms,  where  Luther  was  tried  for  heresy,  was  held  in  1520. 
The  Reformation  spread  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Christian  Europe, 
but  it  was  obliged  to  fight  for  its  existence.  In  Southern  Europe 
(France,  Spain  and  Italy)  it  was  practically  driven  out;  but  in 
Northern  Europe  (Germany,  Holland,  Scandinavia  and  England) 
it  was  able  to  sustain  itself. 
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In  North  America,  this  i6th  century  had  been  one  of  discov- 
eries and  explorations,  but  no  settlements  had  been  made  north 
of  Florida. 

We  are  now  to  study  about  the  events  of  the  17th  century,  or 
to  be  more  specific,  the  events  extending  from  1603  to  1693,  a 
period  of  ninety  years.  In  Europe  great  reUgious  wars  and  per- 
secutions were  in  progress  during  most  of  the  century,  the  results 
of  which  were  to  drive  many  people  to  the  New  World.  In 
America  it  was  a  century  of  colonization.  All  of  the  English 
settlements,  except  Georgia,  were  planted  during  this  time. 

41. — Influences  at  Work  in  England. — We  have  seen 
how  the  ambition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  to  '  'plant  an  English 
speaking  nation  in  America,"  and  that  he  found  the  task  beyond 
the  ability  of  one  man  to  accomplish.  The  English  mind  had, 
nevertheless,  been  aroused. 

Other  influences  were  at  work.  The  condition  of  the  poor  in 
England  was  distressing.  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village," 
though  written  more  than  150  years  later,  vividly  pictures  the 
condition  of  the  common  people  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  Sheep  raising  was  more  profitable  than  grain  raising, 
and  the  villages  were  turned  into  sheep  walks,  and  the  peasantry 
sent  adrift  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  more  thoughtful  and 
humane  citizens  looked  hopefully  to  the  New  World  for  a  solution 
of  this  problem  of  poverty. 

But  these  were,  however,  only  secondary  influences.  The 
prime  motive  was  a  financial  one.  Commerce  brings  wealth,  but 
commerce  implies  trade,  and  trade  must  have  two  parties;  hence 
the  movement  to  establish  settlements  in  America. 

42. — Two  Companies. — In  1606  a  company  was  organ- 
ized to  which  was  granted  by  James  I,  all  the  territory  on  the 
American  coast  between  the  parallels  34°  and  45°,  and  the  islands 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast.  This  company  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  London  Company  and  the 
Plymouth  Company. 

The  London  Company  was  granted  the  coast  of  North  America 
from  Cape  Fear  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River;  the  Plymouth 
Company,  the  coast  from  Long  Island  to   Nova  Scotia.     These 
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grants  extended  in  zones  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Between 
these  two  belts  of  country  lay  the  neutral  zone,  which  could  be 
occupied  by  either  company  under  the  condition  that  no  colonies 
should  be  planted  within  one  hundred  miles  of  each  other.  These 
charters  provided  that  the  settlers  were  to  have  all  the  political 
and  civil  rights  belonging  to  free  Englishmen  at  home;  that  the 
king  should  have  one-fifth  of  all  the  precious  metals  that  might 
be  found;  that  each  colony  should  be  governed  by  a  council 
appointed  by  the  king. 

At  the  time  these  charters  were  granted,  and  even  for  many 
years  later,  the  extent  of  North  America  westward  was  unknown, 
hence  the  absurd  provision  that  these  grants  should  extend  **from 
sea  to  sea. ' ' 

A  few  years  later  the  same  provision  was  placed  in  the 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  Connecticut  charters,  and  from  this,  in 
later  years,  these  two  states  laid  claim  to  some  of  our  western 
territory  because  it  lay  within  the  belt  of  country  granted  in  the 
charter. 

In  1607  each  of  these  companies  sent  out  a  colony.  The  one 
sent  by  the  Plymouth  Company  attempted  a  settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  but  after  remaining  one  winter  it 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  intense  cold.  The  colony  sent 
out  by  the  London  Company  succeeded  in  establishing  the  first 
English  settlement. 

43.— Jamestown  Colony. — This  colony,  consisting  of  105 
men,  sailed  in  three  ships  by  way  of  the  West  Indies.  They  had 
intended  to  establish  the  new  colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  the  scene 
of  the  former  failures,  but  by  chance  they  touched  the  coast  near 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  After  exploring  this  charming 
locality  for  some  time,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
country  could  suit  them  better.  They  selected  a  place  for  settle- 
ment on  the  river  which  they  called  the  James  in  honor  of  their 
king,  James  I.,  and  their  new  home  was  named  Jamestown. 

Nearly  one-half  the  colonists  were  "gentlemen,"  a  gentleman 
meaning  a  man  of  good  family,  and  unaccustomed  to  labor. 
Unfortunately,  they  looked  with  scorn  upon  all  physical  labor, 
and   were    therefore    very   poor   material    for   colonists.       They 
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expected  in  a  short  time  to  be  able  to  return  to  Kngland  well 
supplied  with  gold,  which  they  hoped  to  find  in  abundance. 

The  first  summer  at  Jamestown  was  a  terrible  one  for  the 
colonists.  The  place  they  had  chosen  for  settlement  was  in  an 
unhealthy  locality,  and  before  the  close  of  the  season  one-half  of 
the  settlers  were  swept  away  by  disease,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  kindness  of  the  Indians  who  brought  them  food,  the  others 
also  would  have  perished  from  hunger. 

Exercise  on  Map  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Everything  named  on  the  map  represents  a  scene  of  historic 
interest  during  some  period  in  United  States  history.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this  portion  of 
our  country. 

Locate  Jamestown,  St.  Mary's,  New  Castle  and  Philadelphia. 
These  were  the  first  settlements  of  four  different  colonies.  Of 
what  was  each  the  first  settlement  ?  Give  date  of  each  settlement. 
Williamsburg  was  the  old  capital  of  Virginia.  What  is  its  rela- 
tion to  the  York  and  the  James  rivers  ?  What  direction  is  it  from 
Yorktown  ?  From  Jamestown  ?  From  Richmond  ?  Has  Penn- 
sylvania access  to  the  ocean  ?  Does  it  touch  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ? 
You  will  hear  about  Kent  Island;  locate  it. 

Captain  John  Smith,  the  real  leader  at  Jamestown,  while 
exploring  the  country,  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  According 
to  his  own  account,  Powhatan,  the  most  powerful  Indian  chief  of 
that  part  of  Virginia,  determined  to  put  him  to  death,  and  the 
Indian  braves  were  ready  with  uplifted  clubs  to  dash  out  his 
brains,  when  the  chief's  daughter,  Pocahontas,  sprang  forward 
and  begged  her  father  to  spare  the  white  man's  life.  The 
maiden's  appeal  was  successful  and  Smith  was  sent  in  safety  to 
Jamestown.  There  has  been  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the 
truthfulness-  of  Smith's  story,  but  it  is  certain  that  Powhatan 
showed  his  friendship  for  the  English,  and  afterward  formed 
a  treaty  with  them  that  was  not  broken  while  he  lived. 
Pocahontas,  who  was  a  bright  Indian  girl,  often  visited  James- 
town and  showed  a  strong  friendship  for  the  colonists.  She 
became  a  Christian  and  w^as  received  into  the  church  under  the 
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baptismal  name  of  "Lady  Rebecca."  She  soon  afterw^ard  married 
John  Rolfe,  an  English  planter,  and  with  him  went  to  England. 
Eady  Rebecca  was  received  at  Court  with  favor,  though  James, 
who  was  careful  of  the  "Divine  right  of  kings"  had  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  Rolfe  had  not  been  guilty  of  treason  in  presuming 
to  marry  a  princess.     This  princess,  Pocahontas,  attracted  great 


JOHN    SMITH. 


attention  as  the  daughter  of  a  Virginian  emperor,  and  as  one  to 
whom  the  colonists  had  been  indebted  for  many  favors.  She 
died  while  in  England,  leaving  a  son  from  whom  some  of  the 
first  families  of  Virginia  trace  their  descent. 

Captain  Smith  explored  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  rivers 
flowing  into  it.  As  ordered  by  the  I^ondon  company,  he  was 
looking  for  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  the  school  boy  of 
to-day  knows  how  much  the  Httle  bays  and  rivers  of  Virginia 
lack  of  being  routes  to  India.     Gold,  not  the  tiUing  of  soil,  was 
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the  principal  object  of  the  first  settlers.     A  ship  load  of  glittering 
dust  was  sent  to  England,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  "fool's  gold." 

Comnmnis7n  a  Failure. — For 
the  first  few  years  the  settlement 
at  Jamestown  did  not  prosper. 
The  land  was  worked  in  com- 
mon, and  as  there  was  no  individ- 
ual ownership,  everything  raised 
was  placed  in  a  common  store 
house,  and  the  settlers  drew  from 
this  as  the}"  had  need.  It  w^as 
communism  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  few  who  were  willing  to  work 
w^ere  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
idle.  It  was  not  until  a  few 
years  later,  when  each  settler 
w^as  given  a  plat  of  ground  to 
own  and  to  work  for  himself, 
that  prosperity  came  to  the  settlement. 

44. — The  New  Charter. — The  London  company  was  dis- 
couraged at  the  small  returns  for  the  money  it  had  spent;  but 
many  Englishmen  were  anxious  to  have  the  colony  succeed  for 
other  reasons.  Virginia  seemed  to  be  an  open  door  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  England. 

In  1609  a  new  charter  w^as  granted  to  the  London  company, 
and  about  five  hundred  emigrants  were  sent  to  America  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  In  a  storm  one  of  the  ships  was 
WTecked  on  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Unfortunately,  Gates  and  the 
other  leaders  were  on  the  wrecked  vessel  and  w^ere  obliged  to 
remain  for  several  months  on  these  islands.  All  but  one  of  the 
other  vessels  reached  Jamestown  in  safet3\ 

45. — Starving  Time. — Soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  imi- 
grants,  Smith  w^as  compelled  to  return  to  England  to  receive 
medical  treatment  for  a  wound  received  by  an  accidental  explosion 
of  gunpowder.  The  colony  was  thus  left  with  no  one  able  to 
control  the  unruly  settlers  who  passed  a  winter  of  great  suffering. 
Of  the  500  persons  in  the  settlement  w^hen  Smith  sailed  for  Eng- 
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land  the  autumn  before,  but  60  were  alive  the  next  spring.     The 
hostile  Indians,  disease  and  starvation  had  done  their  work. 

On  the  Bermuda  Islands  abundance  of  food  was  found  for 
Gates  and  the  150  men,  women  and  children  with  him.  The 
winter  was  pleasantly  spent  in  that  lovely  climate  in  hunting  and 
fishing  and  in  building  two  vessels  with  which  to  carry  them  to 
Jamestown.  When  in  May  (16 10)  Gates  with  his  company 
reached  the  settlement,  he  found  a  scene  of  desolation.  Seeing 
that  it  w^as  hopeless  to  stay  longer,  he  placed  the  few  wretched 
people  remaining  on  board  two  vessels  found  in  the  harbor  and 
sailed  down  the  river,  hoping  to  find  refuge  and  succor  among 
the  English  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  But  for- 
tunately they  met  near  the  mouth  of  the  James,  the  fleet  under 
Lord  Delaware  coming  to  their  relief.  He  had  brought  abun- 
dance of  supplies  and  a  large  number  of  settlers.  This  year 
(1610)  is  known  as  the  starvmg  time. 

Later  Lord  Delaware  through  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  now  took  charge  of  the  colony. 
It  was  during  the  administration  of  Dale  that  the  communistic 
plan  was  abandoned,  and  tobacco  began  to  be  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  close  of  his  administration  found  the  colony  firmly 
established  and  its  success  no  longer  in  doubt. 

j^jp — l^he  year  1619  will  be  remembered  for  two  important 
events:  the  first  meeting  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  the 
beginning  of  slavery. 

Up  to  this  time  the  people  of  Virginia  had  had  no  voice  in 
making  the  laws  under  which  they  lived.  The  governor  and  the 
council  were  absolute  in  power,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  to  the  orders  of  the  king.  During  this  year  the  leading 
citizens  were  called  together  by  the  new  governor  (Yeardley)  for 
the  purpose  of  making  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colony. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  self  government  in  America.  The  Vir- 
ginia assembly  came  to  be  known  as  the  House  of  Burgesses^ 
because  the  members  were  representatives  of  the  borough,  an 
English  name  for  town;  but  the  boroughs  in  Virginia  were  at 
this  time  merely  plantations.  These  boroughs  soon  developed 
into  counties.     We  shall  learn  presently  that  in  New  England 
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the  township  is  the  unit  of  government,  while  in  the  south  it  is 
the  county. 

The  western  states  as  a  rule  combine  the  two  systems.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  two  sections,  north  and  south,  take  the 
nature  of  local  government  from  the  impulse  given  by  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England  and  of  Virginia  respectively. 

46. — Beginning  of  Slavery  in  America. — During  this 
year  a  Dutch  man-of-war  came  into  the  port  of  Jamestown  and 
sold  to  the  settlers  twenty  African  slaves.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  slavery  in  America.  At  this  time  slavery  was  nearly  universal 
and  even  Christian  nations  seemed  to  see  no  wrong  in  it,  or  in  the 
slave  trade.  Foreign  slave-trade  continued  in  America  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  but  was  abolished  in  1808.  Slavery  after  an 
existence  in  America  of  nearly  two  hundred  fifty  years  disap- 
peared amidst  the  smoke  of  battle  in  the  war  of  1861-65. 

In  addition  to  African  slavery  there  existed  for  many  years  in 
Virginia  a  form  of  semi-slavery.  Many  white  people  were  sent 
over  from  England  to  be  bound  out  a  certain  number  of  years  as 
apprentices  to  the  planters.  In  order  to  relieve  the  crowded 
prisons  of  their  criminals,  shiploads  of  these  unfortunates  w^ere 
sent  to  Virginia  to  be  sold  as  slaves  for  a  term  of  years;  orphans 
and  vagrants  were  also  shipped  to  America  for  the  same  purpose. 
After  serving  their  allotted  time,  these  "indentured  servants,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  set  free. 

The  two  forms  of  slavery  continued  side  by  side  for  many 
years,  but  finally  it  became  evident  that  African  slavery  was  the 
more  profitable,  hence  white  slavery  gradually  disappeared. 

In  1624  the  London  company's  third  and  last  charter  was 
annulled  by  the  king,  and  Virginia  became  a  royal  province. 
As  a  royal  province  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the  king,  but 
the  province  still  retained  the  right  to  elect  its  own  legislature 
and  to  make  its  own  laws,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  governor, 
or  of  the  king  and  parliament. 

47. — Indian  Massacres. — Virginia  suffered  from  two  Indian 
massacres,  one  in  1622,  the  other  in  1644.  For  several  years  pre- 
vious to  1622,  there  had  been  unbroken  peace  with  the  natives. 
In  their  fancied  security,  the  English  had  carelessly  scattered  in 
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small  settlements,  or  on  plantations;  they  permitted  the  Indians 
to  go  and  come  among  them  without  a  thought  of  danger;  but  it 
proved  a  fatal  confidence. 

Since  the  death  of  Powhatan  his  younger  brother  had  become 
the  most  powerful  chief  in  Virginia.  This  brother's  hatred  of 
the  English,  though  carefully  hidden  under  a  mask  of  friendship, 
never  slept.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  set  for  the  attack 
on  the  whites,  the  Indians  came  into  the  settlements  as  usual, 
professing  great  friendship;  but  at  mid-day  the  massacre  com- 
menced. In  one  hour  nearly  350  men,  women  and  children  fell 
victims  to  their  savage  treachery.  This  attack  of  the  Indians 
would  have  been  all  but  fatal  to  the  English  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia had  it  not  been  for  the  warning  given  the  night  before  the 
the  attack  by  a  Christian  Indian,  to  the  people  of  Jamestown. 
The  people  were  hurriedly  armed  and  warnings  sent  to  all  the 
settlements  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  As  the  Indians  did 
not  attack  when  they  found  the  whites  prepared  for  them,  a  large 
part  of  the  people  were  thus  saved.  An  exterminating  war  fol- 
lowed, many  of  the  Indians  being  killed  and  the  others  driven 
back  into  the  wilderness. 

The  second  massacre  (1644)  resulted  as  did  the  first  one,  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Indians.  There  were  Indian  troubles  many 
years  later,  but  all  serious  danger  from  that  source  ceased  by  the 
overthrow  and  capture  of  the  Powhatan  chief. 

48. — Some  English  History.—  The  Stuarts.— "V)!^  glorious 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  closed  in  1603,  and  James,  the  vSon  of  the 
famous  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  crowned  king  of  England.  As 
he  was  already  king  of  Scotland,  the  two  nations  were  thus  under 
one  ruler,  though  for  many  years  each  country  continued  to  have 
its  own  parliament.  The  first  four  of  the  Stuarts  were  fanatical 
in  their  belief  in  the  "Divine  right  of  kings."  This  meant 
that  the  king's  authority  can  in  no  way  be  limited  by  the  people, 
church  or  parliament.  The  rulers  of  this  house  were  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Anne.  The  first  four  of  these  were  so  obstinate  in  their  efforts  to 
rule  England  under  these  royal  claims,  that  one  of  them  (Charles 
I.)  was  beheaded,  and  another  (James  II.)  was  driven  from  his 
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throne,  while  the  other  two  succeeded  in  bringing  only  trouble 
and  contempt  upon  themselves.  King  John,  400  years  before, 
had  signed  the  Magna  Charta^  granting  among  other  things,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  resigning  all  right  to  tax  his  subjects 
without  the  consent  of  his  parliament. 

James  I.  attempted  to  over-ride  these  ancient  constitutional 
privileges.  The  people's  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons steadily  and  firmly  insisted  upon  considering  subjects  which 
the  king  told  them  to  let  alone.  So  the  struggle  went  on,  but 
James  I.  died  in  the  year  1625,  before  the  opposition  had  devel- 
oped its  full  strength. 

Charles  I.  inherited  his  father's  idea  of  the  "Divine  right  of 
kings,"  and  being  obstinate,  unscrupulous,  and  utterly  wanting 
in  ability  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  character  of 
the  English  people,  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
Commons. 

49. — Puritanism  in  England. — The  leaders  in  opposition 
to  Charles  I.  were  the  Puritans.  But  who  were  the  Puritans? 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  a  law  known  as  "The  Act 
of  Uniformity"  was  passed  compelling  all  the  people,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Estab- 
lished church,  and  forbidding  anyone  to  conduct  any  other  wor- 
ship. Many  of  the  Catholics  fled  to  other  countries,  and.  a  large 
number  of  Protestants  refused  to  obey  the  law.  Those  who 
believed  in  a  simpler  form  of  worship  and  a  purer  life  were  called 
in  derision  '' Puritans ^  Mau}^  of  these  separated  from  the  Estab- 
lished church,  and  were  therefore  known  as  "Separatists,"  or,  as 
they  would  not  conform  to  the  established  worship,  they  were 
called  "Non-Conformists,"  or  "Dissenters."  Not  all  Puritans 
were  separatists.  Large  number  of  the  Puritan  non-conformists 
were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  not  obeying  the  law  for  uniformity 
of  worship.  In  England  the  day  for  burning  at  the  stake  for 
religious  opinions  had  passed  away  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne;  but  full  political  and  religious  liberty  did  not  come  until 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688. 

50. — The  Civil  War  in  England  Begins. — The  breach 
between  Charles  and  his  Parliament  widened  as  the  struggle  for 
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supremacy  continued.  The  king  finally  took  the  fatal  step  by 
demanding  that  five  of  the  most  troublesome  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  punished  for 
treason.  "Treason,"  to  Charles,  meant  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  in  Parliament  and  a  demand  for  redress  of  a  king,  who 
b}^  "Divine  right,"  considered  himself  the  only  ruler  of  the 
nation. 

The  nobles,  the  clergy  of  the  English  church,  and  a  majority 
of  the  country  gentlemen  were  on  the  side  of  the  king;  these 
were  known  at  the  time  as  "Cavaliers."  On  the  side  of  Parlia- 
ment were  the  tradesmen  of  the  town,  the  great  farming  class, 
known  as  the  yeomanry,  some  country  gentlemen,  and  a  few  of 
the  nobility.  The  opponents  of  the  king  were  called  in  derision 
"Roundheads,"  from  the  Puritan  method  of  cutting  the  hair. 
A  large  part  of  those  in  opposition  to  the  king  were  dissenters. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  civil  war  was  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  Charles  I.  Cromwell,  the  great  Puritan  leader,  was 
made  "Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth."  In  1660,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  house  of  Stuart  was  recalled 
to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Charles  II. 

51. — The  Old  Dominion. — To  return  to  Virginia.  The 
members  of  the  London  Company  were  in  favor  of  a  free  govern- 
ment as  against  the  tyrannical  acts  of  King  James  I.  They  there- 
fore favored  giving  the  people  a  voice  in  the  government.  As  a 
result,  the  first  Virginian  Assembly  was  called  together  in  16 19. 
But  the  king  did  not  like  this,  nor  did  he  like  to  have  so  influen- 
tial a  body  of  men  as  the  London  Company  in  opposition  to  him- 
self. In  1624,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  succeeded  in  having 
the  London  Company's  charter  annulled.  By  this  act  Virginia 
became  a  royal  province,  but  the  people  still  retained  their  rights 
to  legislate  for  themselves  through  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

The  Cavaliers  in  Virginia. — Except  for  the  short  period  of 
Indian  troubles  in  1644,  Virginia  thrived  during  the  first  fifty 
years  under  the  royal  government.  During  the  struggle  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  and  especially  after  the  king's 
death,  the  Cavaliers,  as  the  Royalists  were  called,  came  over  to 
Virginia  in  large  numbers,  so  much  so  that  society  in  the  colony 
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soon  took  on  the  characteristics  of  the  new  comers.  Some  of  the 
most  noted  names  in  our  history  are  those  of  these  Cavalier  immi- 
grants. George  Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Pay  ton  and 
Edmund  Randolph,  Madison,  Monroe,  Henry  and  Jefferson  were 
descendants  of  these  Cavaliers.  As  most  of  these  immigrants  had 
been  country  squires  in  England,  living  on  large  estates,  with 
numerous  servants  about  them,  they  naturally  continued  the 
same  manner  of  living  in  America.  There  were  no  large  towns 
in  Virginia;  these  planters  lived  in  comfort  on  their  own  estates, 
in  large,  roomy  houses,  protected  against  the  Indians  by  pali- 
sades. Their  chief  product  was  tobacco.  So  important  was  it 
that  the  people  used  it  as  currency;  the  planters  kept  their 
accounts  in  it,  debts  and  taxes  were  paid  by  it. 
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WASHINGTON'S  HOME. 


Virginia  is  so  favorably  situated  for  commercial  purposes  by 
means  of  her  bays  and  navigable  rivers,  that  many  of  the 
planters  had  their  own  warehouses  and  wharfs  to  which  at  stated 
periods,  ships  came  to  discharge  their  cargoes  and  to  take  on  the 
tobacco  and  other  products  of  the  plantation.  Washington's 
home  at  Mount  Vernon  is  a  typical  illustration  of  these  planta- 
tion homes. 

All  needed  supplies  could  thus  be  brought  so  readily  to  the 
very  door  of  the  planter  that  the  necessit}^  for  establishing  manu- 
factories in  the  colony  was  not  felt,  and  as  a  result  Virginia 
remained  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  community. 

52. — Sir  William  Berkeley. — In  1642,  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  Charles  I.  sent  over 
Sir  William  Berkeley  to  be  governor  of  Virginia.     For  35  years 
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he  was  the  central  figure  in  its  history.  During  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  the  Burgesses  were  permitted 
to  appoint  their  governor,  and  for  a  time  Berkeley  was  out  of 
office.  He  was  a  typical  Cavalier,  courtly  in  manners,  generous 
in  his  hospitaUty  to  all  who  came  to  him,  a  gentleman  of  refine- 
ment, but  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  also  a  pitiless  despot.  He  had 
no  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  nor  did 
he  think  it  wise  to  attempt  to  fit  them,  by  education,  for  that 
duty;  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Divine  right  of  the  few  to 
govern  the  many.  He  was  ^  bigot  in  religion,  a  king- worshiper 
in  politics,  and  a  tyrant  in  government.  His  own  language  will 
best  express  his  opinion  of  education  and  the  printing  press:  "I 
thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing  presses,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have,  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged 
them,  and  libels  against  the  best  governments;  God  keep  us  from 
both."  He  was  correct  from  his  point  of  view;  free  thought  is 
the  enemy  of  despotic  .  government,  and  he  worshiped  at  the 
shrine  of  despotism. 

Berkeley  governed  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with 
satisfaction  to  the  great  mass  of  people.  Cromwell  had  permitted 
the  House  of  Burgesses  to  elect  the  governors  of  Virginia,  and 
for  eight  years  Berkeley  held  no  office,  but  when  Charles  II.  came 
to  the  throne  in  1660  he  was  re-instated  as  governor.  As  the 
House  of  Burgesses  acted  in  harmony  with  his  own  views,  he 
kept  the  same  men  in  office  for  sixteen  years,  merely  adjourning 
the  house  from  year  to  year. 

53, — A  Period  of  Adversity. — After  fifty  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  we  come  to  a  period  of  adversity. 

(a.)  The  depression  of  trade  caused  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  English  navigation  laws. 

(d.)  The  king  gives  Virginia  away  to  two  of  his  favor- 
ites. 

(c.)     The  Indian  troubles. 

(d.)     Bacon's  Rebellion. 

All  these  come  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  1676  as  a 
focal  date. 
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{a.)  Depression  of  Trade. — The  navigation  laws  had  been 
passed  during  the  time  of  Cromwell,  but  by  his  "wise  neglect" 
Virginia  was  permitted  to  govern  herself,  and  to  trade  with  other 
nations  as  she  saw  fit. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  these  trade  laws  were  re-enacted 
and  rigidly  enforced.  By  them  heavy  duties  must  be  paid 
both  in  America  and  in  England.  When  a  ship  left  the  American 
port  it  must  pay  duty,  and  on  its  arrival  in  England  a  tariff  was 
collected  on  the  goods  it  contained.  Colonial  products  could  be 
sent  to  England  only,  and  in  English  ships  manned  by  English 
seamen.  The  hands  of  the  colonists  were  therefore  tied.  The 
price  of  tobacco,  the  planter's  principal  revenue,  was  almost 
nothing.  This  was  the  selfish  policy  both  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  English  merchants.  By  it  Virginia  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Selfishness,  as  a  rule,  defeats  its 
own  purposes,  and  this  proved  no  exception. 

{b.)  IHrginia  Given  Aivay. — At  the  time  of  these  financial 
difficulties,  the  king  granted  to  two  of  his  favorites,  Lords  Arling- 
ton and  Culpepper,  all  of  Virginia  "to  be  held  by  said  noblemen 
for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years. ' '  By  this  act  of  Charles  II. ,  Vir- 
ginia with  her  40,000  inhabitants,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him- 
self and  to  his  father,  was  given  away  as  a  man  might  convey 
his  own  estate  to  a  friend. 

Through  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  Virginians  these  two 
favorites  never  came  into  full  possession  of  this  grant,  but  the 
transaction  served  to  irritate  the  already  unsettled  condition 
of  the  people. 

(<:.)  Indian  Outbreak. — In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties 
came  the  third  and  last  Indian  outbreak.  In  the  spring  of  1676 
a  large  force  was  ready  to  march  against  the  red  men  when 
Governor  Berkeley  disbanded  the  militia,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
the  colony  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  forts.  But  the  real 
reason  was  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  rebellion.  There  was 
danger  that  this  force  after  disposing  of  the  Indians,  might  turn 
on  himself  and  his  government  and  demand  some  unpleasant 
things.  This  the  governor  knew,  and  feared  to  have  so  large  an 
organized  force  in  the  colony. 
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{d.)  Bacon's  Rebellion. — At  this  time  a  young  planter  named 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  who  had  come  to  Virginia  a  few  years  before, 
applied  for  a  commission  to  march  against  the  Indians,  which 
commission  was  refused.  Nevertheless,  Bacon  led  his  men 
against  the  Indians  and  routed  them,  driving  them  towards  the 
mountains.  But  Bacon  had  no  commission  from  the  governor  to 
organize  forces  and  to  fight  the  Indians;  this  to  the  old  governor 
was  rebellion.  Berkeley  with  a  mounted  force  started  after  the 
young  rebel,  who  at  the  time  was  fighting  the  Indians;  but  the 
whole  colony  rose  against  the  governor  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Jamestown.  The  old  Cavalier  for  the  time  bent  before 
the  storm.  He  called  a  new  House  of  Burgesses,  and  commis- 
sioned Bacon  to  go  against  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  Bacon  was 
gone,  the  governor  proclaimed  him  a  rebel.  Bacon  hastily 
returned  to  Jamestown,  and  after  a  short  siege,  captured  and 
burned  it.  The  governor  finding  the  people  against  him,  fled 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Chesapeake.  Just  at  the  height  of  his 
success.  Bacon  died  of  a  fever.  The  people  being  now  left  with- 
out a  leader,  soon  abandoned  the  struggle  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  Berkeley  now  took  bloody  vengeance.  "The  white- 
haired  Cavalier  proved  himself  a  tiger.  The  taste  for  blood  had 
turned  his  head."  Twenty-three  persons  were  executed.  When 
Charles  II.  heard  of  these  executions  he  said:  "That  old  fool 
has  hanged  more  men  in  that  naked  country  than  I  have  done 
for  the  murder  of  my  father."  A  few  months  later  when  the 
hated  governor  sailed  from  Virginia  to  England,  bonfires  blazed 
and  guns  were  fired  by  the  rejoicing  people.  Less  than  one 
year  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  Berkeley  died  of  a  broken  heart 
because  the  king,  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served,  turned 
against  him.  Had  he  been  as  sensitive  to  the  good  will  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  had  so  long  ruled,  they  and  posterity 
would  have  accorded  him  a  higher  place  in  their  regard. 

A  century  (1676- 1776)  of  peace  and  prosperity  follows  this 
dark  period  in  Virginia's  history.  Our  next  visit  will  be  during 
the  stirring  times  of  the  Revolution. 
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THE  PI. ANTING  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES. 


ParalIvEIv  Readings  and  Correlate  Work. 

History: — Specific  readings  from  Bancroft's  United  States  History; 
Index  Titles:  Bradford,  Gov.  William;  Winthrop,  Gov.  John;  Winthrop, 
the  Younger;  Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas;  Endicott,  Gov.  John;  Eliot,  Rev. 
John;  Williams,  Roger;  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Anne;  Davenport,  Rev.  John. 

General  readings:  Fiske's  The  Beginnings  of  New  England.  Palfrey's 
History  of  New  England.  Coffin's  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  chapters  6, 
9,  ID,  II  and  12. 

Old  South  Leaflets  No.  7,  The  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  No. 
8,  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut;  also  Nos.  21,  22,  48-55,  may  be  used 
with  profit.  Everett's  Oration  of  1824,  The  Pilgrims.  Macaulay's^j^ay  c?« 
3Iilton,  Extract,  The  Purita7is.    Earle's  Diary  of  Anna  Green  Winslow. 

Read  Mrs.  Heman's  poem,  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers." 
Also  Pierpont's  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers."     Holmes's  "The  Pilgrim's  Vision." 

Supplementary  reading:  Corbett  and  Content's  Stories  of  the  Three 
Americas,  pp.  157-162. 

Literature: — Longfellow's  Miles  Standish.    Whittier's  "The  Exiles." 

Historic  Fiction: — Mrs.  Stowe's  The  Mayflower.  Columbian  Historical 
Novels,  Vol.  V.  Austin's  Standish  of  Standish,  and  her  Betty  Alden. 
Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables;  and  his  Legends  of  the  Province 
House  (in  Twice  Told  Tales). 

Civil  Government:— Local  self  government;  the  town  meeting.  The 
civil  township,  or  town;  its  history;  its  place  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment; its  officers  and  their  duties. 

Geograpliy: — The  New  England  States. 


54. — The  Pilgrims  go  to  Hollaad. — During  the  same 
year  that  Jamestown  was  settled,  a  band  of  Puritan  dissenters 
with  John  Robinson  as  their  pastor,  attempted  to  leave  England 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  new  homes  in  Holland  where  they 
could  have  freedom  of  worship. 

As  a  boat  was  rowing  a  part  of  the  emigrants  to  the  ship  that 
was  to  take  them  to  Holland,  a  company  of  English  horsemen 
dashed  among  the  helpless  women  and  children  who  were 
standing  on  the  sea  shore  to  be  carried  to  the  waiting  ship. 
After  these  helpless  victims  were  captured,  the  magistrates  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them;  they  could  not  punish  and 
imprison  wives  and  children  for  no  other  crime  than  to  wish  to  flee 
with  their  husbands  and  their  fathers  from  a  land  of  religious 
tyranny.  They  could  not  be  sent  home  because  they  had  none,  so 
the  men  who  had  been  so  zealous  to  seize,  were  glad  to  let  their  suf- 
fering victims  go  on  any  terms.  Such  was  the  flight  of  Robinson 
and  his  little  flock  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  It  was  not  until 
1609  that  these  Pilgrhns  finally  settled  at  Ley  den,  Holland. 

Though  these  people  had  been  persecuted  at  home,  they  were 
yet  English  not  only  in  language  but  in  sympathy.  England 
was  their  home;  the  Dutch,  th.ough  kind  to  them,  spoke  a 
strange  tongue,  and  had  manners  and  customs  foreign  to 
them.  After  several  years  residence  at  Ley  den  thej^  began  to 
look  longingly  to  the  New  World,  where  they  could  still  be 
Englishmen  and  yet  be  free  from  religious  persecutions. 

Both  the  London  and  the  Plymouth  companies  were  anxious 
to  plant  colonies  within  their  respective  grants;  the  Pilgrims  in 
Holland  had  no  difficulty  therefore  in  getting  permission  from 
either  of  these  companies  to  make  a  settlement  in  America.  The 
Dutch  West  India  Company  held  out  many  inducements  for 
them  to  make  settlements  near  the  Hudson  River,  the  country 
then  claimed  by  Holland;  but  being  Englishmen  they  desired  to 
remain  such. 

55. — The  Pilgrims  go  to  America. — The  king  of  Eng- 
land was  fearful  that  such  freedom-loving,  strong  willed,  con- 
scientious men  would  set  up  a  government  on  this  vSide  of 
the  Atlantic  that  might  be  dangerous  to  the  Divine  right  of 
kings;  here  then  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  But  without 
permission  from  the  king  these  men  determined  to  make 
a  home  in  the  New  World.     A  part  of  the  Pilgrims  remained  in 
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Holland  with  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  while  others  sailed  in 
the  Speedwell  from  Delft- Haven,  Holland,  to  vSouthampton, 
England.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  Pilgrims  from 
England  in  the  Mayflower. 

After  a  few  days  delay  at  this  port  a  start  was  made,  but  the 
Speedwell  proving  herself  un-sea- worthy,  both  ships  put  back 
into  the  harbor  of  Pl3miouth.  The  more  hardy  and  willing  of 
both  sexes  were  now  placed  on  the  Mayflower,  "a  floating  village" 
of  one  hundred-two  souls.  This  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
first  ship  load  of  colonists  sent  to  Jamestown,  thirteen  years 
before.  The  success  of  the  New  England  colonies  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  their  existence  is  also  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

56. — The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. — After  a  voyage  of 
sixty-five  days  the  Mayflower  was  safely  moored  in  the  harbor  of 
Cape  Cod.  But  before  any  landing  was  made,  a  solemn  compact 
for  the  government  of  the  colony  was  framed  and  signed  by  all  the 
men,  forty-one  in  number.  John  Carver  was  chosen  governor 
for  the  first  year.  A  few  da3\s  later,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1620,  an  exploring  party,  including  Governor  Carver,  Governor 
Bradford,  Captain  Miles  Standish,  Winslow,  and  others  dis- 
covered Pl3miouth  Harbor  and  chose  it  for  a  permanent  home. 
This  date  is  celebrated  as  "Forefather's  Day,"  though  it  was  not 
until  four  days  later  that  the  Mayflower  was  brought  safely  into 
the  harbor  and  a  final  landing  made.  There  were  no  friends  to 
welcome  them.  Port  Royal  to  the  north  and  Virginia  at  the 
south  were  the  nearest  .settlements. 

Here  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  on  a  bleak  coast,  in  a 
severe  climate,  with  a  wilderness  and  lurking  savages  on  one 
side,  and  the  stormy  Atlantic  on  the  other,  stood  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  on  a  spot  made  forever  famous  by  their  heroic  deeds. 
A  monument  to  commemorate  this  event  has  been  erected  over 
a  large  boulder  supposed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  first 
landing. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  settlement  was  well  supplied  with 
pure  water  from  a  brook  flowing  down  the  hill-side.  The 
ground  had  already  been  cleared  by  the  Indians  for  cultivation. 
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The  first  work  was  to  put  up  a  large  building  in  which  to  store 
their  goods  and  to  furnish  temporary  shelter.  It  was  only  by 
the  greatest  exertions  that  the  people  were  enabled  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  severe  New  England  winter.  Some 
remained  in  the  Mayflower  until  spring,  others  in  rudely  con- 
structed homes. 

Spring  found  but  half  the  colony  alive;  the  settlers'  exposure 
to  the  cold  and  storms  before  they  could  be  suitably  housed 
resulted  in  wasting  consumption  and  other  lung  difficulties. 
The  want  of  proper  food,  though  not  a  prime  cause,  increased 
the  mortality.  Some  who  passed  through  the  winter  of  suffering 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Among  those  who  died  was  Governor 
Carver.  Governor  Bradford  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  hardships  during  the  first  winter,  when, 
in  April  following,  the  Mayflower  sailed  for  England,  not  one  of 
the  colonists  returned  with  it. 

57. — The  Indians  Around  Plymouth. — As  a  precaution 
against  the  Indians,  some  cannon  were  placed  on  the  hill  near 
by,  and  the  village  protected  by  a  stockade;  but  this  was 
afterward  found  to  be  unnecessary.  A  year  or  two  before  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  a  great  pestilence  had  swept  away  a 
large  part  of  the  Indians  along  the  coast  of  New  England. 

Before  a  place  of  settlement  had  been  found,  the  exploring 
party  were  surprised  by  a  shower  of  arrows  falling  among  them, 
but  no  harm  came  from  it.  Aside  from  this,  there  were  no 
hostile  demonstrations  from  the  Indians  during  the  first  critical 
period  of  the  settlement. 

In  the  early  spring,  Samoset,  an  Indian  who  had  learned  a 
few  English  words  from  some  fishermen  along  the  coast  of  Maine, 
boldly  entered  the  village  and  exclaimed  in  English,  "Welcome, 
Englishmen."  Through  this  Indian  much  valuable  information 
was  gained  about  the  country  and  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes. 
He  also  taught  the  settlers  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  corn,  and 
in  many  ways  aided  the  new  comers. 

A  little  later,  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Massasoit,  the  chief 
of  the  Wampanoags,  was  made.  For  more  than  fifty  years  this 
treaty  was  sacredly  kept  by  both  parties,  and  not   until   King 
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Philip's  war  (1675)  was  it  broken.  Massasoit  had  the  best  of 
reasons  for  making  this  treaty  with  the  English. 

To  the  west  of  Narragansett  Bay  lived  the  Narragansett 
Indians,  who  were  the  powerful  foes  of  the  Wampanoags. 
Massasoit  thought  it  wise  to  have  the  English  settlers  his  allies. 
Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Plymouth  colony  with  a  bundle  of  arrows  bound  together 
with  a  snake's  skin.  Governor  Bradford  understanding  this  as  a 
token  of  hostility,  filled  the  snake's  skin  with  powder  and  balls, 
and  sent  it  back  to  Canonicus;  this  had  the  desired  effect; 
Canonicus  concluded  that  he  was  unable  to  successfully  fight 
Vv^hite  men  possessing  such  destructive  weapons. 

58.— The  Growth  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.— The 
colony  at  first  grew  slowly;  at  the  close  of  ten  years  it  numbered 
but  300  souls.  For  the  first  two  years,  "they  had  all  things 
common,"  as  at  Jamestown  thirteen  years  before;  but  in  New 
England,  as  in  Virginia,  the  communistic  plan  failed. 

After  the  third  harvest  there  was  no  general  want  of  food, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  cattle  were  introduced.  Rev.  John 
Robinson  did  not  live  to  reach  the  Plymouth  colony,  though 
he  longed  to  do  so.  After  his  death  his  wife  and  children,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  people,  emigrated  to  America. 

At  the  close  of  the  20th  year  (1640)  the  colony  numbered 
3000;  at  the  time  of  King  Phillip's  war  (1675)  it  had  increased 
to  about  10,000. 

In  1692  it  was  annexed  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  of 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  a  part.  This  was  done  by  order  of 
William  III.,  king  of  England. 

During  all  the  time  of  its  separate  existence  as  a  colony ,  Ply- 
mouth had  enjoyed  perfect  self  government,  bound  only  by  the 
common  law  of  England.  Her  people  elected  their  own  governor, 
legislature  and  judges.  The  same  advantages  were  also  enjoyed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  but  when  they  were  united  by 
William  III.  he  deprived  them  of  the  power  to  elect  their  own 
governor,  though  he  still  granted  them  charter  privileges. 

59. — Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. — It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  people  who  settled  Plymouth  were  Puritan  Separatists; 
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the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  about  whom  we  shall 
presently  study,  were  Puritans,  but  not  Separatists.  The  term 
"Pilgrim  Fathers"  is  properly  applied  to  the  colonists  of  Ply- 
mouth only.  Most  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  at  that  time, 
still  retained  their  membership  in  the  established  church.  They 
did  not  object  so  much  to  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the 
English  church,  as  they  did  to  her  religious  forms  and  ceremonies; 
they  believed  that  these  led  to  dead  formalism  in  worship,  and 
to  a  species  of  idolatry.  Their  wish  was  to  reform  the  church, 
not  to  separate  from  her. 

There  are  in  America  two  general  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment, Episcopal  and  non- Episcopal.  Under  the  Episcopal  form, 
all  the  churches  of  a  denomination  are  in  one  organism;  all  the 
different  churches  are  governed  by  Episcopal  authority;  this 
authority  is  vested  in  bishops,  the  highest  of  the  three  orders. 
The  non- Episcopal  churches  are  those  that  have  no  bishop;  as  a 
rule,  each  congregation  is,  in  church  government,  more  or  less 
independent  of  all  others.  These  churches  are  associated  for 
Christian  work  and  fellowship,  but  have  a  degree  of  independent 
action  not  found  in  the  Episcopal  churches. 

To  return  to  England;  the  church  of  England  is  Episcopal  in 
form,  and  was  therefore  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  kingly  government.  It  was  affirmed  "No  bishops,  no 
king."  It  naturally  followed  that  the  bishops  with  other 
church  dignitaries,  and  all  who  favored  Episcopal  government 
were  royalists.  On  the  other  hand,  Puritanism  and  republican- 
ism naturally  united  against  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  king. 
The  two  great  parties  in  England  during  the  17th  century  were 
the  Royalist  and  the  Puritan,  the  Cavaher  and  the  Roundhead. 
Virginia  was  Cavalier,  Royalist  and  Episcopal;  New  England  was 
Puritan,  Republican  and  anti- Episcopal. 

In  1625  Charles  I.  was  crowned  king  of  England,  and  it  soon 
became  clear  that  he,  like  his  father,  had  high  notions  as  to  the 
Divine  right  of  kings.  He  soon  quarreled  with  the  House  of 
Commons  because  they  would  not  vote  him  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  government.  This  tax- vote  was  withheld  in  order  to 
compel  the  king  to  grant  their  own  demands.     The  Commons 
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knew  that  if  the  king  could  raise  money  by  taxes  levied  by  himself, 
he  would  soon  be  independent  of  parliament.  In  a  fit  of  anger 
the  king  finally  dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  more  to 
call  it  together.  He  did  succeed  in  governing  for  eleven  years 
without  a  parliament.  It  was  during  this  troubled  period  that 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  was  securely  planted  in  America. 
A  number  of  Puritans  of  w^ealth  and  influence  bought  of  the 
Plymouth  Company  a  strip  of  country  extending  from  three  miles 
above  the  mouth,  of  the  Merrimac  River  to  three  miles  below  the 
Charles  River,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  same 
year  a  colony  of  Puritans  under  Governor  Endicott  settled  at 
Salem.  The  next  year  Charles  I.  granted  this  company  a  charter 
under  the  title  of  "The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England."  By  this  charter  the  members  of  the 
company  were  to  choose  their  ovv^n  governor  and  all  other  officers. 
They  could  make  their  own  laws  if  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  England. 

The  leading  Puritans  becoming  discouraged  at  the  outlook  in 
England,  determined  to  move  the  company  to  America  and  to 
take  the  charter  with  them,  the  king  not  seeming  to  object.  But 
it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  for  a  tyrannical  king,  though  it 
is  possible  he  hoped  by  this  emigration  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his 
troublesome  subjects.  In  1630  a  colony  of  nearly  800  persons, 
with  John  Winthrop  as  governor,  came  to  Salem.  These  people 
brought  with  them  horses,  cattle,  farming  implements,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  for  a  prosperous  colony. 

60. — Settlement  of  BosIod. — The  peninsula  on  which 
Governor  Winthrop  finally  settled  was  crowned  by  three  hills, 
and  was  therefore  for  sometime  known  as  Tri- Mountain,  or 
Tremont.  The  Indian  name  for  the  peninsula  was  Shav*miul. 
Boston,  so  named  from  Boston,  England,  whence  many  of  the 
emigrants  had  come,  now  occupies  this  peninsula.  Though  many 
died  during  the  first  few  months,  the  colony  prospered  from  the 
first.  When  the  war  between  the  Parliament  and  the  king  broke 
out,  emigration  to  America  ceased  for  a  time,  some  even  return- 
ing to  England  in  order  to  help  their  friends  against  the  king. 
But  during  the  twelve  years  from  1630  to  1642,  more  than  20,000 
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Puritans  had  come  to  New  England.  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
covered  with  the  sails  of  commerce;  the  hum  of  industry  was 
everywhere  heard. 

Many  of  the  settlers  were  university  men;  the  clergy  were, 
as  a  rule,  highly  educated.  With  such  a  community,  education 
was  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  happy,  free  and  prosperous  com- 
monwealth. The  first  care  of  the  colonists  was  therefore  to  plan 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  Public  schools  were  soon 
established.  In  1636,  only  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  at 
Boston,  Harvard  College  was  founded. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  remained  separate  until  1692, 
a  period  of  over  60  years.  In  1692,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
Plymouth  colony  was,  by  order  of  William  III.,  united  to  Mass- 
achusetts Bay  colony  and  the  two  have  since  been  known  as 
Massachusetts. 

61. — Connecticut. — Connecticut  is  the  English  spelling  for 
an  Indian  name,  meaning  Long  River. 

Many  of  the  settlers  along  the  sea  coast  were  early  tempted  to 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  As  early  as  1633,  some  Pil- 
grims from  the  Plymouth  colony  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  and 
established  homes  and  a  trading  post  at  Windsor.  Ten  years 
before  this  time,  the  Dutch  had  taken  possession  of  the  Hudson 
valley  at  New  York  and  at  Albany. 

These  places  were  then  known  as  New  Amsterdam  and  Fort 
Orange.  The  Dutch,  through  the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hudson, 
claimed  all  the  country  as  far  east  as  the  Connecticut  River;  they 
therefore  considered  the  English  settlers  in  the  valley  as  intrud- 
ers. In  order  to  keep  the  English  out  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
they  had  built  a  fort  on  the  present  site  of  Hartford.  When  the 
colonists  on  their  way  up  the  river  to  Windsor  came  near  the 
Dutch  fort,  the  commander  ordered  them  to  turn  back,  but 
heedless  of  threats,  they  continued  up  the  river  to  their  des- 
tination. 

The  Dutch  wanted  to  control  the  Connecticut  valley  and  the 
Indian  fur-trade  that  it  brought  them;  with  the  English,  the 
making  of  homes  was  the  prime  object,  the  fur- trade  being  of 
secondary  importance. 
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Saybrook. — A  short  time  before  the  settlement  of  Windsor, 
Lord  Say-and-Seal,  Lord  Brooke  and  others  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  region  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  extending  from  the  Narragansett  Bay  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1635  John  Winthrop,  the  son  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  built  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut, 
naming  it  Saybrook,  in  honor  of  Lord  Say-and-Seal  and  Lord 
Brooke.  This  fort  made  it  impossible  for  the  Dutch  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  in  time  they  gracefully 
as  possible  yielded  possession  to  the  English. 

Hooker  and  Congregation  Migrate  to  the  Comiecticnt  Valley. — In 
Massachusetts  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  was  restricted 
to  church  members.  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  pastor  at  Cam- 
bridge, believed  that  all  the  people,  so  far  as  possible,  should 
have  a  part  in  the  government;  Governor  Winthrop,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  that  only  the  wisest  and  best  should  govern. 
Because  of  this  difference  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  thought  it 
best  for  himself  and  congregation  to  make  new  homes  w^here  the 
political  air  would  be  freer. 

During  the  mid-summer  of  1636  Hooker  and  his  flock  made 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Connecticut  River  where 
they  built  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  company  consisted  of  about 
a  hundred  men,  women  and  children.  They  drove  their  herds 
with  them,  and  in  part  lived  upon  the  milk  from  the  cows. 

Another  company  had  crossed  the  same  wilderness  the  pre- 
vious fall,  but  had  reached  their  destination  so  late  in  the  season 
that  they  endured  great  hardships  and  suffering.  With  renewed 
courage  they  now  w^elcomed  the  new-comers  under  Hooker. 
Other  parties  of  emigrants  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston  settled  at 
Windsor,  Wethersfield  and  Springfield.  All  of  these  places  were 
for  a  time  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  Spring- 
field has  always  remained  so.  Three  years  after  this  migration 
the  people  of  the  three  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethers- 
field met  at  Hartford  and  formed  a  written  constitution  by  which 
they  agreed  to  be  governed.  This  little  republic,  known  as  Con- 
necticut, thus  became  the  first  state  created  by  a  written  consti- 
tution, deriving  its  power  from  the  people  themselves.     In  this 
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republic  there  was  no  restriction  of  suffrage  to  church  members. 
This  constitution  said  nothing  of  a  king;  it  recognized  no  author- 
ity above  the  people  but  the  Divine  Ruler.  It  was  practically 
the  model  of  all  the  state  constitutions  in  the  American  Union. 
It  differed  from  a  charter  by  which  many  of  the  colonies  were 
governed,  as  it  was  a  mutual  agreement  between  equals.  In 
1644  the  Sa}  brook  colony  w^as  united  to  Connecticut,  the  two 
thus  coming  under  one  government. 

62. — New  Haven  Colony. — In  1638  a  large  company  of 
Puritans  including  many  wealthy  men,  came  directly  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  at  New  Haven,  on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  These  people  were  under  the  general  leadership 
of  Rev.  John  Davenport. 

Davenport  and  Hooker,  though  both  Puritan  divines  and 
leaders,  were  in  strong  contrast,  as  were  also  their  followers. 
Davenport  was  a  conservative.  Hooker  a  radical;  Davenport  went 
back  to  the  old  Mosaic  law  for  a  model;  Hooker  gave  a  model  for 
free  constitutional  government  for  future  free  republics. 

The  rules  for  the  government  of  the  New  Haven  colony  were 
based  on  the  Bible.  Death  was  the  penalty  for  many  offenses. 
None  but  members  of  the  Congregational  church  could  vote  or 
hold  office.  In  many  respects  the  New  Haven  laws  were  like 
those  of  Massachusetts. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  son  of 
the  beheaded  king  Charles  I.,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. Goffe  and  Whalley,  two  of  the  judges  who  had  condemned 
Charles  I.  to  death,  found  a  refuge  in  New  Haven  from  the 
wrath  of  the  new  king.  Davenport  and  the  New  Haven  colonists 
openly  aided  and  concealed  them  from  the  king's  officers,  who 
were  never  able  to  find  the  refugees.  In  order  to  punish  the 
colonists  for  their  kindness  to  the  regicides,  he  annexed  their 
colony  to  Connecticut, 

63. — Rhode  Island, — Roger  Williams  was  a  Puritan  divine, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  preach  in  Boston  because  of  his  radical 
views.  He  was  afterwards  employed  for  a  time  as  a  public  school 
teacher  at  Salem,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  people  of 
Boston  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  work  and  return  to  the 
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Plymouth  colony.  He  still  continued  to  make  known  his 
opinions,  and  so  strong  was  the  opposition  to  his  teachings  that 
it  was  determined  to  send  him  back  to  England.  His  request  for 
permission  to  remain  until  spring  was  granted;  but  in  mid- 
winter, a  ship  being  about  to  sail  for  England,  the  authorities 
of  Boston  sent  an  officer  to  Salem,  then  the  home  of  Williams, 
to  arrest  and  place  him  on  shipboard.  Williams,  learning  of 
this  order,  fled  through  the  wilderness  to  the  region  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay.  In  his  flight  he  suffered  much  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *'for  fourteen 
weeks  did  not  know  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."  The  Narra- 
gansett Indians  kindly  received  and  sheltered  him.  Referring  to 
their  kindness  he  says,  "The  ravens  fed  me  in  the  wilderness." 
(See  I  Kings,  xvii,  6.) 

But  what  was  all  this  trouble  about  ?  Roger  Williams  taught 
that  the  office  of  a  government  is  to  restrain  crime,  but  never  to 
control  opinions;  to  punish  the  guilty,  but  not  to  violate  indiv- 
idual freedom  of  thought;  to  give  equal  protection  to  every  form 
of  religious  belief,  but  to  support  none.  The  state  should  have 
no  power  over  the  soul  to  punish  what  might  be  but  an  error  of 
conscience  or  of  belief.  The  leaders  of  the  colonies  insisted  on 
the  presence  of  every  man  at  public  worship;  Williams  con- 
demned the  law  as  unjust  and  unwise.  Only  church  members 
were  permitted  to  vote  or  to  hold  office;  Williams  said,  "As  well 
choose  a  physician  because  of  his  knowledge  of  theology."  In 
soul  matters,  he  would  have  no  weapons.  He  affirmed  that  the 
doctrine  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  was  clearly  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  the  very  One  in  whose  name  these  persecutors 
were  acting.  He  was  the  first  amoiig  modern  thinkers  to  afi/irm  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  conscience,  a?id 
to  assert  the  equality  of  opinio7is  before  the  law. 

Many  long,  bloody  religious  wars  were  fought  in  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  the  long 
experience  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  great  numbers  have 
suffered  all  manner  of  torture  because  of  the  efforts  of  those  in 
authority  to  chain  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  of  man. 
These  persecutions  were  not  confined  to  one  nation  nor  to  one 
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church;  it  was  the  universal  idea  that  the  state  could  have  a 
religion,  and  any  opposition  to  that  religion  was  treason  to  the 
state.  The  very  Puritans  who  left  their  homes  to  seek  freedom 
of  worship  in  the  w^ilds  of  America,  were  not  willing  to  grant  in 
New  England  what  they  had  demanded  in  Old  England.  But 
from  the  study  of  the  teachings  of  Roger  Williams  we  see  what 
infinite  possibilities  lie  in  the  evolution  of  an  idea.  The  princi- 
ple of  toleration  as  taught  by  him,  and  put  into  practical  oper- 
ation in  Rhode  Island,  has  now  become  the  practice  of  all  the 
more  enlightened  Christian  nations  of  the  world.  The  old  has 
passed  away  like  the  memory  of  a  dreadful  dream.  The  people 
of  our  own  America  are  as  free  in  their  intellectual  and  religious 
life,  as  is  the  air  they  breathe.  It  is  difficult  for  this  generation 
to  realize  that  the  old  days  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  ever 
existed.  It  is  possible  we  may  also  fail  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities won  for  us  by  those  moral  and  intellectual  heroes  of  the 
past.  Many  European  states  still  cling  to  the  musty  notion  of 
the  union  of  church  and  state. 

The  idea  of  religious  liberty  was  planted  in  good  soil.  The 
early  settlers  of  New  England,  though  a  little  slow  at  first  to  see 
the  logic  of  their  position,  soon  became  the  most  vigorous  advo- 
cates of  religious  liberty  and  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

During  the  same  year  that  Hooker  and  his  party  settled  at 
Hartford  (1636),  Roger  Williams  founded  a  city  which  he 
called  Providence  in  honor  of  God's  providential  care  over  him 
during  his  wanderings.  According  to  Williams's  sense  of  justice 
the  land  was  purchased  of  the  Indians. 

Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  held  opinions  quite  different  from  the 
other  settlers  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  violent  theological  discussions  she  w^as  banished  from  the 
colony.  She  and  some  of  her  friends  bought  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island  from  the  Indians  and  settled  at  Portsmouth;  soon  after- 
ward Newport  was  built  on  the  other  end  of  the  island.  The 
colony  around  the  Narragansett  bay  grew  rapidly,  as  it  was  a 
refuge  for  "soul  liberty." 

In  1644  the  different  settlements  sent  Roger  WiUiams  to 
England  to  procure  a  charter  for  the  government  of  their  colony. 
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He  was,  through  the  strong  influence  and  friendship  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  successful  in  obtaining  a  very  liberal  one,  so  liberal  indeed 
that  the  state  continued  to  be  governed  by  it  until  long  after  the 
Revolutionary  war.  This  charter  was  obtained  of  the  English 
parliament,  as  the  king  and  parliament  were  then  at  war.  By 
its  provisions  the  two  settlements  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment under  the  name  of  "Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions." The  laws  of  the  new  colony  granted  perfect  religious 
freedom  to  its  settlers. 

Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  having,  a  few  years  later,  settled 
within  the  borders  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  was,  in  her  own 
home  cruelly  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

64. — New  Hampshire  and  Maine. — The  early  history 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  is  closely  associated  with  that 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mason  and  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  country  between 
the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec  Rivers,  and  extending  sixty  miles 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Afterward  Mason  got  posses- 
sion of  the  land  between  the  Merrimac  and  Piscataqua  Rivers 
arid  extending  sixty  miles  back  from  the  coast.  He  called  it 
New  Hampshire  after  his  home,  Hampshire,  in  England. 
Gorges  claimed  the  country  east  of  the  Piscataqua.  Massa- 
chusetts also  claimed  the  country;  she  finally  got  full  possession 
of  Maine  by  purchase  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges.  Maine  continued 
a  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820,  at  which  time  it  became  a 
separate  state  in  the  Union. 

A  part  of  the  followers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  settled  at  Exeter 
on  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua,  near  the  towns  of  Dover  and 
Portsmouth,  which  had  already  been  settled  by  Mason's  men. 
New  Hampshire  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  in  1680  it  became  a  royal  province.  The  settlers 
of  New  Hampshire  were,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  troubled  by 
the  claims  of  Mason's  heirs  and  assigns. 
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PARAI.EEI.  Readings  and  CorreIvATE  Work. 

History: — Specific  readings  from  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States;  Index  List:  Pequots,  Indian  war  of;  Philip,  King  Philip's  war; 
Quakers,  persecuted  by  New  England;  witchcraft  in  Salem.  Lodge's  The 
Colonies.     Barle's  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England. 

General  readings:  Coffin's  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  chapters  15,  17, 
21  and  25.     Larcom's  A  New  England  Girlhood. 

Old  South  Leaflets  No.  19,  The  Bill  of  Rights. 

Read  Longfellow's  "New  England  Tragedies,"  and  Whittier's  "The 
Witch's  Daughter." 

Historic  Fiction:— Columbian  Historical  Novels,  Vol.  VIL  Austin's  A 
Nameless  Nobleman,  and  Dr.  Le  Baron's  Daughters. 

Civil  Government:— The  State  Government;  the  officers  and  their 
duties;  the  three  departments  of  government — legislative,  executive  and 
judicial;  the  duties  of  each  of  these  departments. 


65.— The  Colonial  Confederacy. — Twenty  years — from 
1620  to  1640 — mark  the  colonizing  period  of  New  England.  Its 
future  history  concerns  itself  with  the  growth  of  that  which  had 
already  been  planted. 

In  1643,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven  formed  a  confederacy^  for  mutual  protection  against  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Indian  tribes  in  their  midst.  They  had  also  in  mind  any  possible 
changes  in  the  English  government  that  might  be  against  their 
interests.  Rhode  Island  wivShed  to  join  the  confederacy  but  the 
other  colonies  would  not  consent,  because,  as  they  claimed, 
Rhode  Island  had  no  charter.  The  real  cause  was,  as  we  might 
suspect,  the  hostility  of  the  other  colonists  to  the  liberal  govern- 
ment of  their  little  neighbor. 
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The  Saybrook  settlements  had  been  absorbed  by  Connecticut. 
New  Hampshire  was,  at  this  time,  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 
Maine  was  also  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  admitted  to  the  union. 

This  union  of  the  colonies  lasted  for  nearly  fifty  years.  This 
confederacy,  though  not  strong,  had  within  it  the  germs  of  our 
present  federal  union. 

66. — Colonial  Governments. — There  were  three  general 
forms  of  colonial  government:  (i)  the  7'oyal,  (2)  the  charter,  (3) 
the  p?'Oprieta?y . 

Under  the  fvyal  government,  the  governor  was  appointed  by 
the  king,  but  all  the  other  officers  were  elected  by  the  people. 
The  people  of  the  colony  were  permitted  to  make  their  own  laws, 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  governor  or  of  the  king;  these  laws 
must  also  be  in  harmony  with  the  English  constitution  and  laws. 

Charter  Government.  —  A  charter,  as  known  in  our  early 
history,  was  an  instrument  in  writing  executed  in  due  form, 
given  by  the  king  (or  some  other  supreme  power)  bestowing  gov- 
ernmental rights  and  privileges  upon  a  company  or  a  colony. 
Most  of  the  charters  were  practically  constitutions.  Both  the 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  charters  were  so  liberal  and  satis- 
factory that  they  remained  in  force  as  constitutions  long  after  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  Connecticut  charter  gave  the  colonists 
full  power  to  govern  themselves.  They  were  permitted  to  choose 
all  their  own  officers,  to  make  their  own  laws,  to  inflict  punish- 
ment or  grant  pardons,  and  in  fact,  to  exercise  every  form  of  an 
independent  government.  The  king  had  no  veto  on  the  acts  of 
the  colony.  Connecticut  was,  except  in  name,  independent. 
The  charter  of  Rhode  Island  was  equally  liberal.  Every  person 
could  at  all  times  freely  and  fully  exercise  his  own  judgment 
and  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  The  principles  of  Hooker 
and  Williams  were  made  effective  by  these  two  charters.  To 
Governor  Winthrop,  the  younger,  is  due  the  honor  of  obtaining 
the  Connecticut  charter. 

Rhode  Island  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  obtained  in  1644, 
through  the  efforts  of  Roger  Williams,  a  charter  from  the  British 
parliament.     When  the  house  of  Stuart   was  restored  to  power 
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in  England  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  Rhode  Island  sought 
and  obtained  a  new  charter. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  afterward  lost 
their  charters  for  a  time,  as  the  result  of  the  Andros  usurpation. 
How  they  got  them  again  we  shall  see  presently. 

Proprietary  Government. — Under  the  proprietary  plan  of 
colonization  and  government,  the  proprietor,  in  a  sense,  took 
the  place  of  the  crown,  and  was  also  at  times  governor  of 
the  colony.  The  king  granted  to  an  individual,  or  individuals, 
exclusive  privileges  of  ownership  and  of  government  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country.  This  grant  w^as  in  the  nature  of  a 
charter  given  to  the  proprietor.  Settlements  were  made  under 
the  general  management  of  the  proprietor.  The  settlers  were 
permitted  to  make  their  own  laws  and  to  choose  all  the  officers 
of  the  colony  below  the  governor  or  deputy  governor. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  good  illustrations  of  this 
form  of  government. 

67. — Local  Self=Government. — In  New  England  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  a  congregation  with  their  minister  to  migrate 
and  settle  in  a  body,  thus  forming  little  communities  and  republics 
of  their  own.  These  companies  after  building  homes  for  them- 
selves, built  a  house  of  worship,  which  could  be  used  either  as  a 
church  or  as  a  town  hall,  as  necessity  determined. 

These  centers,  containing  the  public  meeting  house,  were  usu- 
ally surrounded  by  a  farming  population  extending  over  a  country 
six  or  eight  miles  square ;  these  divisions  of  territory  were  called 
townships,  or  towns.  Thus  in  time,  New  England  became 
settled  by  numerous  self-governing  communities. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  general  forms  of  local  self- 
government  in  the  United  States:  in  one,  the  township  (or  town) 
is  the  ^^?^^V  of  government;  in  the  other,  the  county.  The  town- 
ship system  has  its  origin  in  New  England;  the  county,  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  New  England  states  have  always  been  organized 
into  counties,  but  the  real  power  is  centered  in  the  town  meetings. 

The  southern  states  follow  the  example  of  Virginia,  making 
the  county  the  smallest  territorial  division  for  the  purposes  of 
government;  the  town  meeting  is  unknown  in  the  south.     Some 
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states,  like  Illinois,  have  both  systems.  Most  of  the  northwestern 
states  adopt  the  New  England  plan.  In  the  township  system, 
the  highest  officer  in  the  town  is  usually  known  as  supervisor. 
The  supervisors  from  the  different  towns  compose  the  county 
board.  By  the  county  plan,  the  civil  township  is  unknown,  and 
the  county  commissioners  are  elected  by  the  general  vote  of  the 
county. 

68.— The  Indians  of  New  England.— The  New  England 
tribes  all  belonged  to  the  Algonquin  branch  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  Wampanoags  occupied  the  country  between  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Narragansett  Bay.  Massasoit  and  his  son,  King  Philip,  were 
of  this  tribe.  The  Narragansetts  lived  near  and  to  the  west  of 
Narragansett  bay.  The  Mohegans  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Connecticut;  they  were  always  friendly  to  the  whites. 
Between  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Mohegans,  near  the  Thames 
River,  dwelt  the  Pequots.  North  of  the  Mohegans,  in  central 
Massachusetts,  were  the  Nipmucks.  The  Indians  numbered  in 
all  New  England,  west  of  Maine,  probably  25,000  men,  women 
and  children. 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  by  the  whites  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity  and  to  lead  them  to  adopt  civilized  life. 
John  Eliot  was  the  great  apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  translated 
the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language  and  taught  them  the  methods 
of  civilized  life.  But  Eliot  was  not  alone  in  this  work.  Many  of 
the  Indians  living  near  the  whites  became  Christians,  and  a  few 
were  well  educated;  but  the  red  men  as  a  whole  repelled  all 
efforts  of  the  English  to  elevate  them. 

The  English  were  not  wise  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
Without  question,  the  natives  were  unjustly  treated. 

69. — The  Pequot  War. — The  Pequots  were  a  fierce  tribe, 
and  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors.  The  Mohegans,  who  were  in 
mortal  fear  of  them,  were  pleased  to  have  the  English  settle  in 
the  Connecticut  valley;  they  would  then  have  an  ally  and  a  pro- 
tector against  their  dreaded  enemy.  In  the  very  year  that 
Thomas  Hooker  and  his  company  migrated  to  Connecticut 
(1636)  the  Pequots  began  their  depredations  against  the  whites. 
They  made  strong  efforts  to  persuade  the  Narragansett  Indians 
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to  join  them  in  a  general  war  against  the  settlers,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Roger  Williams,  the  old  chief  was  persuaded  to 
remain  at  home  and  to  keep  his  tribe  out  of  the  war.  The 
Pequots  were  thus  left  alone  to  fight  the  English. 

The  war  commenced  by  the  murder  of  some  white  men  by  the 
Indians.  An  expedition  sent  by  Massachusetts  against  them 
was  unsuccessful,  and  only  served  to  arouse  their  savage  nature. 
The  Connecticut  settlements  were  very  much  exposed,  and  con- 
sequently suffered  the  most  from  the  inhuman  massacres.  After 
a  year's  suffering,  the  Connecticut  people  concluded  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  savage  work.  An  expedition  of  over  a  hundred  white 
men,  with  a  few  Mohegan  allies,  all  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Church,  was  sent  against  the  Pequots.  This  command  also 
included  a  small  force  from  Massachusetts  under  Captain  Under- 
hill.  Most  of  the  Pequot  warrors  had  fortified  themselves  in  a 
circular  palisade  near  the  Mystic  River.  At  early  dawn  Captain 
Church  surprised  them  in  their  fortified  position.  The  Indians 
made  a  brave  defense,  and  for  a  time  victory  was  in  doubt,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight  Captain  Church,  seizing  a  fire-brand,  threw 
it  among  the  wigwams.  The  flames  quickly  swept  through  the 
light,  combustible  material  and  about  600  Indians,  men,  women 
and  children  perished,  most  of  them  by  the  flames;  those  who 
attempted  to  escape  were  shot  down  by  the  English  and  their 
Indian  allies.  The  few  who  had  survived  the  slaughter  at  the 
palisades  attempted  to  escape  to  the  Hudson,  but  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts.  Those  that  escaped  death  were  either 
placed  in  other  tribes  or  sold  into  slavery.  Thus  a  whole  tribe 
was  quickly  swept  out  of  existence. 

The  effects  of  this  victory  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
remaining  tribes,  and  for  nearly  40  years  peace  reigned  in  New 
England. 

70. — King  Philip's  War. — During  the  long  period  of  peace 
following  the  Pequot  war,  the  whites  were  constantly  encroaching 
upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  red  man.  Though  the  Indian 
received  pay  for  his  land,  he  never-the-less  felt  that  he  was 
being  crowded  out  of  his  native  home.  The  Indians  gradually 
came  into  possession  of  many  of  the  white  man's  weapons  of  war 
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and  became  very  expert  in  their  use.  The  Pequots  had  been 
obUged  to  meet  the  KngHsh  with  their  own  crude  weapons — the 
bow-and-arrow  and  the  tomahawk;  but  now  the  savage  had  the 
white  man's  fire  arms. 

A  few  years  after  the  Pequot  war  Miantonomo,  the  chief  of 
the  Narragansetts,  and  friend  of  Roger  WilUams,  had  been 
captured  and  put  to  death  by  the  Mohegans.  Though  the  old 
chief  had  been  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  English,  they  fully  con- 
sented to  his  death.  Miantonomo's  son  Canonchet,  was  now 
chief,  and  the  fires  of  revenge  for  his  father's  death  still  smoul- 
dered in  his  breast. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  had  always  been  a 
friend  of  the  Pilgrims,  had  passed  to  the  red  man's  happy  hunting 
ground,  and  King  Philip  his  son,  was  now  the  sachem.  These 
were  the  conditions,  when,  in  1675,  King  Philip's  war  broke 
out.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  three  tribes — 
the  Wampanoags,  the  Narragansetts,  and  the  Nipmucks — had 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  drive  the  whites  from  the  country.  If 
such  a  conspiracy  did  exist,  it  would  seem  that  their  plans  had 
not  been  fully  matured  when  the  war  came.  King  Philip  is  given 
credit  for  uniting  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  whites,  though 
this  is  questioned  by  some  authorities. 

Exercise  on  Map  of  New  England. 

Among  what  tribe  of  Indians  was  the  Plymouth  colony? 
Rhode  Island  ?  Connecticut  ?  Where  were  the  Pequots  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  tribes  ?  Did  these  tribes  belong  to  the  Iroquois 
or  the  Algonquins  ?  In  what  direction  did  the  Hooker  colony 
travel?  What  direction  is  Dover  from  Portsmouth?  Exeter 
from  Portsmouth  ?  In  what  colony  were  these  cities  ?  Where  is 
Boston  in  relation  to  Salem  and  Plymouth  ?  At  which  place  was 
the  first  settlement  made  ?  the  second  ?  the  third  ?  the  fourth  ? 
the  fifth?  the  sixth?  the  seventh?  the  eighth?  the  ninth? 
Notice  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts;  what  were  the 
north  and  the  south  boundaries  as  given  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  charter?  In  what  direction  did  Roger  Williams  flee?  From 
what  place  to  what  place?  What  colony  was  in  most  danger  from 
the  Pequot  war?     King  Philip's  war? 
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The  first  Indian  attack  was  a  surprise  to  the  people  of  Ply- 
mouth, but  they  acted  promptly  and  bravely.  Within  a  month 
the  power  of  the  Wampanoags  was  broken,  and  Philip,  with  a 
few  of  his  followers  sought  shelter  among  the  Nipmucks. 

Three  thousand  Narragansett  Indians  with  a  winter's  supply 
of  food,  had  stationed  themselves  in  a  strong  palisade  in  the 
midst  of  a  swamp,  in  Rhode  Island.  In  December  their  fortified 
position  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  looo  white  men,  and  after 
hard  fighting,  was  captured.  Over  looo  Indians  were  killed,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  Indian  home  life,  was  destroyed.  Victory  for 
the  whites  seemed  complete,  but  for  nearly  a  year  the  savages 
continued  to  annoy.  The  Indians  never  fought  in  open  battle; 
their  war  was  one  of  ambush  and  surprises.  Many  villages 
were  attacked  and  some  captured.  Settlements  in  all  directions, 
even  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston,  were  laid  waste.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  the  scalping-knife  and 
tomahawk. 

But  the  Indians  were  not  a  match  for  the  sturdy  New  Kng- 
lander.  Before  the  year  1676  all  the  principal  chiefs,  including 
Philip  and  Canonchet,  had  been  killed;  the  few  remaining 
hostile  Indians  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Christian  Indians  had  all  remained  faithful  to  the  English. 
Connecticut,  through  the  loyalty  of  the  Mohegans,  had  escaped 
the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  The  war  was  a  dreadful  scourge 
to  New  England.  More  than  600  settlers  were  killed  and 
as  many  homes  destroyed.  The  Indians  continued  to  fight 
for  two  years  longer  in  Maine,  to  which  place  the  war  had 
spread.  All  of  New  England  west  of  Maine  was  now  free 
from  the  red  man,  except  the  friendly  Mohegans  and  the  Chris- 
tianized Indians. 

71. — Trouble  With  the  Quakers.  —  Nearly  mid- way 
between  the  two  Indian  wars  of  New  England,  came  the  trouble 
with  the  Quakers. 

Quakerism  had  its  origin  in  England  through  teachings  of 
George  Eox,  a  man  of  most  excellent  character.  These  people 
called  themvSelves  Friends,  but  their  enemies  in  derision  named 
them  Quakers — a  name  now  honored  among  men. 
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By  their  teachings  they  excited  great  alarm  both  in  England 
and  America.  They  said  "Follow  the  commands  of  the  Divine 
voice  in  the  soul. ' '  By  this  they  seemed  to  throw  off  all  external 
authority  and  to  reject  both  the  church  and  the  Bible.  To  the 
Englishman  of  that  day,  it  seemed  a  form  of  anarchy.  The 
Puritan  looked  to  the  Bible  for  his  authority;  the  churchman  to 
his  church;  but  the  Quaker  looked  into  his  own  heart.  The 
people  generally  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  free  thought.  The  Friends 
used  no  title  of  honor;  they  took  off  their  hat  to  no  one,  not  even 
to  the  king  himself;  they  observed  no  sacraments  in  their  wor- 
ship; they  took  no  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  they  opposed  all 
war. 

The  first  Quakers  that  came  to  Massachusetts  were  sent  back 
without  being  permitted  to  speak  to  any  of  the  people  in  Boston ; 
but  they  continued  to  come,  though  imprisonments  and  fines 
awaited  them.  Some  of  the  Quakers  were  whipped,  others 
branded  with  hot  irons,  still  others  had  their  ears  cut  off;  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Finally  in  their  desperation,  the  officers  of  the 
colony  hung  four  of  the  Quakers  on  Boston  Commons,  one  of  the 
four  being  a  woman.  But  the  heart  and  the  better  judgment  of 
the  people  of  Boston  would  have  no  more  of  it,  and  persecutions 
ceased.  Smarting  under  their  persecutions,  some  of  the  Friends 
did  and  said  unwise  things  that  irritated  the  Puritan  leaders. 
But  neither  Massachusetts  nor  an}^  other  country  has  ever  had, 
since  that  day,  better  citizens  than  the  Friends  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be.  During  all  these  trials  of  the  Quakers,  Rhode  Island 
was  open  to  them,  but  they  were  not  vSeeking  an  asylum,  but  an 
opportunity  to  proclaim  their  doctrine. 

72. — The  Witchcraft  Delusion. — In  1692,  about  thirty 
years  after  the  persecutions  of  the  Quakers,  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion broke  out  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

The  strange  conduct  of  two  girls  who  were  supposed  to  be 
bewitched,  was  the  original  cause  of  this  witch-panic.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  excitement  all  the  supposed  witches  were  old 
women,  but  soon  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station  was  a  shield 
against  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Before  the  wild  frenzy  had 
passed,  twenty  persons  were  executed  as  witches,  one  of  them  a 
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clergyman  in  high  standing.  Besides  those  who  were  executed, 
150  men  and  women  were  in  prison,  and  200  others  had  been 
accused.  No  one  was  safe.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
there  was  no  way  for  proving  one's  innocence,  when  accused. 
The  stupidity  and  horror  of  such  justice  soon  dawned  upon  the 
mind  of  the  people;  the  judges  themselves  were  in  danger  of  being 
accused;  the  spell  was  broken. 

In  order  to  understand  how  these  things  could  be  possible,  we 
must  remember  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was,  at  that  time, 
universal.  Hundreds  of  innocent  persons  had  been  executed  in 
England  under  this  charge.  Though  the  belief  in  witchcraft  did 
not  immediately  cease  to  cloud  the  mind  of  intelligent  men,  these 
were  the  last  victims  in  America  under  such  charges. 

73.— Charles  II.  and  New  England.— Charles  II.  came 
to  the  throne  of  England  in  1660.  He  was  good  natured  and 
kind,  but  indolent  and  licentious.  England  under  his  reign 
became  very  corrupt,  largely  through  his  example.  But  he  was 
capable  of  doing  some  generous  things;  he  was  the  king  that 
granted  to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  their  very  liberal  charters. 

Massachusetts  was  especially  troublesome  and  offensive  to  him. 
About  the  time  he  came  to  the  throne,  Massachusetts  was 
involved  in  trouble  with  the  Quakers.  He  denied  the  right  of 
the  colony  to  execute  them,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  England  for  trial.  Massachusetts  paid  no  attention  to  his 
order.  She  was  ordered  to  permit  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship 
in  the  colony;  the  order  was  unheeded.  Massachusetts  claimed 
the  right  to  rule  the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine; 
the  English  courts  decided  against  the  claims  of  Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts  then  bought  Maine  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges;  the 
king  still  denied  her  claim  to  Maine,  and  made  New  Hampshire 
a  royal  province.  It  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  up 
the  early  Puritan  plan  of  a  purely  religious  state.  A  majority 
of  the  men  by  this  time  were  not  church  members,  and  they 
began  to  feel  the  injustice  of  not  having  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment. So  the  quarrel  went  on  until  through  the  influence 
of  the  king,  the  courts  in  1684  declared  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts  void.     Thus   was  destroyed  the  government   that  had 
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lasted  55  years,  but  before  the  new  government  could  go  into 
force  the  king  died. 

74. — In  England. — On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  became  king  under  the  title  of  James  II. 
The  new  king  was,  in  many  ways,  unfitted  to  rule  the  stubborn 
English  people.  He  was  a  man  of  narrow  views  and  despotic 
government.  His  reign  was  less  than  four  years — short  and 
inglorious. 

His  daughter  Mary  had  married  his  nephew,  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  of  Holland.  William  and  Mary  were  invited  by  the 
English  people  to  become  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain.  When 
William  landed  in  England  with  a  small  Dutch  force,  James  fled 
to  France.  Parliament  declared  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  joint 
rulers.  The  Parliament  passed,  and  William  and  Mary  signed 
the  famous  Bill  of  Rights,  by  which  the  nation  has  ever  since 
been  protected  against  the  tyranny  of  her  rulers.  This  change  of 
government  is  known  as  the  "Glorious  Revolution  of  1688." 

75. — Governor  Andros  in  America. — James  II.,  on  his 
accession  to  power,  claimed  that  all  the  northern  colonies  were  a 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  king;  that  he  had  the  right  to  make 
all  the  laws  for  the  colonies,  and  to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes  with- 
out asking  their  consent.  He  united  all  the  New  England 
colonies,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  under  one  government,  and 
placed  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  governor  of  the  new  dominion. 
All  the  separate  colonial  governments  included  in  this  new 
dominion  were  to  be  abolished  and  the  charters  revoked. 

Andros  failed  to  get  possession  of  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Rhode  Island  charters.  The  story  of  his  failure  to  get  the  Con- 
necticut charter  is  never  too  old  to  be  repeated.  The  officers  of 
the  Connecticut  government  have  met  to  surrender  the  charter  to 
Andros;  the  charter  lies  on  the  table;  suddenly  the  candles  are 
blown  out;  they  are  relighted;  the  charter  is  gone.  Where  is  it? 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  oak  tree,  ever  since  known  as  the 
Charter  Oak. 

Andros  made  Boston  his  capital,  and  tried  to  follow  the  orders 
and  the  example  of  his  royal  master.  The  colonial  legislatures 
were  not  permitted  to  meet;  the  people  had  no  voice  in  making 
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the  laws;  they  were  taxed  without  their  consent.  A  rebeUion  in 
America  would  have  followed  had  not  the  one  in  England  made 
it  unnecessary.  When  the  news  of  the  flight  of  James  II.  reached 
Boston,  Andros  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

The  old  colonial  government  was  re-established  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut  brought  from  its  hiding  place  the  beloved 
charter.  Rhode  Island  went  on  its  way  as  of  old,  under  the 
charter  Andros  never  got  possession  of.  William  III.  let  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  keep  their  old  charters.  Plymouth  was 
annexed  to  Massachusetts  of  which  she  has  ever  since  remained 
a  part.  Maine  was  continued  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  but  New 
Hampshire  remained  a  separate  roj^al  province.  Massachusetts, 
by  her  new  charter,  was  permitted  to  keep  her  local  self  govern- 
ment with  her  town  meetings,  and  to  elect  her  own  legislature 
and  make  her  own  laws;  but  the  governor  was  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  English  church,  and  other  Christian  churches 
as  well,  were  granted  freedom  of  worship.  Others  besides  church 
members  were  permitted  to  vote  and  to  hold  office. 

These  events  bring  us  to  the  year  1692,  and  to  the  close  of 
the  epoch  of  settlement  and  the  struggle  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  New  England. 

^'f'''''''!-'.'--m/u/(Mi^,;^,;-^in(i^ 
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CHAPTER    X 


THK   NEW   NETHERLAND. 


ParalIvEI/  Readings  and  Correlate  Work. 

History: — Specific  readings  from  Bancroft's  History  of  the  U?iited 
States;  From  Contents:  New  Netherland;  Hudson  sails  up  the  North  River; 
Trades  with  the  Red  men;  the  uncultivated  wilderness;  the  change. 
Hudson's  last  voyage;  the  Dutch  traffic  in  the  North  River;  Peter  Minuit 
buys  Manhattan  Island;  privileges  of  the  Patroons;  Dutch  monopoly  of 
manufactures;  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  contend  for  the  Delaware;  emigrants, 
Jews,  Waldenses,  Hugenots;  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York;  New  Netherland 
surrenders  and   becomes   New   York. 

Lodge's  The  American  Colonies;  Griffin's  Brave  Little  Holland;  and 
Campbell's  The  Puritans  in  Holland,  England  and  A'}nerica. 

Supplementary  reading:   The  Three  Americas:  pp.  149-156  and  163-171. 

General  readings:  Coffin's  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  chapters  13,  16 
and  23.     Tuckerman's  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Literature:— Irving's  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York  (Descrip- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Governors).  Also  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow. 

Geography: — New  York  State  and  vicinity. 


76. — Henry  Hudson. — In  1609  Henry  Hudson,  an  English- 
man in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  his 
search  for  a  passage  through  America  to  India,  by  chance, 
entered  the  noble  harbor  of  New  York.  Hudson  and  his  crew 
were  the  first  white  men  to  set  foot  on  Manhattan  Island,  the 
Indian  name  for  the  island  on  which  stands  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  Stopping  at  times  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  Hudson 
slowly  made  his  way  up  the  beautiful  river  that  now  bears  his 
name.     The  "Half-moon"  with  her  Dutch  sailors  was  a  wonder 
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to  the  natives.  Never  before  had  white  men  been  seen  by  them. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  memory  of  this  visit  was  preserved 
amon<.  the  Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  During 
the  same  summer  that  Hudson  entered  the  southern  boundaries 
of  the  present  state  of  New  York,  Champlain  was  exploring  the 
northern  part  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  French 
were  in  the  north,  the  Dutch  in  the  south.  Which  shall  possess 
the  country?  neither,  as  we  shall  see.  The  Dutch  named  their 
new  dominion  New  Netherlands  in  honor  of  their  native  land. 


SCENE   ON   THE   HUDSON. 

77.— Holland.— The  Netherlands  was  the  name  applied  to 
the  low  country  along  the  coast  of  Europe  from  the  Zuyder  Zee 
southward,  and  included  what  is  now  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  Dutch  Republic,  also  known  as  The  United  Netherlands, 
included  what  we  now  know  as  Holland. 

All  of  this  country  had  been  a  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of 
the  Spanish  king,  but  when  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  mto 
Protestant  Holland,  the  people  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
Spaniards.  The  Dutch  Republic  was  soon  afterward  organized, 
with  the  famous  '  'William  the  Silent, ' '  Prince  of  Orange,  as  leader. 
For  thirty-seven  years  the  struggle  continued;  but  the  Dutch  finally 
won  their  independence.  The  very  year  that  the  "Half-moon" 
spread  her  sails  on  the  Hudson,  Spain  made  a  truce  with  Holland, 
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which  resuUed  in  peace,  and  the  final  independence  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  The  southern  provinces,  though  largely  Catholic, 
united  with  the  northern  provinces  for  a  time  to  gain  their  inde- 
pendence, but  being  unsuccessful,  finally  yielded  to  the  Spanish 
power;  the  Protestants  of  the  southern  provinces  fled  to  Holland 
for  protection.     These  refugees  were  known  as  "Walloons." 

78. — The  New  Netherland. — A  few  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson,  Dutch  trading  posts  were  formed  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  on  the  present  site  of  Albany,  then  known 
as  Fort  Orange.  For  some  years  the  whole  attention  of  the 
Dutch  was  directed  to  the  fur-trade. 

In  the  spring  of  1623  the  ship  ''New  Netherland"  brought 
over  thirty  families,  chiefly  Walloons.  Although  trading-posts 
had  been  established  for  ten  years,  these  were  the  first  real  set- 
tlers. Others  soon  followed.  Unlike  the  settlements  at  James- 
town and  at  Plymouth,  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Hudson  was 
prosperous  from  the  first.  It  was  not  until  1626  that  Peter 
Minuit,  the  first  governor  arrived.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Dutch 
had  no  title  of  ownership  to  the  lands  they  occupied.  Governor 
Minuit,  soon  after  his  arrival,  bought  Manhattan  Island  of  the 
Indians  for  about  $24,  which  makes  the  price  less  than  two  mills 
per  acre. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  a  fort  was  built;  the 
place  is  still  known  as  '  'The  Battery. ' '  A  few  years  later,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians,  a  palisade  was  built  across  the  island 
from  river  to  river.  This  was  for  a  long  time  the  northern  limits 
of  the  city.  "Wall  Street,"  the  great  money  center  of  the  west- 
ern continent,  now  marks  the  line  of  the  old  palisade,  or  "Wall." 

Up  to  the  year  1630,  New  Netherland  grew  but  slowly. 
There  were  probably  less  than  half  a  thousand  white  people, 
mostly  Dutch  and  Walloons,  in  New  Amsterdam  at  this  date. 
It  may  be  called  the  fur-trading  period.  The  mink,  the  beaver, 
the  otter  had  been  of  more  interest  and  profit  than  the  raising  of 
corn,  potatoes,  or  wheat.  The  Dutch  gathered  rich  harvests  in 
their  trade  with  the  Indians,  who  roamed,  trapped  and  hunted 
over  the  wild  country  bordered  by  the  Delaware,  the  Connec- 
ticut,   and    the    St.    I^awrence   Rivers.      Though  the  fur  trade 
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continued   to   be  of  much  interest,   this  date  (1630)   marks   the 
beginning  of  another  epoch. 

79,^ — The  Patroons. — Henry  Hudson  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  when  he  sailed  up  the  Hudson ; 
as  he  did  not  find  what  he  was  looking  for,  the  company  paid 
little  attention  to  the  newly  discovered  country.  Gradually  as 
the  Dutch  saw  the  importance  and  the  value  of  the  discovery, 
they  became  interested,  and  chartered  the  West  India  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  settlement.  This  company  in  order 
to  induce  immigration,  gave  to  any  of  its  members  special  privi- 
leges. He  who  would  within  four  years,  plant  a  permanent 
colony  of  not  less  than  fifty  persons,  should  become  the  owner  of 
the  lands  he  might  thus  occupy.  These  lands  might  extend 
sixteen  miles  along  one  side  of  a  river,  stretching  indefinitely  into 
the  interior;  or,  if  they  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  eight  miles 
on  each  bank,  making  in  each  case,  sixteen  miles  river  frontage. 
But  the  lands  must  be  purchased  of  the  Indians.  These  owners 
were  given  the  title  of  Patroon.  The  island  of  Manhattan  was 
reserved  to  the  company.  That  part  of  the  state  of  Delaware 
fronting  on  the  Delaware  Bay  was  among  the  first  lands  taken 
under  this  grant.  The  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  Staten 
Island,  and  several  large  estates  along  the  Hudson  River  were 
soon  claimed  by  different  persons  under  this  provision.  Probably 
the  largest  was  the  Van  Rensselaer  estate  including  Fort  Orange 
(Albany),  and  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles 

These  patroons  sent  out  from  Holland  farmers,  horses,  cattle, 
and  farming  implements.  These  farmers  were  tenants,  and  were 
bound  to  remain  on  the  estate  at  least  ten  years;  they  could  not 
purchase  any  of  the  land  as  the  owner  would  not  sell;  they  were 
forbidden  to  manufacture  any  cloth,  even  the  clothing  worn  by 
themselves,  but  must  send  to  Holland  for  it;  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  fish  or  hunt  on  the  patroon's  estate;  they  must  sell  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  the  land  owners,  if  he  so  demanded.  These 
great  lords  of  the  manor  had  almost  absolute  power  over  their 
tenant  farmers.  When  the  English  came  into  power  these  land 
grants  were  renewed  to  the  patroons  by  the  payment  of  large 
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sums  of  money.  As  these  great  land  holders  preferred  to  lease 
their  land,  and  sold  grudgingly,  estates  increased  both  in  number 
and  in  size  as  time  went  on.  For  200  years  this  system  continued 
in  New  York  state  without  serious  friction.  These  land  kings 
in  their  stateh'  mansions  with  troops  of  servants  became  famous 
for  their  courtly  hospitality.  They  spent  their  winters  in  New 
York  City.  The  tenants  seldom  saw  the  man  who  lived  so 
grandly  from  the  labors  of  their  hands.  But  this  could  not  con- 
tinue. About  1840  the  anti-rent  troubles  began,  and  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  strife  in  courts  of  law  and  in  mob- violence, 
landlordism  largely  disappeared  from  the  state.  Thus  ends  the 
evils  planted  by  unwise  legislation  in  granting  the  large  patroon 
estates. 

80.— The  Swedes  on  the  Delaware— 1638=1654.— The 
Dutch  by  Hudson's  discoveries  and  by  settlement  claimed  all  the 
country  between  the  Narragansett  and  the  Delaw^are  Bays. 
They  called  the  Hudson  the  North  River,  the  strait  between 
Long  Island  and  Manhattan  the  East  River,  and  the  Delaware 
the  South  River. 

We  have  seen  how  they  were  crowded  out  of  Connecticut 
valley  by  the  English.  Hardly  had  they  lost  this  valley  when 
a  new  danger  confronted  them  in  the  south;  the  Swedes  began 
to  make  settlements  on  the  Delaware.  Sweden  had  become 
through  the  fame  of  their  great  king  and  general,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  an  important  factor  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Though  Sweden 
had  no  claim  in  the  line  of  discovery  or  exploration,  the  Swedish 
king  claimed  the  privilege  of  settlement  for  his  people  in  North 
America  in  such  parts  as  were  not  already  occupied  by  other 
nations.  Before  his  plans  were  matured,  the  king  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Lutzen.  His  prime  minister  however  carried  for- 
ward his  master's  plans,  and  as  a  result,  the  settlements  on  the 
Delaware  were  established.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  state 
of  Delaware,  which  was  called  at  that  time  New  Sweden.  For 
several  years  these  settlements  were  undisturbed. 

81. — The  Dutch  Governors. — New  Netherland  had  four 
governors.  The  first,  Peter  Minuit,  was  also  the  first  governor  of 
New  Sweden. 
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Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York"  gives  an 
amusing  description  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the  second  governor. 
William  Kieft,  infamous  for  his  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
natives,  was  the  third  governor.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office 
that  the  first  Indian  outbreak  occurred  in  New  Netherland  and 
he  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  war.  It  was  during  this  war  that 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  family  were  massacred. 


STUYVESANT. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  the  last,  and  by  far  the  best  governol 
of  New  Netherland.  He  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  New 
Sweden.  The  Swedes,  knowing  that  to  resist  was  useless, 
surrendered  to  the  Dutch  without  fighting.  Those  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Dutch  Republic  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  possession  of  their  property;    the  others  were  sent  to 

Sweden. 

The  Dutch  now  had  undisputed  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
country  embracing  the  present  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
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and  Delaware.     But  before  another  decade  passed,  New  Nether- 
land  was  in  turn  to  be  overthrown  by  a  stronger  power. 

82. — The  Goverament  and  People. — The  people  of 
Holland  were,  in  man}^  respects,  in  advance  of  the  English. 
Education  was  nearly  universal;  no  one  was  persecuted  because 
of  his  religious  opinions;  the  people  were  active,  intelligent,  and 
capable  of  self  government.  Holland  was  an  aristocratic  republic. 
But  in  America  the  conditions  were  reversed;  in  matters  of  local 
self-government,  the  New  England  colonists  had  many  advantages 
over  those  of  New  Netherland.  The  Dutch  governors  were 
nearly  absolute  in  power.  There  were  no  town  meetings  or  col- 
onial legislature,  as  in  New  England.  Schools  were  not  so  free  or 
universal.  New  Netherland,  however,  gave  a  hearty  reception  to 
the  persecuted  of  every  creed  and  of  every  nation.  The  Wal- 
loons from  Belgium,  the  Huguenots  from  southern  France,  the 
Waldenses  from  the  Alpine  region,  the  Quakers  from  England 
and  from  New  England,  all  found  a  welcome  home  among  the 
Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hudson.  Many  of  the  Puritans  from  New 
England  also  settled  in  New  Netherland  and  brought  with  them 
their  love  of  liberty  and  of  self  government. 

The  people  under  the  Dutch  rule  gradually  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  governors.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  growing  desire  for  free  government  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  New  England  people  among  them.  A  general 
assembly  was  called,  and  an  appeal  to  the  governor  w^as  issued, 
demanding  that  no  laws  should  be  enacted  unless  by  the  consent 
of  the  people.  Stuyvesant,  the  stern  old  governor,  would  listen 
to  no  such  propositions.  He  said,  "If  the  election  be  left  to  the 
rabble,  every  man  will  vote  for  one  of  his  own  stripe;  the  thief 
will  vote  for  the  thief;  the  smuggler  for  the  smuggler;  fraud  and 
vice  will  rule."  Were  the  majority  of  the  common  people  ("the 
rabble")  law  breakers,  the  governor's  reasoning  would  be  correct. 
vSuch  men  as  governor  Berkeley  and  governor  Stuyvesant  assumed 
that  virtue  rested  alone  with  the  ruling  class.  Hooker,  Williams, 
Penn  and  Lincoln  could  trust  the  people.  The  latter  group 
thought  it  safer  to  let  the  people  go  to  the  common  school  of 
experience;  not  all  the  problems  would  there  be  at  first  correctly 
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solved,  but  the  art  of  self  government  would  be  learned.  Ignor- 
ance and  selfishness  are  dangerous  to  a  free  government;  but  in 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  a  free  church,  and  a  free  public  school 
lies  the  only  sure  remedy. 

83.— End  of  the  Dutch  Rule  in  America  —Ten  years 
later,  when  the  English  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam  and 
demanded  its  surrender,  the  people  looked  on  with  calm  indiffer- 
ence, while  governor  Stuyvesant  raged  and  fumed  because  he 
found  none  ready  to  aid  in  resisting  the  invaders.  The  people 
were  ready  to  change  masters  as  they  had  every  reason  to  expect 
a  freer  government  under  the  English  rule. 

In  the  midst  of  profound  peace  between  Holland  and  Britain, 
Charles  II.  had  sent  out  an  expedition  against  the  New  Nether- 
land.  Stuyvesant  was  a  brave  man,  but  resistance  was  hopeless, 
and  the  province  was  surrendered  to  the  English.  Thus  in  the 
year  1664  the  history  of  New  Netherland  closes,  and  that  of 
New  York  begins.  A  few  years  later  the  country  was  captured 
by  the  Dutch  and  remained  in  their  possession  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries,  it 
again  came  into  the  possession  of  England.  The  country  thus 
wrested  from  the  Dutch,  w^as  granted  by  the  king  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  afterward  .  became  James  11.  New 
Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York  and  Fort  Orange  became 
Albany,  both  named  from  the  two  titles  of  the  new  lord  proprie- 
tor. Charles  II.  could  grant  a  royal  charter  to  Connecticut, 
giving  privileges  little  short  of  complete  independence,  or  rob  a 
friendly  nation  of  a  great  province,  with  equal  facility.  With 
the  Dutch  in  possession  of  the  Hudson  valley,  the  English  col- 
onies were  cut  in  two;  its  capture  was  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  English.  Our  own  union  of  states  could  never 
have  been  complete  with  a  Dutch  community  wedged  in  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  nation. 

84. — The  Government  of  New  York. — The  people  were 
disappointed  in  their  new  rulers;  the  Duke  of  York  detested  free 
government;  the  people  were  not  permitted  to  have  any  voice  in 
making  their  laws;  it  was  a  despotism  until  the  overthrow  of 
James  II.     But  a  better  day  was  coming.     When  the  Duke  of 
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York  became  king,  he  sent  Sir  Edmund  Andros  over  as  gov- 
ernor. New  York  was  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  New  England 
under  the  Andros  tyranny.  When  James  II.  fled  from  England, 
and  Andros,  his  tool,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Boston,  New 
York  also  had  trouble  under  Jacob  Leisler,  who  seized  the  gov- 
ernment until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Slaughter,  who  was  sent 
out  by  William  III.  Leisler  was  unwisely  put  to  death.  Wil- 
liam III.  now  gave  New  York  a  free  government,  permitting  the 
people  to  elect  their  own  legislature  and  to  make  their  own  laws; 
the  governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown.  From  this  time  (1691) 
until  the  Revolution,  New  York  remained  a  prosperous  royal 
province. 

Exercise:  on  Map  of  Nfav  NetherIvAnd. 

The  boundaries  of  New  Netherland  were  never  clearly  defined, 
but  the  unshaded  part  of  the  map  shows  its  general  outline.  The 
Dutch  fur-trade  extended  even  beyond  the  boundaries  represented 
by  the  entire  map.  The  country  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Delaware  River  and  in  the  region  of  the  Delaware  Bay  was  set- 
tled by  the  Swedes,  and  was,  for  a  time,  known  as  New  Sweden. 
After  its  conquest  by  the  Dutch  under  Stuyvesant,  it  was  a  part 
of  the  New  Netherland,  as  represented  on  the  map.  By  the  dates 
given  on  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  several  places  on  the  Dela- 
ware were  settled  before  Philadelphia.  Locate  these  places  and 
give  dates  of  settlement.  Why  did  Penn  want  Delaware  as  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania?  Why  was  the  Delaware  called  the 
* 'South"  River?  Why  was  the  Hudson  called  the  "North" 
River?  Where  is  the  "East"  River?  Is  it  properly  a  "river"? 
When  did  all  this  country  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English? 
What  lies  to  the  east  of  New  Netherland  ?  What  to  the  south  ? 
Was  it  important  that  England  should  get  possession  of  New 
Netherland  ?  Why  ?  New  Jersey  was  for  some  time  divided  into 
two  parts.  Name  them.  When  and  where  was  the  first  settle- 
ment of  East  Jersey  ?  Of  West  Jersey  ?  Carefully  locate  every- 
thing named  on  the  map. 

85. — New  Jersey. — The  country  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware  was  a  part  of  New  Netherland,  it  has  therefore  no 
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name  or  separate  history  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  York  in  1664.  More  than  40  years  before  this  time, 
however,  the  Dutch  had  built  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware,  and 
established  a  trading-post  at  Bergen,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  Aside  from  a  few  isolated  homes  in  the  southern 
part  near  the  Delaware,  and  in  the  region  of  Bergen,  the  country 
was  a  wilderness  when  it  came  into  possession  of  the  English. 

The  Duke  of  York  sold  this  part  of  his  grant  to  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret  who  had  been  governor  of  the  island  of 
Jersey.  New  Jersey  was  divided  by  the  proprietors  into  two 
parts,  known  as  East  and  West  Jersey,  Carteret  taking  the  east, 
and  Berkeley  the  west.  Carteret's  settlements  clustered  around 
Newark  in  the  region  of  New  York.  The  settlers  were  largely 
Puritans  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  drawn  thither  by  the  broad 
invitation  of  the  proprietor.  No  restrictions  of  religious  wor- 
ship were  permitted.  The  people  were  allowed  to  legislate  for 
themselves.  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  to  some  English  Friends. 
Quaker  settlements  were  made  on  the  Delaware  in  the  region  of 
the  present  site  of  Trenton.  West  Jersey  soon  became  a  prosper- 
ous colony.  East  Jersey  finally  came  into  the  possession  of 
William  Penn  and  a  number  of  his  Quaker  friends.  But  disputes 
over  land  titles  became  so  numerous  that  the  proprietors  finally, 
in  1702,  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  English  government. 
The  whole  of  New  Jersey  was  now  united  to  New  York  under 
one  governor,  but  the  colony  still  retained  its  own  legislature. 
Finally,  about  a  generation  before  the  Revolution,  New  Jersey 
was  permitted  to  have  her  own  governor,  and  she  thus  became  a 
distinct  royal  province. 

86. — Delaware. — Delaware  was  known  at  first  as  New 
Sweden.  We  have  already  learned  of  its  settlement  by  the 
Swedes  under  the  protection  of  the  famous  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  of  its  conquest  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant. 
We  shall  also  learn  in  the  study  of  Pennsylvania  how  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  William  Penn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, it  came  into  the  union  as  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies. 
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PARAI.I.EI.  Readings  and  Correi^ate  Work. 

History: — Lodge's  Americcm  Colonies. 

Biography:— William  Penn;  James  K.  Oglethorpe;  the  Calvert  family. 

General  readings:    Coffin's  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  chapters  23,  24, 

28,  29. 

Supplementary  readings:  The  Three  Americas,  pp.  188-201. 

Fiction:— Kennedy's  Rob  of  the  Bowl. 

Geograpliy: — Pennsylvania,  and  the  South  Atlantic  States. 


87. — Maryland. — The  Ad  of  Supremacy,  passed  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  required  all  the  clergy  and  every  person  hold- 
ing office  under  the  English  government,  to  take  an  oath  declaring 
the  queen  and  her  successors  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and 
renouncing  the  authority  of  any  foreign  ruler  either  of  church  or 
of  state.  As  all  Roman  Catholics  believe  the  Pope  at  Rome  to 
be  the  head  of  the  church,  the  clergy  would  not  take  such  an  oath. 
The  law  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Roman  church  in  England. 

The  Puritan  and  the  Catholic  were  the  opposite  extremes  of 
the  Christian  church,  yet  both  alike  suffered  from  persecutions. 
The  Puritans  sought  rest  in  the  rugged  climate  of  New  England; 
the  Catholics  in  the  balmy  region  of  the  Chesapeake. 

George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  refuge  for  the  per- 
secuted members  of  his  faith,  he  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  on 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  but  on  account  of  the  severe  climate 
it  proved  a  failure.  From  Newfoundland  he  went  directly  to 
Virginia;    there  he  found  no  welcome  for  either  himself  or  those 
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of  his  faith.  Returning  to  England,  he  obtained  from  Charles  I. 
a  grant  of  that  part  of  Virginia  north  of  the  Potomac  River. 
But  before  the  charter  was  signed  and  sealed,  George  Calvert 
died.  The  grant  was  immediately  transferred  to  his  son,  Cecil 
Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  This  was  in  1633.  At 
this  time,  Charles  I.  was  having  much  trouble  with  the  Puritans 
whom  he  bitterly  hated.     This,  with  the  fact  that  the  queen  was 
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a  Catholic,  might  account  for  his  generous  friendship  for  the 
Calverts,  and  his  kindness  toward  the  Catholics.  By  the  charter 
granted  Lord  Baltimore,  Maryland  was  made  practically  an 
independent,  self-governing  community.  The  rights  and  privi- 
leges granted  the  proprietor  were  all  but  absolute.  He  could 
build  cities,  declare  war  or  make  peace,  levy  taxes,  coin  money, 
establish  courts  of  justice,  execute  laws  or  pardon  offenders.  The 
colonists  were  to  remain  free  men  with  all  the  privileges  of 
Englishmen;  they  had  the  right  to  reject  or  accept  the  laws  pro- 
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posed  by  the  proprietor;  they  were  free  from  all  taxes,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  levied  by  the  Knglish  government.  For  this 
liberal  grant  of  the  king,  the  proprietary  was  required  to  pay 
annually  to  the  king  two  Indian  arrows  as  a  sign  of  fealty,  and 
to  give  one-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in  the  colony. 
As  Maryland  had  no  gold  or  silver  mines,  the  rent  was  nothing. 

The  name  Maryland  was  given  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  queen  of  Charles  I. 

88. — The  First  Selllemenl  was  made  in  1634  at  St. 
Mary's  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  Leonard  Calvert,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Baltimore,  was  the  first  governor.  All  creeds 
were  tolerated,  and  as  a  result,  the  colony  grew  rapidly  both  in 
population  and  in  wealth.  The  broad  bays  and  navigable  rivers, 
the  mild  climate  and  friendly  attitude  of  the  Indians,  tended  to 
make  the  colony  a  prosperous  and  happy  one.  But  "there  was 
a  fly  in  the  ointment."  William  Claiborne  was  for  twenty  years 
the  evil  genius  of  the  colony.  This  Claiborne,  who  had  a  trad- 
ing post  on  Kent  Island  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  opposed  the 
settlement  of  Maryland  with  an  armed  force.  He  claimed  that 
he  had  rights  superior  to  those  of  Lord  Baltimore.  He  was 
defeated  and  fled  from  the  colony.  More  than  ten  years  later 
(1645)  he  succeeded  in  driving  Governor  Calvert  from  the  colony, 
and  held  it  for  two  years;  but  he  was  finally  defeated,  and  the 
Calverts  came  again  into  possession  of  the  country.  Claiborne 
was  a  Puritan  and  used  his  influence  as  such  to  incite  opposition 
to  Calvert.  Many  Puritans  had  come  to  Maryland,  and  twenty 
years  after  the  settlement  at  St.  Mary's  (1654),  they,  with  Clai- 
borne again  arose  in  rebellion  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  Puritans  held  the  country  for  a  few  years,  but 
Oliver  Cromwell,  at  that  time  Lord  Protector  of  England  and  a 
Puritan  of  Puritans,  decided  that  Lord  Baltimore  was  entitled  to 
govern  Maryland  as  the  proprietary,  and  the  province  was 
accordingly  restored  to  him.  While  the  Puritans  held  posses- 
sion of  the  colony  they  ungenerously  excluded  the  Catholics 
from  the  government,  and  declared  them  not  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  When  William  and  Mary  came  to  the  throne. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  again  deprived  of  his  proprietary  rights,  and 
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Mar}'land  became  for  a  time  a  royal  province,  whose  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  crown.  Taxes  were  levied  for  the  support 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  though  but  a  small  part  of  the  colonists 
were  members  of  that  denomination ;  the  Catholics  were  again 
deprived  of  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  government.  But  sixty 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  province  was  finally 
restored  to  the  fourth  Lord  Baltimore,  who  had  become  a  Pro- 
testant. The  sixth  Lord  Baltimore  was  the  proprietary  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed.  Maryland  was, 
henceforth  her  own  proprietor. 

89. — The  Toleration  Act. — Great  and  dangerous  powers 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Calvert  family  by  the  Maryland 
charter;  but  their  long  and  successful  rule  was  due  to  the  moder- 
ate use  of  those  powers,  and  to  their  generous  treatment  of  the 
colonists.  Maryland's  famous  Toleration  Act  of  1649  was  only 
second  to  that  of  Rhode  Island,  passed  two  years  before.  The 
Rhode  Island  Act  protected  every  form  of  religious  belief,  but  that 
of  Maryland  shielded  only  those  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  original  charter  boundary  included  Delaware  and  a  part 
of  Pennsylvania  as  far  north  as  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude;  but 
a  mistake  as  to  the  geographical  place  of  the  40th  parallel  was 
made,  and  afterward,  when  Pennsylvania  was  granted  to  William 
Penn,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  boundary.  Finally,  two  English 
surveyors  vvxre  employed  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  grants;  from  the  name  of  the  surveyors,  it  became  known  as 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  As  this  line  afterward  marked  the 
division  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states,  it  became  famous 
as  the  dividing  line  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

90. — Pennsylvania. — The  father  of  WiUiam  Penn  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  had  won  distinction  as  an  admiral  in  the 
British  navy.  When  William  inherited  his  father's  estate,  he 
found  a  claim  of  ^16,000  against  the  crown.  William  Penn  had 
become  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Jerseys,  and  was  much 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  Quakers  in  that  section.  As 
his  ideas  grew,  he  determined  to  found  a  Quaker  colony  on  a 
larger  scale.  When  he  proposed  to  take  wild  lands  in  the  New 
World  in  payment  for  his  claim  against  the  crown,  the  king 
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gladly  fell  in  with  the  proposition  as  an  easy  way  by  which  he 
could  cancel  his  debt.  Accordingly  the  magnificent  domain  of 
about  40,000  square  miles  lying  west  of  New  Jersey,  was  granted 
him,  with  chartered  rights.  This  grant  was  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude west  of  the  Delaware,  by  three  degrees  of  latitude.  For 
this  grant  he  was  to  give  (0  a  release  from  his  father's  claim, 


WM.  PENN. 


(2)  two  beaver  skins  each  year  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  king 
as  a  token  of  fealty,  and  (3)  one  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver 
mined  within  the  colony,  was  to  belong  to  the  crown. 

Penn  wished  to  call  the  country  Sylvania,  "Woodland,"  but 
the  king  insisted  upon  the  name  Pennsylvania  in  honor  of 
Admiral  Penn.  William  Penn  seemed  to  be  always  on  good 
terms  with  both  Charles  II.,  of  whom  he  received  his  charter, 
and  with  James  II.  His  friendship  for  James  II.  afterward 
brought  him  into  much  trouble;  through  this  friendship  he  was 
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accused  of  being  a  Catholic  in  disguise;  but  cold  history  shows 
him  to  be  an  honest  man;  good  reasons  existed  for  the  friendship 
between  the  Quaker  Penn  and  the  Catholic  James. 

The  charter  which  made  Penn  Lord  Proprietary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  grant  as  many  powers  as  the  one  granted  Lord 
Baltimore.  Penn  came  over  with  a  large  colony  of  Friends  in 
1682.  He  first  landed  at  New  Castle  and  took  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  Delaware  as  a  part  of  his  dominions. 

91. — Delaware. — We  have  already  learned  how  the  Swedes 
and  the  Dutch  made  settlements  many  years  before  along  the 
west  shore  of  the  Delaware  Baj^  and  River.  Penn  being  anxious 
to  have  an  open  route  to  the  sea  through  the  Delaware  Bay,  pur- 
chased Delaware  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  this  way  it  became  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  so  until  the  Revolution. 
Delaw^are  w^as  called,  while  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  "The  Three 
Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware,"  or  by  a  shorter  name,  "The 
Territories."  After  about  twenty  years,  Penn  gave  the  people 
of  "The  Territories"  the  privilege  of  having  their  own  legisla- 
ture, but  they  still  remained  under  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

92. — Philadelphia. — A  few  months  after  Penn's  arrival,  he 
selected  a  place  at  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Dela- 
ware Rivers  for  his  capital,  and  called  it  Philadelphia.  The 
name  is  from  tw^o  Greek  words  meaning  "Brotherly  love."  (See 
Rev.  Ill:  7.)  The  streets  of  the  city  were  named  after  the 
chestnut,  walnut,  pine  and  other  trees  that  grew  near  the  streets 
so  named.  At  the  close  of  two  years  the  city  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  2,500,  and  the  colony  more  than  7,000.  The  just  and 
generous  acts  of  Penn  are  emphasized  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Indians.  At  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  Penn  with  an 
unarmed  company  of  Quakers,  met  the  Indian  chieftains  under  a 
spreading  elm.  Here  was  made  Penn's  famous  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  which  was  sacredly  kept  by  the  red  man  for  seventy 
years,  and  then  was  broken  only  by  the  French  and  Indian  war 
for  which  Pennsylvania  was  not  responsible. 

Penn  purchased  of  the  Indians  large  tracts  of  land,  and  in  his 
contracts  with  them  he  was  honest  and  frank 
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Among  the  settlers  were  Swedes,  Dutch,  French,  Scotch  and 
Finns.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  colony  was  due  largely  to  the 
liberal  character  of  the  government.  Penn  shows  himself  to  be 
much  in  advance  of  his  age.  "Any  government,"  he  said,  "is 
free  to  the  people  under  it,  where  the  laws  rule  the  people,  and 
the  people  are  a  party  to  these  laws."  Again,  "Liberty  without 
obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery." 
In  the  spirit  of  these  statements,  he  formed  his  government  for 
the  colonists.  The  people  were  permitted  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  and  had  their  own  legislature  to  make  their  own  laws. 
Penn  and  his  heirs  had  some  annoying  trouble  with  the  people  of 
his  colony,  but  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  Calvert 
family.  When  Pennsylvania  became  a  state  in  the  union,  she 
honorably  paid  Penn's  heirs  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  as  a 
release  from  their  proprietary  rights. 

93. — North  and  South  Carolina. — The  first  attempts  of 
the  English  at  colonizing  America  were  made  on  Roanoke 
Island  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Here  it  w^as  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  two  colonies  had  been  planted  and  had  failed. 

For  two- thirds  of  a  century  after  these  failures,  all  the  country 
between  Virginia  and  Florida  remained  an  unsettled  wilderness. 
It  was  not  until  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  that  a  small  company  of  Puritans  migrated  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Chowan  River  and  began  the  so  called  Albemarle 
settlement;  this  was  the  first  permanent  colony  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Carolinas. 

In  1663,  Charles  II.  granted  the  Carolinas  to  a  company 
composed  of  eight  of  his  favorites,  five  lords  and  three  Sir 
Knights.  This  charter  was  not  unlike  that  of  Pennsylvania  or 
Maryland,  except  that  it  was  granted  to  a  company  instead  of  an 
individual.  It  gave  the  company  nearly  absolute  power.  The 
country  was  called  Carolina  in  honor  of  Charles  II.;  but  by 
chance,  Ribault  just  a  century  before  had  also  named  it  Carolina 
in  honor  of  his  sovereign  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

94. — Charleston. — The  first  permanent  colony  in  South 
Carolina  was  established  on  the  Ashley  River  in  1670,  but  ten 
years  later  the  settlement  was  moved  over  to  the  junction  of  the 
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Ashley  and  the  Cooper  Rivers,  the  present  site  of  Charleston. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Boston  is  just  a  half  century  older  than 
Charleston.  For  many  years  before  the  Civil  War  these  two 
cities  were  rivals  in  the  leadership  of  public  opinion  in  the 
nation;  but  they  were  leaders  in  opposite  directions.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  terrible  cj'clone  of  war  that  these  two  storm  centers 
ceased  to  generate  the  forces  of  discord. 

95. — The  Grand  Model. — The  celebrated  philosopher, 
John  Locke,  prepared  a  plan  of  government  for  the  Carolinas. 
This  was  known  as  "The  Fundamental  Constitution  of  Car- 
olina." This  was  adopted  by  the  proprietors,  who  declared 
it  to  be  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  ever  produced  by 
man.  It  was  called  the  "Grand  Model"  that  was  to  continue 
through  all  time.  But  it  was  never  put  into  operation;  the 
people  of  the  colony  would  not  receive  it.  There  was  one  fatal 
omission,  it  gave  the  people  no  voice  whatever  in  the  govern- 
ment. They  had  come  to  America  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
free  men  and  they  did  not  propose  to  have  these  liberties  taken 
from  them.  This  constitution  stands  out  in  history  as  a  monu- 
mental folly  of  a  great  man. 

96.— The  People  Who  Settled  the  South.— Perfect 
religious  freedom  was  granted  in  the  colony,  and  for  that  reason 
large  numbers  flocked  to  this  section  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Outside  influences  were  also  at  work.  Many  of  the 
followers  of  Bacon  fled  from  Virginia  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Governor  Berkeley ;  many  Dutch  moved  from  New  York  when 
the  country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  York;  under 
the  persecution  of  James  II.  many  of  the  old  Covenanters,  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  found  homes  in  North  Carolina.  After  many 
years  of  war  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  of  France., 
"Henry  of  Navarre",  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  issued  the 
famous  Edict  of  Nantes  giving  the  French  Protestants,  known  as 
Huguenots,  freedom  of  worship.  For  nearly  90  years  religious 
wars  ceased  in  France.  Happy  France!  But  in  1685  about  the 
time  James  II.  was  persecuting  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  As  a  result  of  this 
bigoted  folly  of  the  French  king  a  large  number  of  Huguenots 
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fled  from  France,  and  many  of  them  found  their  way  to  South 
Carolina.  These  Huguenots  were  the  very  flower  of  the  French 
nation .  A  hundred  years  later  amidst  her  bloody  *  'reign  of  terror' ' , 
France  learned  too  late  her  fatal  mistake  in  sending  her  great 
middle  class  from  her  midst. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  these  colonies  that  North  Carolina 
was  the  fourth  state  in  population  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
But  many  African  slaves  were  brought  into  the  country,  especially 
to  the  southern  section.  The  cultivation  of  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  at  a  later  period,  cotton,  made  slave  labor 
profitable. 

97. — The  two  Colonies  Separate. — The  two  settlements 
were  so  remote  from  each  other  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  two 
governors  most  of  the  time.  There  was  much  friction  between 
the  settlers  and  the  proprietors;  these  great  lord-proprietors 
living  in  England  took  but  little  interest  in  the  colony  except  to 
collect  their  rents.  Finally  in  1729  the  proprietors  becoming 
discouraged,  gave  back  to  the  crown  all  their  rights  of  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  their  land-claims.  At  this  date  the  two 
colonies  separate  and  each  becomes  a  royal  province. 

Exercise;  on  Map  of  South  Atlantic  States. 

The  dates  given  on  the  map  state  the  year  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent settlements  were  made,  or  attempted.  State  what  you 
know  about  Roanoke  Island.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  other  dates.  Boston,  Mass.,  is  how  much  older  than  Charles- 
ton, S.  C?  Explain  the  position  of  Charleston  in  relation  to  its 
immediate  surroundings.  What  circumstance  caused  the  division 
of  the  original  colony  into  North  and  South  Carohna  ?  Every- 
thing named  on  the  map  should  be  fixed  in  the  mind  for  future 
use.  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  visit  this  section  in  two 
great  wars. 

98. — Georgia. — New  England,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
were  settled  by  people  fleeing  from  religious  persecutions,  while 
the  desire  for  gain  was  the  prime  motive  for  the  settlement  of 
the  other  colonies.  But  Georgia,  the  last  settled  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies,  was  unlike  any  of  the  others.     Unselfish  love 
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for  man,  was  the  motive  of  James  E.  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the 
colony.  While  acting  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  visit  prisons  and  to  propose  measures  of  reform, 
he  was  moved  with  pity  for  the  large  number  of  poor  debtors  in 
prison.  Many  of  these  were  victims  of  misfortune;  they  were  in 
prison  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  According  to  the  laws  of 
that  time,  men  were  confined  in  prison,  sometimes  for  many 
years,  because  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  How  can  a 
man  earn  the  money  with  w^hich  to  pay  his  debts  while  shut 
up  in  prison?  A  queer  law!  For  the  relief  of  these  unfortu- 
nates, as  well  as  for  other  deserving  poor,  Oglethorpe  proposed  a 
plan  for  a  colony  in  America  where  they  might  be  relieved  and 
put  upon  the  highway  of  success.  Through  his  suggestion  a 
board  of  trustees  was  organized  and  a  grant  of  land  in  America 
was  obtained  from  the  king  ;  this  grant  lay  between  the  Savannah 
and  the  Altamaha  Rivers.  Oglethorpe  came  to  America  as  gov- 
ernor with  the  first  colony. 

Savannah,  a  picturesque  bluff  overlooking  the  Savannah  River, 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  its  mouth,  w^as  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
new  capital.  Here  the  city  of  Savannah  was  laid  out  early  in  the 
year  1733.  This  last  colony  was  thus  planted  126  years  after  the 
first  settlement  at  Jamestown.  The  full  tide  of  immigration  to 
America  had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  colony  was  named  Georgia  in  honor  of  George  II.  The 
king  granted  this  last  territorial  empire  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
proprietors  in  trust  for  the  poor.  The  province  was  to  be  governed 
by  these  trustee-proprietors  for  twenty-one  years.  South  Carolina 
was  ready  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the  country,  as  these  new 
comers  would  act  as  a  shield  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida. 
In  a  war  a  few  years  later,  Oglethorpe  defeated  the  Spanish  who 
attempted  to  invade  Georgia;  in  turn  he  invaded  Florida,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  capturing  any  part  of  it ;  the  final  result 
was  that  he  successfully  protected  the  English  settlements  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  food  of  the  silk  worm  is  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  as  this  tree  is  a  natural  product  of  Georgia,  silk  culture  was 
expected  to  become  a  profitable  industry,  but  for  some  reason  it 
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proved  to  be  a  complete  failure.  Rice  and  cotton  soon  became 
the  chief  exports. 

The  trustees  had  prohibited  slavery  and  the  importation  of 
rum.  It  was  not  long  before  the  people  became  uneasy;  they 
wanted  the  slaves  to  work  their  rice-swamps  and  cotton  fields. 
The  importation  of  rum  would  encourage  trade  with  Cuba. 
After  a  long  struggle  these  two  evils  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
colony. 

Oglethorpe  went  to  Europe  and  on  his  return  he  brought 
with  him  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  two  young  divines, 
who  afterward  became  the  founders  of  the  Methodist  church. 
The  Wesleys  accomplished  nothing  of  importance  in  Georgia, 
and  soon  returned  to  Kngland.  Afterward  Whitefield,  another 
famous  divine,  visited  Georgia  and  other  parts  of  America.  He 
was  more  favorably  received  than  were  the  Wesleys,  but  unlike 
them,  he  was  not  unfavorable  to  slavery.  It  was  partly  through 
his  efforts  that  slavery  was  admitted  into  the  colony.  On  the 
other  hand,  John  Wesley  said,  ''Slavery  is  the  sum  of  all  villain- 
ies." Whitefield  was  successful  in  establishing  an  orphanage  in 
Savannah. 

Finally  the  trustees,  wearied  with  the  complaints  of  the  col- 
onists, who  were  too  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing,  gave  up  the 
charter  to  the  king,  and  Georgia  thus  became  a  royal  province 
(1752). 
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CHAPTER    XII 


THE   GREAT   NORTH-WEST 


ParalIvEi.  Readings  and  Correlate  Work. 

History: — Specific  readings  from  Parkman's  The  Discovery  of  the 
Great  North-west;  from  Index  Titles:  La  Salle  at  La  Chine;  Fort  Fron- 
tenac;  Henri  deTonty;  Father  Hennepin;  the  "Griffin;"  La  Salle  in  Illinois; 
the  loss  of  the  "Griffin;"  the  winter  journey;  Starved  Rock;  meeting  with 
Tonty;  descent  of  the  Mississippi  River;  Father  Hennepin,  his  discoveries, 
his  capture  by  the  Sioux,  his  return  to  civilization;  Joliet  and  Marquette 
sent  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  class  supplementary  readings,  McMurry's  Pioneer  History  Stories: 
Joliet,  Marquette,  Hennepin's  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River;  La  Salle's  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  Also  The  Three  Americas,  pp.  172-187.  Old 
South  Leaflets  No.  46,  Father  Marquette  at  Chicago,  1676.  Also,  the  first 
six  pages  of  No.  42,  Address  of  James  A.  Garfield  on  the  North-west  Terri- 
tory.    Nos.  16  and  40  may  also  be  read  with  interest. 

Historic  Fiction: — Mrs.  Catherwood's  The  Story  of  Tonty. 

Geography: — The  Physical  features  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
Upper  Lake  Region. 


99.— Our  Focal  Date. — We  now  turn  to  the  ^reat  North- 
west. This  closes  the  era  of  explorations  and  settlements.  Let 
us  fix  our  position  in  regard,  to  time.  King  Philip's  war  and 
Bacon's  Rebellion  both  occurred  just  a  century  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Let  1675-6  be  our  focal  date.  Before  this  time  the 
Jesuit  missionary  and  the  French  fur-trader  had  explored  the 
Great  Lake  region;  trading  posts  and  missionary  stations  had 
been  established  at  a  number  of  places  around  the  Great 
Lakes. 
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100.— Joliet  and  Marquette. — ^Joliet,  an  explorer  and  fur- 
trader,  and  Father  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  having  heard 
through  the  Indians  of  a  great  river  to  the  westward,  determined 
to  find  it.  Starting  in  the  spring  of  1673  from  the  straits  of 
Mackinaw,  they  made  their  way  up  Green  Bay  and  Fox  River  by 
canoes  to  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin  River;  here  they  trans- 
ferred their  canoes  to  the  Wisconsin  River  and  floated  down  to 
the  Mississippi.  Turning  their  canoes  southward,  they  drifted 
down  the  river,  past  the  muddy  Missouri  and  the  beautiful  Ohio, 
till  they  came  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Believing 
it  to  be  dangerous  on  account  of  hostile  Indians  to  go  further 
south,  they  turned  back.  These  voyagers  must  have  reached  a 
point  very  near  the  place  where  De  Soto  more  than  130  years 
before  had  struck  the  Mississippi.  During  all  that  long  period  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  third,  no  white  man  had  probably  revis- 
ited this  great  river.  It  had  taken  the  French  more  than  60 
years  to  work  their  way  from  Montreal  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
now  takes  24  hours  to  complete  the  journey  by  railroad.  The 
two  voyagers  slowly  made  their  way  back  to  the  Green  Bay  by 
way  of  the  Illinois  River  and  the  portage  near  the  present  site  of 
Chicago. 

101. — Fort  Frontenac. — During  the  very  year  that  Joliet 
and  Marquette  discovered  the  Mississippi  River,  Frontenac,  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  and  La  Salle  built  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  where  the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands.  It  was  named 
Fort  Frontenac;  we  shall  hear  of  it  again  as  it  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  early  history  of  Canada.  This  was  made  the 
center  of  an  extensive  fur-trade,  but  it  was  also  intended  as  a 
protection  against  the  Iroquois,  the  scourge  of  Canada.  Before 
the  building  of  this  fort,  La  Salle  had  made  a  settlement  at  the 
foot  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids  some  distance  above  Montreal, 
and  called  it  La  Chine.  He  had  also  probably  explored  the  Ohio 
as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  rapids  near  the  present  site  of 
Louisville. 

102.— The  Griffin.— La  Salle  determined  to  build  a  large 
vessel  with  which  to  sail  on  Lake  Erie.  Accordingly  he, 
Frontenac,    Father    Hennepin,     and    a    company    of  workmen, 
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went  above  Niagara   Falls,  where,  tinder   the   constant   fear  of 
attack  from  the  Indians,  the  ship  was  built. 

When  all  was  ready,  La  Salle  and  his  party  set  sail  on  the 
new  boat,  the  Griffin,  up  the  great  lakes.  After  remaining  for  a 
short  time  at  the  French  trading  post  near  the  strait  of  Mackinaw, 
he  passed  into  Lake  Michigan  and  to  the  head  of  Green  Bay. 
Here  he  loaded  the  Griffin  with  furs,  and  sent  it  back  to  the 
Niagara  for  supplies.  It  never  reached  its  destination;  it  was 
probably  lost  in  a  storm.  These  events  had  occupied  the  summer 
of  1679. 

103.— La  Salle  in  Illinois. — La  Salle  and  his  companions, 
numbering  33  in  all,  continued  their  journey,  passing  along  the 
east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  St.  Joseph  River,  thence  by 
portage  to  the  Kankakee,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Illinois 
River.  They  passed  down  the  Illinois  near  the  present  site  of 
Peoria.  Here,  during  the  winter  a  fort  was  erected,  and  the 
work  of  building  a  large  boat  with  which  to  sail  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  begun.  But  supplies  failing  to  reach  him,  La  Salle 
returned  to  Canada  on  foot,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  1000  miles. 
On  his  return  to  Illinois  the  next  fall,  he  found  the  wreck  of  the 
half -built  ship  and  the  fort  abandoned;  neither  white  man  nor 
Indian  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  along  the  Illinois  valley.  Tonty, 
Father  Hennepin,  and  all  the  others  whom  he  had  left  at  the  fort 
had  vanished,  and  not  a  soul  to  tell  him  where  they  had  gone. 
He  continued  down  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth.  The  wreck  of  war 
told  him  what  had  occurred  in  his  absence.  The  Iroquois  had 
invaded  the  country,  slaughtering  the  Illinois  Indians  and  scatter- 
ing them  in  all  directions.  But  where  were  Tonty  and  Hennepin? 
In  great  anxiety  La  Salle  returned  to  his  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River.  Tonty  had  escaped  in  safety  to  Green  Bay. 
Father  Hennepin  had,  before  the  attack  of  the  Indians,  passed 
down  the  Illinois  and  up  the  Mississippi  on  an  exploring  tour. 
He  went  up  the  Mississippi  some  distance  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians.  After  wandering  for  some  time  about  the  lake 
region  of  Minnesota  with  his  captors,  he  fell  in  with  some 
French  traders,  and  was  permitted  by  the  Indians  to  return  to 
Mackinaw. 
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In  the  meantime  La  Salle  determined  to  form  a  great  confed- 
eracy of  all  the  western  Indians  and  French  against  the  Iroquois. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  and  as  a  result  the  fur-trade  of  the 
north-west,  until  the  overthrow  of  New  France,  flowed  through 
the  French  trading  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


DE  LA  SALLE. 


104. — La  Salle  down  the  Mississippi. — Notwithstanding 
all  his  divScouragements,  La  Salle  determined  to  make  the  journey 
down  the  Mississippi.  He  returned  to  Canada  where  he  made 
his  final  preparations.  Late  in  December  (1681)  La  Salle  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  friend  Tonty  and  others,  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River.  The  streams  were  all  frozen. 
Sledges  were  made  on  which  were  placed  the  canoes  and  baggage, 
and  dragged  across  the  portage  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois. 
It  is  probable  that  this  expedition  passed  over  very  nearly  the 
route  of  the  great  drainage  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  valley  of 
the  Illinois.  Below  Lake  Peoria  the  expedition  reached  open 
water.  Here  they  embarked  in  their  canoes  and  floated  down 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
had  taken  more  than  three  months  to  pass  from  Chicago  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  La  Salle  took  formal  possession 
of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  in  the  name  of  the  French  king, 
and  named  it  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  On  these 
explorations  of  Joliet,  Marquette,  Hennepin  and  La  Salle  the 
French  based  their  claims  to  all  the  country  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  France  remained  in  peaceful  possession  of  this 
valley  until  1763,  a  period  of  81  years. 

ExERCisK  ON  Map  of  Frknch  Expi^orations  of  the  West. 
Trace  the  route  of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  carefully  noting  all 
the  rivers,  and  points  of  interest  on  the  journey.     In  the  same 
manner  trace  the  route  of  La  Salle  on  his  trip  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River.     Trace  the  route  of  La  Salle's  first  trip  to 
the  Illinois  country  and  return.     On  what  water  did  the  "Grif- 
fin" sail?     While  absent  on  his  return  to  Canada  for  supplies, 
the  Iroquois  attacked  and  defeated  the  Illinois  Indians.     Across 
what  states  did  the  Iroquois  travel  in  order  to  reach  the  Illinois 
country  ?     Point  out  three  portages  near  Lake  Michigan.     Why 
were  these  portages  of  great  value  to  the  Indians  ?     The  drainage 
canal  of  a  great  city  now  traverses  one  of  these  portages;  tell 
what  you  know  about  this  canal.     Trace  the  route  of   Father 
Hennepin.     What  tribes  of  Indians  did  La  Salle  pass  in  sailing 
down  the  Mississippi  ? 

Synopsis  of  Period  of  Settlements. 
First  French  colony  in  Acadia,         -         -         -         1604 
Jamestown   settled,      ------     1607 

Pilgrims  seek  a  refuge  in  Holland,  -         -         -  1607 

Quebec  founded  by  Champlain,    -         -         -         -     1608 

Lake  Champlain  discovered,     -         -         -         -  1609 

Henry  Hudson  ascends  the  Hudson  River,  -         -     1609 
The  Dutch  traders  in  New  Amsterdam,    -         -  16 14 

Meeting  of  the  first  Assembly  in  Virginia,  -         -     16 19 
Slavery  begins  in  Virginia,       -         -         -         -         161 9 

Plymouth  Colony — December  21,         -         -         -     1620 
First  Indian  outbreak  in  Virginia,     -         -         -         1622 
New  Netherland  settled,       -----     1623 

New  Hampshire  Settlements,    -         -         -        .         1623 
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Virginia  loses  her  charter,  -----  1624 

First  Settlement  at  Salem,  Mass.,      -         -         -  1628 

Boston  settled, -         -  1630 

Connecticut    Settlements,         .         .         -         -  1 633-1 636 

Maryland  settled  by  Lord  Baltimore,    -         -         -  1634 

Harvard  College  founded,         _         .         .         .  1636 

Roger  Williams  at  Providence,     -         -         -         -  1636 

PequotWar,     -------  1636- 1637 

Settlement  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  -         -  1638 

New  Haven  Colony  founded,    -         -         -         -  1638 

Fundamental  agreement  of  New  Haven  Colony,  -  1639 

Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,         -         -  1639 

Colonial  Confederation  of  New  England,      -         -  1643 

Second  Indian  War  in  Virginia,        -         -        -  1644 

New  Netherland  taken  by  the  English,        -         -  1664 

Settlements  in  North  CaroUna,         -         -         -  1653- 1664 

Settlement  of  EUzabeth,  New  Jersey,  -         -         -  1665 

New  Haven  Colony  united  with  Connecticut,     -  1665 

Marquette  and  JoHet  discover  the  Mississippi  River,  1673 

King  Philip's  War  in  New  England,         -         -  1 675-1 676 

Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Virginia,     -         -         -         -  1676 

Burlington,  New  Jersey  settled,         -         -         -  1677 

Settlement  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,    -         -  1 670-1 680 

Philadelphia  founded  by  Penn,  .      -         -         -  1682 

La  Salle  descends  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,     -  1682 

The   Andros   Usurpation,         -         -         -         -  1 686-1 689 

Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  united,     -         -  1692 

The  Carohnas  divided  into  North  and  South,  -  1729 

Georgia  settled  at  Savannah  by  Oglethorpe,         -  1733 


THE 

SECOND  EPOCH=100  YEARS. 
1689-1789. 


A   CKNTURY   OF   STRUGGLE 

I.     For  Supremacy  in  North  America. 
II.     For  National  Independence. 
III.     For  a  National  Constitutional  Government. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE 

CENTURY  OF  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUPREMACY 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

1689-1789. 


(a.) — 1689  was  the  beginning  of  King  William's  War,  the 
first  of  the  wars  between  France  and  England  for  dominion  in 
North  America. 

{b.) — 1789  closed  the  epoch  of  doubt.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  been  adopted,  and  America,  this  year, 
begins  its  career  of  growth  and  prosperity  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution. 

PART   1.-1689=1763. 

The  Four  Intercolonial  Wars  : 

I.— King  William's  War  (1689-1697). 
II. — Queen  Anne's  War  (i 701-17 13). 
III. — King  George's  War  (1714-1748). 
IV. — The  French  and  Indian  War  (i 754-1 763). 
By  these  wars,  especially  the  last,  England  becomes  supreme 
in  North  America. 

PART  11.-1763=1789. 

I.— (i.)— 1763,  The  first  Treaty  of  Paris,  closing  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 
(2.)— The  War  of  the  Revolution  (i 775-1783). 
(3.) — 1783,  Second  Treaty  of  Paris,  closing  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 
II.— Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (1777-^789)- 
The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789  placed  the  Nation 
in  a  position  to  becom-e  supreme  in  North  America. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


I.       SPANISH,   FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CLAIMS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
II.      FIRST   THREE   INTER-COEONIAL  WARS. 


ParaIvIvEL  Readings  and  Corrki^ate  Work. 

History:— Specific  readings  from  Parkman's  Frontenac  and  New 
France,  Under  Louis  XIV.;  ixova.  Index:  Froutenac  sent  again  to  Canada 
as  Governor;  Schenectady;  Pemaquid;  Salmon  Falls;  Casco  Bay;  Frontenac 
leads  a  war  dance;  expedition  against  the  Onondagas;  Phipps  (Sir  William) 
commands  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal;  his  expedition  to  Quebec. 

Coffin's  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  chapters  3,  5,  6,  19,  22. 

Geography: — The  physical  features  of  North  America,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  the  Great  Lake 
region,  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system  in  its  relation  to  the  Atlantic  slope 
and  the  Ohio  Valley. 


105. — The  First  Two  Centuries  in  America. — In  1497 
the  Cabots  had  discovered  North  America  and  had  sailed  along 
its  northeastern  coast.  Btit  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  that  France,  at  Port  Royal  and  Quebec,  and  England, 
at  Jamestown,  made  their  permanent  settlements.  The  oldest 
permanent  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States  was  made  by  the  Spanish  at  St.  Augtistine  in  1565;  but 
even  this  was  more  than  fifty  years  after  Ponce  de  Leon  had 
discovered  Florida.  During  all  of  the  i6th  centtiry  the  only 
white  men  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements  were  the  fishermen, 
the  fur-traders,  the  gold  hunters,  and  the  explorers. 

During  the  next  century,  the  17th,  nearly  all  the  colonies  in 
North    America,   including  the   French,    Spanish   and  English, 
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were  planted.  The  century  from  1500  to  1600  may  be  classed  as 
the  period  of  exploration,  of  indifference,  or  of  preparation, 
according  to  the  different  periods  of  activity.  The  century  from 
1600  to  1700  A.  D.  was  a  century  of  colonization  and  settlements. 
The  1 6th  was  a  century  of  preparation,  the  17th,  of  planting. 

106. — Claims  to  North  America. — The  three  great 
nations — Spain,  France  and  England — each  laid  claim  to  a  large 
part  of  North  America.  Each  sought  to  colonize  as  much  of  the 
continent  as  possible.  For  250  years  after  Columbus  and  the 
Cabots,  it  was  still  an  unsettled  question  who  should  be  supreme 
in  North  America.  But  the  next  forty  years,  from  1750  to  1790, 
fix  its  destiny.  Only  150  years  ago,  all  indications  pointed  to 
the  division  of  North  America  among  Spain,  England  and  France, 
with  the  three  corresponding  languages  and  types  of  civilization. 
The  French,  in  power  and  largely  in  language  and  culture,  have 
disappeared  from  this  continent.  Less  than  100  years  ago  Spain 
owned  all  of  Mexico  and,  excluding  Alaska,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States.  Of  all  this  extensive 
dominion  she  does  not  now  possess  an  acre.  Her  language, 
civilization,  and  religion  remain  south  of  the  Rio  Grande;  all 
north  of  Mexico  is  Anglo-Saxon  in  language  and  culture. 

The  people  of  southwestern  Europe  are  largely  of  Celtic- 
Latin-Germanic  origin;  they  are  known  as  the  Latin  races.  The 
Germans  and  the  Latins  are  quite  different;  this  is  seen  not 
only  in  language,  but  in  personal  characteristics,  religion  and  type 
of  civilization.  The  English  belong  to  the  Germanic,  the  French 
and  Spanish,  to  the  Latin  races.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
contest  for  North  America  was  not  merely  among  nations,  but 
between  races  and  civiHzations.  As  a  result  of  the  wars  in  this 
century  of  struggle,  a  modified  Germanic- Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion now  predominates  in  North  America. 

107o — Spanish  Claims  to  North  America. — Spain  based 
her  claim  to  North  America  on  the  discovery  of  Columbus. 
Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida;  Fernando  de  Soto  explored  the 
Gulf  States  and  discovered  the  Mississippi  River;  at  St. 
Augustine,  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  make  a  permanent 
settlement.     So  that  by  discovery,  by  explorations,  and  by  settle- 
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ment  Spain  had  the  best  of  claims  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States;  but  her  attention  being  drawn  in  other  directions 
she  failed  to  occupy  the  Mississippi  valley.  Columbus  had  found 
gold  in  the  West  Indies;  Pizarro  had  conquered  the  Incas  of 
South  America,  and  robbed  them  of  immense  quantities  of 
gold;  Cortez  had  conquered  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  he  also 
had  found  great  mineral  wealth.  This  set  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  mad  for  "Gold,  gold,  yellow  and  cold."  The  fate  of 
King  Midas  seemed  to  overtake  Spain,  as  she  fell  from  the  greatest 
imperial  power  of  the  world  to  a  fourth  rate  nation  of  the  present 
day,  because  of  her  false  views  of  wealth  and  wrong  methods  of 
government.  The  Mississippi  valley  was  once  hers,  but  she  lost 
it  through  her  greed  for  gold. 

108. — The  French  Claims.— The  French  based  their 
claims  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  Mississippi  valley  upon  explorations  and  settlements.  During 
the  second  quarter  of  the  i6th  century,  Verrazzano  explored  the 
North  Atlantic  coast,  and  Cartier  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far 
as  Montreal.  In  1604  the  first  permanent  French  settlement  w^as 
made  at  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  Champlain  made  a  settlement 
at  Quebec  in  1608.  He  also  explored  Lake  Champlain,  and 
passing  up  the  Ottawa  River,  discovered  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Ontario.  A  few  years  later  the  French  had  explored  the 
Great  Lakes.  These  discoveries  gave  them  a  claim  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  and  the  Great  Lake  region.  The  discoveries 
and  explorations  of  Marquette,  Joliet,  Father  Hennepin,  and  La 
Salle  gave  France  a  claim  to  the  whole  Mississippi  valley.  Before 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  many  French  settlements  or  trading- 
posts  w^ere  established  in  the  Great  Lake  region  and  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley.  About  a  century  after  the  first  English  and 
French  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  French  made  a 
settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  France's 
position  on  the  American  continent  seemed  fixed. 

All  these  discoveries,  explorations,  trading-posts,  and  settle- 
ments on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  along  the  Missis- 
sippi are  the  bases  of  the  claims  of  France  in  America,  for  which 
she  fought  in  four  wars. 
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109. — English  Claims  to  America. — England's  claim 
to  North  America  was  based  on  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots. 
Her  explorations  and  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast  gave 
her  undisputed  possession  of  most  of  that  part  of  the  country;  but 
France  ignored  her  claims  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
the  Dutch,  in  the  region  of  the  Hudson  River. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  England,  France  nor  Holland 
paid  any  attention  to  the  "line  of  demarkation."     Should  discovery, 

Map  No.  13. 
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BRITISH,    FRENCH   AND   SPANISH   POSSESSIONS  TO  THE   CLOSE  OF   1713. 

explorations,  or  settlements  give  claim  to  a  country?  Each  nation 
answered  this  question  as  suited  its  own  convenience.  The  dispute 
was  usually  settled  either  by  colonization  or  by  force  of  arms. 

ExKRCisK  ON  the;  Map  Showing  the  Different  Claims  in 

North  America  to  the  Close  of  Queen 

Anne'  s  War —  1 7 1 3 . 

The  English  claims  extended  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Spanish-Florida  included  much  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
map  shows  the  parts  of  the  country  occupied,  or  controlled,  by 
each  nation  to  the  close  of  17 13.  Do  the  English  and  French 
claims   conflict?     If   so,  where?     Why  does   France   claim   the 
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Mississippi  valley ?  Who  first  discovered  the  Mississippi  River? 
What  three  nations  laid  claim  to  the  Mississippi  valley?  Give 
reasons  for  these  claims.  To  whom  does  Acadia  belong  ?  Flor- 
ida ?  Name  the  principal  rivers  found  in  the  French  possessions. 
What  mountains  partly  separate  the  French  from  the  Knglish 
territory  ?  What  mountains  in  part  separate  Spanish  from  French 
possessions?  Which  nation  in  your  opinion  held  the  most  desir- 
able part  of  North  America  ?  Which  nation  had  the  best  access 
to  the  ocean?  Which  the  poorest?  Spain  held  both  Florida 
and  Cuba.  Did  that  give  her  any  advantage  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico?  How  many  of  the  Great  Lakes  lie  wholly  within  the 
French  possessions?  France  could  reach  her  territory  only  by 
way  of  two  great  rivers;  name  them.  Do  you  think  Xho: position 
of  the  French  possessions  had  anything  to  do  with  her  losing 
them  ?  The  French  possessions  had  two  heads  or  capitals  near 
the  two  great  gulfs.  What  two  gulfs  ?  What  is  the  climate  on 
the  gulf  at  the  south  ?  At  the  north  ?  In  the  region  of  the 
Columbia  River  there  seems  to  be  a  section  not  claimed  by 
ail}'  nation.     Why  ? 

110. — About  the  Indians. — In  all  the  four  Inter-Colonial 
wars,  and  also  the  two  wars  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, the  Indians  played  an  important  part.  As  a  rule,  the 
Iroquois  favored  the  English  against  the  French  in  the  four  Inter- 
Colonial  w^ars,  and  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution. 
The  Algonquins  favored  the  French. 

The  Iroquois  for  more  than  a  centur}^  and  a  half  acted  as  a 
buffer  between  the  French  in  Canada  and  the  English  in  New 
York.  It  is  possible  that  with  the  aid  of  these  Indians  the  fate 
of  New  France  might  have  been  very  different,  "The  flash  of 
Champlain's  gun  sealed  the  fate  of  France  in  America." 

War  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  is  cruelty,  but  when 
the  horrors  of  a  savage  warfare  is  added,  it  becomes  doubly  cruel. 

111.— King  William's  War— 1689=1697.— When  Wil- 
liam III.  became  King  of  England  and  James  II.  fled  to  France, 
Louis  XIV.  took  up  the  quarrel  of  James  II.  against  William  III., 
hence  the  war  between  France  and  England,  known  in  America 
as  "King  William's  War."     In  Europe  this  was  really  a  great 
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war,  but  in  America  it  was  but  a  train  of  horrors  through 
Indian   outrages. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  war  Count  Frontenac,  an  old  but 
a  very  able  and  energetic  man,  was  sent  as  governor  of  New 
France.  He  had,  before  this,  in  the  time  of  La  Salle,  held 
the  same  position.  He  had  a  remarkable  influence  over  the 
Indians;  the  friendly  Indians  loved  him,  the  hostile  Indians 
feared  him. 

The  French  had  planned  to  take  New  York  by  way  of  the 
Hudson  River,  but  when  Frontenac  reached  Canada  he  found  he 
had  all  he  could  attend  to  there.  The  Iroquois  had  destroyed  the 
French  settlements  at  La  Chine,  and  were  actually  besieging 
Montreal  itself.  This  incursion  of  the  Five  Nations  was  a  cruel 
scourge  to  the  French.  The  Indians  killed,  burned  and  tortured 
without  regard  to  sex. 

112. — Schenectady. — Before  the  close  of  the  war,  Fronte- 
nac, by  his  energy,  had  crushed  the  power  of  the  Five  Nations, 
but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  much  against  the  English  and 
Americans.  In  mid-winter  he  sent  a  secret  expedition  of  French 
and  Indians  against  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk  River.  As  no 
danger  w^as  apprehended  by  the  garrison,  two  snow-images  were 
made  to  do  duty  as  sentinels  to  guard  the  gates  of  the  stockade. 
The  Indian  war-whoop  sounding  through  the  frosty  night  air  was 
the  first  indication  of  danger  to  the  sleeping  inmates  of  the  stock- 
ade. Then  came  the  horrors  of  a  midnight  massacre.  Sixty  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed  and  others  were  taken  prisoners  to 
Canada  to  be  tortured,  or  sold  as  slaves.  A  few  of  the  inhab- 
itants escaping,  fled  to  Albany.  Salmon  Falls,  Dover,  Oyster 
River,  Durham,  Casco  Bay,  Pemaquid,  York,  Deerfield,  Groton 
and  Haverhill  were  all  at  different  times  attacked  by  the  French 
and  Indians.  The  story  of  these  attacks  is,  with  some  variations, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  story  of  Schenectady.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  particulars  of  these  sufferings,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  all  through  this  war,  as  well  as  the  next, 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  settlers  along 
the  northern  borders  of  New  York  and  New  England  were  in 
constant  danger  from  the  Indian's  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 
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113.— Acadia  and  Quebec— New  York  and  New  England 
were  not  idle.  An  expedition  sent  against  Acadia  captured  Port 
Royal;  and  while  one  expedition  was  sent  from  Boston  by  way  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  capture  Quebec,  another  was  sent  from 
Albany  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  take  Montreal.  Both  of 
these  expeditions  failed. 

The  war  closed  in  1697  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  By  this 
treaty  there  were  no  changes  of  territory  in  America. 

114.  — Queen  Anne's  War.  — 1701=1713.  — But  five^ears 
of  peace  and  again  war.  William  and  Mary  are  both  dead;  the 
second  daughter  of  James  is  the  Queen  of  England. 

The  causes  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  like  the  previous  one,  were 
in  Europe,  where  it  is  called  ''The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion." Again  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife  extend  their 
deadly  work  along  the  New  England  frontier.  But  New  York 
escapes  the  savage  warfare.  Frontenac  had  humbled  the  power 
of  the  Iroquois.  By  a  treaty  with  the  French  they  were  unable 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  English.  The  French  used  all  their  skill 
to  keep  these  Indians  neutral.  The  result  was  that  both  the 
French  and  the  English  were  shielded  from  the  evils  of  war  in 
that  section.  But  along  the  New  England  frontier  the  story  of 
Schenectady  and  Deerfield  was  in  many  particulars  repeated. 

115.— The  Story  of  Deerfield.  — The  following  is  gleaned 
from  the  account  as  given  by  Parkman. 

A  party  of  fifty  Canadians  and  about  two  hundred  Indians, 
commanded  by  Hertel  de  Rouville,  began  a  march  from  Canada 
of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  on  snow  shoes,  and  reached  Deer- 
field, a  village  of  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  28,  1704.  In  the  center  of  this  village  was  a 
small,  square,  wooden  meeting-house.  This,  with  a  few  other 
buildings,  was  enclosed  by  a  palisade,  eight  feet  high,  having 
block  houses  at  two  or  more  of  its  corners.  In  this  enclosure 
lived  the  minister,  John  Williams,  a  man  of  sterling  worth, 
and  a  few  of  the  more  notable  citizens.  In  fortresses  such  as  this 
the  villagers  gathered  for  mutual  defense  in  times  of  attack.  The 
alarm  from  former  disturbances  had  subsided  and  the  people 
were  busied  about  their  varied  home  duties  on  the  day  of  the 
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arrival  of  the  northern  travelers.  Although  they  equaled  the 
number  of  villagers,  Rouville  had  no  thought  of  open  attack,  and 
lay  shivering  in  the  snow,  though  ravenous  with  hunger  and  suf- 
fering from  exposure  and  fatigue.  In  the  early  morning  the  un- 
suspecting people  were  awakened  by  screeches  and  the  dreaded 
war-whoop,  wdiile  their  battered  doors  gave  w^ay  to  the  sturdy 
strokes  of  hatchets  and  battle-axes.  Surprised  and  terrified, 
many  were  captured,  others  fought  bravely,  but  only  resisted  to 
be  butchered,  or  scalped,  or  bound  as  prisoners,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  their  captors.  Houses  were  fired  where  admittance 
was  impossible,  and  the  occupants  unwiUingly  surrendered  them- 
selves to  their  cruel  victors.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  dreadful 
day  the  French  and  Indians  began  their  northward  journey  with 
over  one  hundred  captives,  among  whom  were  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, wafe  and  children.  Mrs.  Williams  being  too  w^eak  to  ford 
an  icy  stream,  was  killed  by  her  savage  master,  and  several  other 
women  and  children,  unable  to  endure  the  wear_y  march,  were 
dispatched  without  mercy. 

Of  the  whole  company  of  captives  only  about  half  ever  saw 
friends  or  home  again.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  those 
who  were  brought  into  Canada  to  renounce  their  religion  and  to 
become  Catholics.  By  so  doing  the  church  was  increased,  the 
enemy  reduced,  and  Canada  strengthened.  The  severest  trial  of 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  knowledge  of  the  temptations  placed  before 
his  children  to  induce  them  to  forsake  their  father's  country  and 
religion.  This  his  daughter  Eunice  w^as  persuaded  to  do.  She 
married  an  Indian,  he  taking  her  family  name;  a  grandson  of  this 
union,  bearing  the  name  of  Williams,  was  educated  in  a  New 
England  college,  from  which  place  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  his 
race  in  Wisconsin. 

Through  the  efforts  of  John  Sheldon  a  number  of  the  older 
prisoners  were  exchanged  from  time  to  time,  though  many  of  the 
younger  ones  were  converted  and  married,  and  remained  in 
Canada.  This  became  a  notable  element  of  Canadian  population, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a  family  by  the  name  of  Gill. 
In  1697  Samuel  Gill,  ten  3'ears  old,  was  captured  in  Massachu- 
setts, taken  to  Canada  and  converted.     He  married  an  English 
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girl,  and  in  1866  their  descendants  numbered  952,  and  213  of 
these  descendants  still  bear  the  surname  of  Gill. 

Besides  Deerfield,  nearl}-  twenty  other  villages  and  outposts 
were  attacked,  but  settlers  were  usually  successful  in  resisting 
the  invaders. 

116. — Port  Royal  and  Canada. — New  England  sent  out 
two  expeditions  to  capture  Port  Royal  in  Acadia;  the  first  attempt 
was  a  failure,  the  second  a  success.  Port  Roj^al  was  captured  and 
renamed  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  peninsula  is  now  known  as  Nova  Scotia. 

Again,  as  in  the  preceding  war,  an  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
quer Canada.  One  expedition  was  sent  by  water  by  way  of  the 
St,  Lawrence,  for  the  capture  of  Quebec;  the  other,  overland,  by 
way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  take  Montreal.  Both  enterprises 
failed. 

117. — Close  of  the  War. — The  war  closed  in  1713,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  Result  in  America,  Nova  Scotia  is  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  England's  claims  to  Newfoundland  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  coast  acknowledged  by  France. 

America  now  has  thirty  years'  rest  from  war.  About  the 
close  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  a  kindred  tribe  of  Iroquois  came  from 
the  south  and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  henceforth  known  as  the 
"Six  Nations."  This  addition  gave  the  Indians  a  new  lease  of 
power  and  influence,  and  they  will  again  be  heard  from  in  future 
wars. 

118.— King  George's  War— 1744-1748.— King  George's 
War  commenced  in  1744,  and  lasted  four  years.  The  real  cause 
was,  as  in  the  previous  wars,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  Old  World  it  is  known  as  the  "War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession." The  poet  Holmes  says,  "Georgius  Secundus  was  then 
alive,  *  *  >i^  Snufl"y  old  drone  from  the  German  hive."  This 
means  that  George  II.  was  then  king  of  England,  hence  the 
American  name  for  the  war. 

119.— Louisburg  and  Close  of  the  War.— The  only 
important  event  in  America  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  This 
position  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  French  at  great 
expense,    as   it   commanded    the   entrance   to   the   Gulf   of  St. 
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Lawrence.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  the  close  of  the 
war  England  restored  this  place  to  France.  This  fortress  had  been 
captured  by  the  New  Englanders,  mostly  fishermen.  The  New 
England  people  were  therefore  very  indignant  because  it  was 
given  back  to  France.  Acadia  alone  remained  in  the  possession 
of  England  as  a  result  of  the  three  wars — King  William's,  Queen 
Anne's  and  King  George's. 

Summary  of   Chaptkr  XIII. 

King  William's  War, 1 689-1 697. 

Schenectady  captured  by  French  -         -  1690 

Treaty  of  Ryswick  -         -         -         -         -         1697 

Queen  Anne's  War       -----  1701-1713 

Deerfield  captured  by  French  and  Indians         -         1704 
Port  Royal  taken  by  English         -         -         -  17 10 

Treaty  of  Utrecht     -         -         -         -         -         -         1713 

King  George's  War      -----  1 744-1 748 

Capture  of  lyouisburg        -         -         -         -         -      June,   1745 

Treaty  Aix-la-Chapelle         -         -         -         -  1748 
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CHAPTER      XIV. 


thp:  frknch  and   indian  war,   1 754-1763. 


Parali^ei.  Readings  and  Correlate  Work. 

History: — Specific  readings  from  Parkman's  Montcabn  and  Wolfe:  All 
of  the  "Introduction,"  Vol.  i.  Also  from  Index:  Washington,  his  Embassy 
in  Fort  Le  Boeuf;  the  Battle  of  Great  Meadows;  at  Fort  Necessity;  Battle  of 
Monongahela;  Johnson,  Sir  William,  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point;  the  battle  of  Ivake  George;  Johnson's  fight  at  Niagara; 
Montcalm,  his  victory  at  Oswego;  the  attack  and  conquest  of  Fort  William 
Henry;  Montcalm  at  Quebec;  his  wounds;  his  death;  his  last  words;  Wolfe, 
James,  serves  in  the  expedition  against  Ivouisburg;  took  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Quebec;  his  determination  to  climb  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham; his  remarks  concerning  Gray's  Elegy;  the  charge  and  victory  of  the 
English;  Wolfe's  last  words;  his  death;  the  fruits  of  this  great  victory.  See 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States^  and  other  standard  works  of  this 
period. 

General  readings:  Coffin's  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  chapters  31,  32, 
33,  34,  35  and  36. 

Supplementary  reading:     Ellis'  Epochs  in  American  History — Quebec. 

Literature:  —  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  and  Whittier's  "Snow 
Bound."     Read  Also  "Gray's  Elegy,  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 

Historic  Fiction:— Columbian  Historical  Novels,  Vol.  VIII.  Cooper's 
Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Geography:— Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  England,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley,  with  special  reference  to  the  physical  features  of  this  sec- 
tion of  country. 

120. — The  French  and  Indian  War. — Unlike  the  three 
preceding  wars,  this  war  originated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Fighting  in  America  had  been  in  progress  for  a  year  before  the 
formal  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  England.    In  Europe 
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this  is  known  as  the  "Seven  Years'  War."  The  central  figure  of 
this  great  conflict  of  nations  was  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  A 
large  part  of  continental  Europe  combined  to  crush  him,  but  he 
came  out  victorious  in  the  conflict,  placing  Prussia  as  one  of  the 
Five  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

In  America  this  war  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Revolution, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  it.  France  and  England  each  claimed 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  settlers  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
looked  longingly  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  rich  val- 
ley beyond.  The  first  settlers  in  attempting  to  make  homes  in 
this  valley  were  driven  away  by  the  French  who  wanted  to  keep 
the  English  east  of  the  mountains. 

121. — Plans  of  the  French. — There  were  two  natural 
gateways  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  one 
by  way  of  Lake  Erie,  the  other  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  French  had  possession  of  Lake  Erie.  The  only  door  open 
to  the  English  settlers  was,  therefore,  by  the  Ohio  River,  but  the 
French  were  determined  to  close  that  also.  Their  plan  was  to 
build  a  Une  of  forts  south  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
thus  fence  the  English  out  from  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  first 
fort  was  built  on  Lake  Erie  near  the  present  site  of  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania. From  this  point  the  French  cut  a  road  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany  River.  Here  they 
built  a  second  fort,  and  made  plans  to  float  down  the  river  and 
establish  other  forts  to  the  south.  But  Governor  Dinwiddle  of 
Virginia  hearing  of  this  move  of  the  French,  sent  a  message  to 
the  commander  protesting  against  their  action.  Of  course  the 
French  paid  no  attention  to  this  protest,  but  went  on  with  their 
plans  for  building  their  line  of  forts. 

The  young  man  who  carried  this  message  to  the  French  was 
George  Washington.  This  journey  of  Washington  and  his  small 
party  was  made  in  the  dead  of  winter  through  a  trackless  wilder- 
ness He  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  was 
entrusted  with  this  important  mission,  but  so  successful  was  he, 
that  it  marked  him  for  future  responsibilities  and  honors. 

122. — Fort  Duquesne. — Washington  noted  two  important 
things  which  he  reported  to  Governor  Dinwiddle.     First,  that  the 
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juncture  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  forming  the 
Ohio,  was  the  key  to  the  west;  and  second,  that  the  French  had 
at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  a  great  fleet  of  canoes  ready  to  float  down  the 
Alleghany  River  in  the  spring,  to  take  possession  of  this  position 
at  the  juncture  of  the  rivers.  Through  his  recommendations 
Governor  Dinwiddie  made  every  effort  possible  to  send  a  force  to 
seize  this  key-position,  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 
Early  in  the  year  a  working  force  of  Virginians  was  sent  ahead 
to  build  the  fort,  but  a  fleet  of  canoes  filled  with  French  and 
Indians  floated  down  the  Alleghany  River  and  drove  the  work- 
men away.  The  French  enlarged  the  fort  and  called  it  Fort 
Duquesne.  A  force  of  Virginians  was  sent  to  occupy  the  fort,  but 
the  commander  died  before  the  English  reached  their  destination 
and  the  command  fell  to  Washington,  who,  learning  that  the 
French  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  fort,  halted  his  forces 
and  built  a  small  defensive  stockade,  calling  it  Fort  Necessity. 
Here  the  French  attacked  him,  and  after  a  short  resistance  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  This  surrender  occurred  July  4,  1754, 
just  twenty-two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Washington  being  at  the  time  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

This  war  thus  begun  in  the  wilds  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
was  destined  to  work  great  changes  in  the  nations  interested  on 
the  American  continent.  The  French  now  completed  their  line 
of  forts  along  western  Pennsylvania,  thus  shutting  out  the 
English  settlers  from  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  valleys. 

123. — Braddock's  Defeat. — The  English  understanding 
the  importance  of  this  position  sent  two  regiments  of  regulars  to 
America  under  the  command  of  General  Braddock.  These 
regulars,  with  the  Virginian  troops,  were  sent  against  Fort 
Duquesne.  As  this  army  was  obliged  to  cut  its  way  from  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  and  build  roads  through  the  wilderness,  it 
occupied  much  time  in  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
General  Braddock  being  a  very  opinionated  man,  refused  to  take 
the  good  advice  offered  him  by  those  who  knew  the  Indian 
method  of  fighting. 

Washington  attended  the  expedition  as  an  aid  to  General 
Braddock,  and  was   one   of  the   officers   whose   advice  General 
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Braddock  rejected.  Washington  volunteered  to  take  the 
Virginian  troops  in  advance  as  scouts  to  guard  against  an  Indian 
ambush,  but  Braddock  had  too  great  contempt  both  for  the 
Virginian  soldiers  and  for  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Indians. 
Heedless  of  all  advice  he  marched  his  regulars  in  solid  column 

Map  No.  14. 
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(Shaded,  French  possessions;  unshaded,  English.) 

to  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  when  suddenly  from 
every  tree,  rock,  stump  or  bush  came  the  crack  of  the  deadly 
rifle.  He  foolishly  attempted  to  make  his  soldiers  stand  exposed 
in  line,  refusing  to  let  them  cover  themselves  in  the  manner  of 
the  Indians.     But  they  were  no  match  for  the  hidden  foe.     After 
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great  loss  of  officers  and  men  the  army  fled  in  a  panic  Wash- 
ington, with  his  Virginians,  by  covering  the  retreat  and  fighting 
Indian  fashion,  saved  the  army.  Braddock  was  carried  to  the 
rear,  mortally  wounded.  He  was  heard  to  say  again  and  again, 
'  'Who  would  have  believed  it  ?"  The  expedition  was  a  total  fail- 
ure. This  defeat  not  only  gave  the  French  complete  command 
of  their  line  of  forts,  but  it  caused  the  Indians  to  side  with  them. 
The  savages  naturally  placed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
victors.  For  two  years  after  Braddock 's  defeat  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  ravaged  by  Indian  warfare. 

124. — Capture  of  Duquesne. — In  1758  a  second  army, 
under  the  command  of  General  Forbes,  w^as  sent  against  Fort 
Duquesne.  This  force  made  its  way  through  the  wilds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania instead  of  Virginia,  as  in  the  previous  attempt.  Washing- 
ton, with  his  Virginians,  accompanied  this  expedition  also.  The 
French  being  too  weak  at  this  time  to  defend  the  fort,  retreated 
northward  leaving  it  in  possession  of  the  English. 

The  name  of  the  fort  was  now  changed  to  Fort  Pitt  in  honor 
of  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  city  of 
Pittsburg  now  marks  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  It  is  a  noble 
monument  in  honor  of  one  of  America's  best  friends,  and  one  of 
England's  greatest  statesmen. 

Fort  Duquesne  being  lost  to  the  French,  all  important  events 
in  this  section  are  closed.  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  north. 
ExKRCiSK  ON  Map  No.  14. 

What  two  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio?  What  fort  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio?  Trace  Braddock 's  route.  Trace  General 
Forbes's  route.  Each  of  these  two  expeditions  occurred  in  what 
year?  What  mountains  had  each  expedition  to  cross?  Locate 
four  different  French  forts.  Why  was  this  line  of  forts  built? 
Virginia  claimed  all  the  Ohio  valley — w^hy  then  did  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  send  Washington  to  protest  against  the  building  of 
these  forts?  Trace  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  route  taken  by 
Washington  on  his  journey.  Notice  the  position  of  Fort  Niagara 
and  Oswego.     Why  were  these  important  points? 

125. — Acadia. — Although  Acadia  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  EngHsh  for  more  than  forty  years,  the  inhabitants  remained 
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loyal  in  heart  to  France.  They  were  French  both  in  language 
and  sympathy.  The  English,  fearing  the  Acadians  might  take 
part  against  them  in  the  coming  contest,  transported  all  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England .  These 
unfortunate  people  were  distributed  among  the  colonies.  This 
deportation  resulted  in  much  actual  suffering,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cruelty  of  separating  families  and  tearing  people  from  their  homes. 
Some  of  these  exiles  went  to  their  kindred  in  Louisiana,  where  many 
of  their  descendants  may  now  be  found.  In  this  removal  of  the 
Acadians,  Longfellow  found  material  for  his  "Evangeline." 

126.  —  Sir  William  Johnson. — Sir  William  Johnson  was 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  of  a  rough  nature, 
but  possessed  a  well-balanced  mind.  He  settled  in  the  Mohawk 
valley  while  yet  a  young  man.  He  was  equally  at  home  with 
the  Indian  or  the  white  man.  He  could,  Hke  an  Indian,  paint  his 
face  and  execute  the  war  dance  with  his  red  friends  of  the  forest 
or  wisely  plan  campaigns  with  his  British  superiors. 

He  had  no  military  training,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  success- 
ful in  his  campaigns.  He  was  to  the  Iroquois  and  the  English 
what  Frontenac  had  been  to  the  Algonquins  and  the  French  sixty 
years  before.  For  this  service  he  was  knighted  by  the  English 
and  became  Sir  William  Johnson. 

127.— William  Pitt.— Up  to  1758  the  war  had  made  no  prog- 
ress, but  now  all  this  was  to  be  changed.  William  Pitt  was 
made  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  great  energy  and 
intelligence  he  commenced  his  task.  His  influence  was  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  he  sent  an  army  to  Prussia  to  help  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  the  British  navy  to  both  the 
Indies  on  voyages  of  conquest.  For  the  war  in  America  he 
caused  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  half  from  England  and 
half  from  America,  to  be  raised. 

128.— British  Plans  for  1758.— For  the  year  1758  the 
English  planned  three  expeditions  against  the  French;  one  against 
Louisburg,  another  against  Ticonderoga,  and  the  third  against 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  story  of  the  expeditions  against  the  last  has 
already  been  told  and  the  results  known;  Fort  Duquesne  has  be- 
come Fort  Pitt,  lost  to  the  French  for  all  time. 
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129— The  Conditions  at  the  North  at  the  Close  of 

1757.— We  must  now  turn  to  the  north,  the  scene  of  the  further 
events  of  the  war.     Three  lines  to  the  north  are  open  to  the 

Map  No.  15. 


FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR,  NORTHEAST  DIV: 


British:  (i)  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  valley  and  Oswego,  (2)  by 
Lake  Champlain,  and  (3)  by  the  ocean  route  to  Louisburg  - 

The  British  had  strongly  fortified  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario 
but  the  French,    under  General   Montcalm,    had   captured   and 
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destroyed  it.  In  1755  General  Johnson  had  advanced  as  far  north 
as  Lake  George  and  had  defeated  the  French  in  a  stubborn  battle. 
After  his  victory  Johnson  built  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George.  But  the  French  had  afterward  taken  this  fort 
also,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  year — 1758 — the  British  had 
no  advanced  position  whatever. 

Exercise  on  Map  No.   15. 

Louisburg  is  on  what  island?  What  large  peninsula  on  the 
northeast?  What  is  that  peninsula  now  called?  Louisburg 
was  said  to  command  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  What  is  meant 
by  that  statement?  Was  it  necessary  for  the  Enghsh  first  to 
take  Louisburg  before  attempting  to  take  Quebec?  Could 
France  reach  Montreal  if  Quebec  were  in  possession  of  the  English  ? 
Why  did  the  taking  of  Quebec  practically  close  the  French  and 
Indian  War?  General  Wolfe  landed  above  Quebec.  What 
direction  is  that  from  Quebec  ? 

130. — Expedition  Against  Louisburg. — The  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  under  the  command  of  General  Amherst,  was 
successful,  as  the  fortress,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  siege  sur- 
rendered to  the  English.  The  loss  of  Louisburg  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  French  as  it  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Gulf.  The  English  the  next  year  made  it  their  base 
of  operations  against  Quebec. 

General  Wolfe,  a  young  Englishman  in  poor  health,  but  of 
clear,  vigorous  intellect  and  active  disposition,  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  expedition,  much  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
being  due  to  his  energy  and  skill.     We  shall  hear  of  him  again. 

131. — Ticonderoga. — The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Abercrombie.  Lord  Howe, 
another  young  man  of  great  promise,  accompanied  him.  Aber- 
crombie was  not  credited  with  any  great  abilities  as  a  commander, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Howe,  the  soul  of  the 
expedition,  this  movement  down  Lake  Champlain  would  prove 
successful.  But  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  attack  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  Lord  Howe  was  killed.     The  attack  on  the  fort  was 
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very  poorly  managed,  and  as  a  result  the  Knglisti  were  badly 
repulsed,  though  the  French  did  not  number  half  so  many  as  the 
English.  This  was  the  only  failure  of  the  three  expeditions — 
Duquesne,  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga.  Even  this  failure  was 
partially  redeemed  by  a  side  expedition  sent  out  by  Abercrombie 
against  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario,  by  way  of  the  Mohawk 
valley,  Oswego,  and  across  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  This 
fort  was  taken  without  difficulty  and  destroyed,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  the  position.  Its  destruction  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  French,  as  it  was  the  center  of  an  extensive  fur  trade  with 
the  Indians  to  the  westward. 

132.— The  Three  Plans  of  the  English  for  1759.— 
During  the  3'ear  1759  the  French  power  in  America  received  its 
death  blow.  Again  three  expeditions  were  planned  by  the 
English  against  the  French;  one  against  Quebec  by  way  of 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Louisburg,  St,  Lawrence  Gulf  and  River;  another 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  down  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  route;  and  a  third  against  Fort  Niagara  by  way  of  the 
Mohawk  valley,  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario. 

133. — Fort  Niagara. — Sir  William  Johnson  with  his  Indian 
allies  was  sent  against  Fort  Niagara,  which  w^as  easily  captured. 
This  position  of  the  English  on  the  Niagara  frontier  cut  New 
France  in  two,  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  valley  being  thus 
isolated  from  Canada. 

134. — Ticonderoga  and  Quebec. — To  General  Wolfe  was 
given  the  task  of  taking  Quebec,  while  General  Amherst  was 
given  the  command  of  the  central  column  and  ordered  to  move 
down  the  Champlain  valley.  Wolfe  had  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  important  enterprise  of  the  three.  He  spent  the  most 
of  the  summer  attempting  to  take  Quebec,  but  Montcalm,  the 
French  commander,  seemed  to  checkmate  him  in  every  move. 
Wolfe  in  his  anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise  looked 
longingly  for  the  appearance  of  Amherst  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
hoping  that  Amherst  might  be  able  to  take  Ticonderoga  and 
make  his  way  down  the  Champlain  valley  in  time  to  unite  his 
forces  with  his  own  in  front  of  Quebec.  But  no  help  came  from 
that  direction. 
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Exercise  on  Map  No.   i6. 

Trace  the  expedition  in  1758  from  Albany  against  Fort  Fron- 
tenac.  In  1759  General  Amherst  started  from  Fort  William 
Henry  and  moved  northward.  Did  he  move  up  stream  or  down 
stream?  Name  and  locate  the  three  important  positions  he  cap- 
tured. On  what  waters  did  he  move  his  army?  For  England 
and  her  colonies  there  were  but  two  practical  routes  to  Quebec. 
Explain  these  two  routes. 


NOTED  MEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

135.  —  In  the  Champlain  Valley.  —  In  the  meantime 
Amherst  was  successfully  but  slowly  pushing  northward.  The 
French  after  a  short  resistance  gave  up  Ticonderoga  and  retreated 
to  Crown  Point.  After  careful  preparation  in  building  boats  to 
give  them  command  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  British  followed  and 
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Map  No.  16. 
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besieged  Crown  Point.  Again  the  French  retreated  and  took 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  EngHsh  dehberately  following. 
Amherst  was  "slow  but  sure,"  but  a  more  energetic  general 
would  have  reached  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  in  time  to  aid  him  in  giving 
the  final  blow. 

1 36. — Quebec  — Nature  had  done  much  for  the  protection 
of  Quebec,  and  what  she  failed  to  do,  the  French  tried  to  com- 
plete, making  an  enemy's  entrance  almost  impossible. 

General  Wolfe  learning  that  it  was  barely  possible  to  climb  the 
steep  precipice  above  Quebec,  thought  to  attack  the  city  from 
that  position,  and  finding  a  path  leading  to  the  cliff,  determined 
to  gain  it  by  stratagem.  Pretending  to  land  his  army  on  the  flats 
below  the  city,  he,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  climbed  the  rocky 
ascent  on  the  opposite  side,  and  overcame  the  loo  guardsmen; 
by  dawn  of  day,  with  5,000  men  he  commanded  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  to  the  great  dismay  of  General  Montcalm,  who  could 
scarcely  credit  his  messenger's  report.  As  Wolfe  gave  his  instruc- 
tions on  the  eve  of  battle,  these  lines  of  Gray,  the  rising  poet, 
came  to  his  mind: 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

After  repeating  the  lines  he  said,  "I  would  prefer  being 
author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French 
to-morrow." 

Recovering  from  his  astonishment,  Montcalm  advanced  rapidly 
to  meet  the  English.  The  two  armies  stand  face  to  face — volley 
answers  volley,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  the  French 
waver,  and  they  are  totally  defeated.  Wolfe  being  thrice 
wounded,  staggers  and  says,  "Do  not  let  anyone  see  me  fall." 
When  he  was  carried  from  the  field,  he  heard  the  cry,  "They  run, 
they  run!"  Rousing  from  his  death  stupor,  he  asked,  "Who 
r un  ?  "  When  told  "  The  French , "  he  said ,  "  Now  God  be  praised , 
I  will  die  in  peace." 

Montcalm  equally  brave  and  true  to  his  country  said,  when 
told  that  he  must  die,  "So  much  the  better,  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
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the  surrender  of  Quebec."     In  a  few  days  the  city  surrendered  to 
the  English. 

Early  the  next  year,  1760,  the  French  knowing  that  further 
resistance  was  hopeless,  surrendered  Montreal  and  all  the  military 
posts  in  the  north.  This  closed  all  the  fighting  in  America,  but 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  the  war  continued  three  years 
longer.  The  French  and  Indian  War,  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  was  closed  in  1763  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

ExERCisK   ON   Maps  Showing   Territoriai,    Possessions   in 

America  Before  and  After  the  French  and 

Indian  War,  Nos.  17  and  18. 

What  people  originally  settled  Acadia  ?  Who  had  possession 
of  Acadia  in  1700?  Who  had  possession  in  1750?  When  did  this 
transfer  take  place  ? 

Before  the  French  and  Indian  War,  No.  17. 

What  possessions  north  of  the  English  colonies  ?  South  ? 
West?  Which  nation  seems  to  possess  the  largest  part  of  the 
country  now  known  as  the  United  States?  In  1750  the  English 
colonists  largely  outnumbered  all  other  nationalities  north  of 
Mexico.  Would  this  fact  give  the  English  any  advantage  ?  In 
regard  to  the  defense  against  either  England  or  Spain,  what 
disadvantage  had  the  French  as  to  position  ?  Had  they  any 
advantages  in  po.sition  ?  Compare  this  map  (17)  with  map  No. 
13.  What  difference  do  you  see?  This  difference  was  the  result 
of  what  war  ? 

After  the  French  and  Indian  War,  No.   18. 

Do  you  now  find  any  French  territory  in  America  ?  Who  owns 
Florida  ?  How  extensive  are  the  British  possessions  ?  Who 
claims  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  ?  Does  Spain 
hold  any  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  ?  Has  any  nation 
possession  of  the  country  around  the  Columbia  River  ?  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  French  power  vanishes  from  the  North  American 
Continent  as  the  result  of  the  first  treaty  of  Paris. 

137. — Results  of  the  War. — Near  the  close  of  the  war 
Spain  unwisely  joined  the  French  against  the  English.  In 
doing  so  she  lost  some  of  her  valuable  islandGpossessions,  and 
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in  the  treaty  she  gave  Florida  to  Britain  in  exchange  for  these 
captured  islands.  Thus  Spain,  after  250  years'  possession,  loses 
Florida.  France  in  order  to  repay  her  for  the  loss  of  Florida, 
cedes  all  of  her  possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Spain.  Great  Britain  takes  as  her  part  all  of  North  Amer- 
ica east  of  the  Mississippi  River  except  a  small  strip  around 
New  Orleans.  Of  all  the  vast  territory  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  claimed  by  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  not  an  acre  is  left  her.  Some  rights  in  the  fisheries, 
and  some  small  islands  near  Newfoundland  are  still  retained 
by  her. 

138. — Pontiac's  Plot. — Since  the  days  of  Champlain  in  the 
St.  Ivawrence  valley,  and  of  Marquette,  Joliet,  Hennepin  and 
La  Salle  in  the  upper  lake  region,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and 
the  French  traders  had  lived  among  the  Indians.  As  a  result  the 
Algonquins  were  much  attached  to  the  French,  who  in  turn 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  Indians.  This  fidelity  to  the 
French  made  the  Algonquins  naturally  distrustful  of  the  KngHsh, 
and  when,  as  the  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
country  came  into  possession  of  the  English,  the  Indians  around 
the  Great  Lakes  felt  that  they  had  no  protector.  Pontiac,  an 
Indian  chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  conceived  a  plan  for  a  great 
confederacy  of  the  Indians  of  the  west  with  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing the  unfriendly  whites  from  their  country.  His  first  effort 
was  to  induce  the  British  commander  to  hold  a  council  in  the  fort 
at  Detroit.  His  braves  were  to  come  to  the  council  with  concealed 
weapons,  and  at  a  signal  given  by  him  were  to  massacre  the  British 
garrison.  But  the  plot  was  revealed  by  an  Indian  girl,  and  to 
verify  the  girl's  story,  the  Indians  were  seen  sawing  off  the  ends 
of  their  guns  in  order  to  conceal  them  under  their  blankets.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  council,  the  savages  were  admitted  to 
the  fort,  but  when  Pontiac  saw  the  preparations  that  had  been 
made  for  him,  he  was  suspicious  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
did  not  give  the  signal  agreed  upon,  but  peacefully  withdrew 
from  the  council. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  two  years'  war  in  which  the 
settlers  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Mississippi  River  were 
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great  sufferers.  Pontiac  succeeded  in  capturing  some  of  the  forts 
in  the  west,  but  after  terrible  havoc  he  was  himself  obHged  to 
sue  for  peace. 

139.  —  Old  Colonial  Days. — Customs  of  loo  years  ago 
were  widely  different  from  those  of  to-day.  Instead  of  going 
down-town  to  order  a  party  dress  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  colonist 
must  begin  long  before,  to  grow  and  manufacture  his  material. 
The  wool  must  be  clipped,  carded,  spun  and  woven  before  the 
cloth  can  be  fashioned  into  the  becoming  garment.  This  was 
done  at  home,  the  wool  or  flax  being  produced  by  the  farmer  and 
prepared  by  his  family.  Often  the  busy  housewife  combined 
work  and  social  pleasure  by  carrying  to  her  neighbors  enough 
flax  for  a  number  of  cuts  and  asking  them  to  spin  it,  and  return 
at  a  given  time,  when  they  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her.  The  coming  together  of  the  neighbors  formed  a 
pleasant  party,  and  they  were  treated  to  a  good  supper,  which 
was  followed,  perhaps,  by  another  device  of  the  thrifty  housewife, 
an  apple-paring.  After  the  apples  had  been  pared,  cored  and 
strung,  games  and  other  old-time  amusements  occupied  the 
evening.  Apples,  cider  and  "nuts  from  brown  October's  wood" 
were  not  forgotten,  while  the  more  worldly  indulged  in  dancing  to 
the  music  of  the  fiddle,  if  there  was  room  enough  in  the  house. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  early  pioneer  times  were  small,  often 
consisting  of  only  the  kitchen  and  the  best  room,  with  sleeping 
room  and  storage  place  above,  these  upper  rooms  being  reached  by 
means  of  a  ladder  or  rudely  constructed  stairway.  The  kitchen 
— the  main  room — was  resplendent  at  evening  with  light  and 
cheer  if  not  with  warmth,  from  the  huge  fireplace,  the  center  of 
mirth  and  industry  during  the  long  winter  evening. 

Lowell  says  in  the  "Courtin'," 

"A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 

With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in — 
There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 

To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'." 

These  wide  mouthed  fireplaces  would  swallow,  in  one  cold 
New  England  day,  one  of  our  modern  wood  piles.     The  mantel 
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above  contained  the  shining  tinware  and  the  few  dishes  of  the 
early  settler.  The  fire  within  received  careful  attention,  as  no 
match  lay  in  easy  distance  to  relight  it. 

"Borrowing  fire"  was  an  actual  fact  when  the  fire  went  out, 
unless  the  flint  and  steel  w^ere  at  hand.  Overhead  were  suspended 
festoons  of  dried  apples  and  pumpkins,  varied  in  outline  by 
bunches  of  herbs,  which  in  many  cases  took  the  place  of  a  family 
physician.  The  little  spinning  wheel  and  reel,  with  the  straight- 
backed,  splint-bottomed  chairs,  wooden  settle  and  low  cradle, 
were  the  usual  articles  of  furniture.  The  common  people  in  early 
times  ate  on  bare  tables,  and  when  a  family  began  to  have  a 
tablecloth  for  daily  use,  it  was  said  of  them,  "They  are  getting 
up  in  the  world."  Groceries  were  hard  to  get,  and  sugar  was  on 
the  table  only  when  company  came.  The  floors  were  scrubbed 
and  sanded,  while  sometimes  the  best  room,  used  only  on  special 
occasions,  had  a  rag  carpet.  Pictures  and  books  w^ere  few.  The 
main  ornament  of  the  "best  room"  was  the  looking-glass,  under 
which  was  one  of  madam's  best  towels  with  a  fringe  on  its  lower 
edge.  This  tacked  to  the  wall  under  the  mirror  formed  the 
background  for  a  decorated  comb-case,  and  a  fancy  pin-cushion 
of  the  "hen  and  chicken  pattern." 

When  a  new  building  was  to  be  put  up,  the  neighbors  from 
near  and  far  were  invited  to  lend  a  hand,  and  were  treated  to 
cider  and  whisky.  It  was  also  customary  to  pass  these  bever- 
ages to  callers  before  their  departure,  and  if  a  family  did  not  do 
so  they  were  considered  inhospitable.  A  farmer  could  not  harvest 
his  grain  or  get  in  his  hay  without  the  ever  present  whisky  jug. 
At  first  the  settler  began  by  clearing  only  a  few  acres,  and 
sometimes  his  whole  wheat  crop  would  make  but  a  few  sacks  of 
flour.  Buckwheat  cakes,  corn  and  rye  bread,  were  the  staple, 
and  wheaten  bread  a  luxury. 

Women  went  to  church,  or  to  visit,  on  horseback,  sometimes 
behind  husband  or  lover. 

In  times  of  danger  it  was  not  uncommon  to  carry  a  rifle  for 
protection  to  and  from  the  sanctuary.  Most  of  the  people  from 
long  habit  went  to  church;  indeed  in  New  England  absence  from 
church,  unless  for  good  reasons,  was  made  punishable  by  law. 
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In  the  cities,  and  on  the  large  estates  of  the  south  the  people 
fared  better,  and  had  many  of  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  old  world.  The  men  wore  the  three-cornered  cocked 
hat,  ruffled  shirt,  with  knee  pants,  silk  stockings  and  pointed  shoes 
with  silver  buckles.  Ladies  wore  pointed  tight- laced  dresses, 
full  flowing  sleeves  with  white  lace  under-sleeves  to  correspond 
to  the  ruffled  wrist-bands  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  powdered  their 
hair  and  wore  aloft  their  high  shell  combs  with  becoming  spirit. 
Their  manners  were  formal,  and  they  were  strictly  proper  in  all 
matters  of  etiquette. 

But  with  all  their  stately  ways  they  had  not  a  postal  card, 
could  not  mail  a  two  cent  letter,  could  send  no  telephonic  or  tele- 
graphic message,  could  ride  in  no  street  car,  nor  board  a  railroad 
train,  nor  stride  a  flying  wheel,  nor  by  touch  of  an  electric  button 
flood  their  streets  with  light,  nor  sit  by  it  to  read  the  daily  paper. 

Think  of  traveling  by  horseback  or  the  slower  going  stage 
coach,  of  the  weekly  mail,  and  paying  twenty-five  cents  postage 
for  a  single  letter,  ye  who  live  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit  and 
fast  mails. 

Books  and  newspapers  were  scarce;  less  than  fifty  newspapers 
were  published  in  the  whole  United  States  in  1783.  The  early 
schools  and  conveniences  differed  from  ours  as  did  the  early 
homes.  No  patent  desks  and  inkwells,  no  dictionary  holders 
and  molding  tables,  with  kindergarten  appliances,  were  found 
in  these  old  log  school  hoUvSes.  About  the  only  device  that  does 
remain  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  the  time  honored  ferrule. 
The  quill  pen,  the  long  writing  table  around  which  sat  the  pupils, 
large  and  small,  some  whose  feet  hung  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth,  are  the  centerpieces  around  which  cluster  the  thought 
of  an  old-time  school  master. 

But  the  people's  hearts  and  minds  were  right,  as  they  began 
early  to  plan  for  the  education  of  future  generations,  and  from 
the  discussion,  our  free  school  system  was  established. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE   AMERICAN   REVOLUTION:      ITS   CAUSES. 


Parali^ei.  Readings  and  Correi^ate  Work. 

Histories  for  general  reference:  Bancroft's,  Ridpath's,  Fiske's.  Old 
South  Leaflets  No.  5,  The  Magna  Charta. 

Speeches:— (i)  Patrick  Henry's,  1775;  (2)  Otis's  supposed  speech;  (3) 
Burke's,  on  Conciliation;  (4)  Pitt's,  on  the  American  Colonies. 

Class  Readings — Poems: — Bryant's  "The  Antiquity  of  Freedom;" 
Pierpont's  "Independence."  Read  Old  South  Leaflet,  No.  3,  The  Declar- 
ation of  Independence. 

Historic  Fiction:— Coffin's  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Civil  Government:— Objects,  forms  and  methods  of  taxation. 


140. — Causes  Classified. — The  causes  of  the  Revolution 
may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.     Indirect  or  Remote  Causes. 
II.     Direct  and  Positive  Causes. 
III.     Secondary  Cmises. 
Under  the  indirect  causes  or  influences  may  be  placed: 

(a)  The  character  of  the  American  people. 

(b)  The  character  of  George  III.  and  those  in  power. 

(c)  The  irritating  character  of  the  English  laws  restricting 
trade  and  manufacture. 

Under  the  direct  or  positive  causes  come  those  laws  of  Great 
Britain  taxing  the  American  people  without  their  consent.  These 
laws  take  two  forms: 

(a)  Exter7ial—'0oi^  tariff  laws,  taxing  imports  or  exports. 

(b)  Internal — the  Stamp  Act. 
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Under  the  secondary  causes  come  all  those  difficulties  flowing 
from  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  enforce  her  arbitrary  laws  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  the  effort  of  those  colonies  to  resist 
such  laws.     Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are: 

(a)  "The  Writs  of  Assistance." 

(b)  British  soldiers  brought  to  America,  and  as  a  result  the 
"Boston  Massacre." 

(c)  "Boston  Tea  Party." 

(d)  Boston  Port  Bill. 

(e)  Revoking  Charter  of  Massachusetts. 

INDIRECT  CAUSES. 

141.  —  Character    of   the    American    People.  —  The 

Americans  were  of  the  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  race.  England  was 
their  fatherland,  and  through  the  long  period  of  500  years  their 
forefathers,  the  English,  had  fought  for  and  won  political  and 
religious  liberty.  Most  of  the  Americans  were  descendants  of 
the  men  who  came  to  America  in  order  to  be  free  in  worship  and 
in  government,  and  were  jealous  for  the  liberties  so  dearly  won. 
They  had  grown  up  amidst  the  toil  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life; 
they  had  found  nature  in  its  wildest  state  and  had  conquered  it; 
they  had  met  the  savage  Indian  and  the  civilized  Frenchmen  and 
had  defeated  both.  All  their  surroundings  tended  to  strengthen 
the  original,  sturdy,  liberty-loving,  Anglo-Saxon  nature. 

142. — King  George  III.  and  his  Government. — George 
the  Third  is  called  the  best  of  the  Georges,  and  in  respect  to  his 
private  life  this  statement  is  true.  He  would  have  made  a  respect- 
able private  citizen,  but  he  had  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  states- 
man, being  narrow  in  his  views  and  obstinate  in  disposition.  He 
was  so  strong  in  will-power  that  his  advisers  usuall}'  yielded  to 
his  wishes,  many  times  against  their  own  judgment  and  feehngs. 
He  had  high  notions  in  regard  to  the  "Divine  Right  of  Kings" 
and  was  determined  to  rule  as  king;  but  the  time  had  long  passed 
since  a  king  of  England  could  govern  without  a  Parliament.  In 
attempting  it,  Charles  I.  had  lost  his  head,  and  James  II.  his 
throne;  but  George  III.  was  determined  to  rule  the  Parliament 
itself,  and  this  he  did  much  of  the  time  by  corrupt  and  unjust 
methods. 
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As  he  could  not  resist  in  England  the  principle  of  taxation 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  taxed,  he  used  all  his  power 
and  influence  to  fight  the  principle  in  America.  He  was  the  real 
center  of  opposition  to  the  Americans. 

143. — The  English  People. — Great  Britain  in  her  civiliza- 
tion, in  her  citizenship,  in  her  laws,  in  her  domestic  life  and  insti- 
tutions, in  her  intellectual  and  moral  power,  stands  second  to  no 
nation.  But  the  government  of  Britain  in  her  dealings  wdth  the 
weaker  nations  and  with  her  dependencies,  many  times  fails  to 
apply  the  "Golden  Rule." 

The  Englishman  sometimes  does  as  a  nation  what  he  abhors 
as  an  individual.  Again  neither  the  rulers  nor  the  people  under- 
stood the  Americans.  England  w^as  too  far  away  to  know  the 
real  nature  and  wants  of  the  colonists. 

Separation  breeds  distrust  and  hatred.  Distance  inclines  the 
mother  country  to  forget  her  offspring. 

144. — Restrictions  on  Trade  and  Manufactures. — 
Commencing  about  120  years  before  the  Revolution,  England 
began  to  pass  laws  to  control  trade  and  manufactures  in  her  col- 
onies. The  several  laws  passed  at  different  times  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  are  usually  known  as  the  Navigation  Acts.  These 
laws  may  be  classified  as  follows:  First,  those  relating  to  commerce 
with  the  colonies;  second,  those  that  relate  to  manufacturing 
within  the  colonies.  The  restrictive  laws  of  trade  were  gradually 
tightened.  First  was  a  law  compelling  all  colonial  trade  to  be 
carried  in  English  vessels;  the  next,  all  natural  products  named, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo  and  dyewoods,  could  be 
sold  only  to  England  or  to  some  English  colony;  third,  no  prod- 
ucts of  colonial  manufacture  coming  in  competition  with  English 
goods  could  be  exported  from  any  colony. 

More  offensive  even  than  the  restrictions  upon  colonial  trade, 
were  the  laws  against  colonial  manufactures.  The  colonies  were 
forbidden  to  make  woolens,  steel,  hats,  or  any  other  articles  com- 
ing in  competition  with  English  manufactured  goods.  Thus 
the  mother  country  sought  to  grasp  all  the  carrying  trade  of 
her  colonies  and  to  shut  them  out  of  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
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By  making  these  laws,  Kngland  was  following  the  example  of 
other  nations  of  that  time.  It  was  the  universal  beHef  that  col- 
onies were  planted  for  the  commercial  benefit  of  their  mother 
country  only.  Spain  at  that  time  permitted  her  colonists  to  trade 
only  with  one  port,  that  of  Cadiz.  But  selfishness  has  poor  vision, 
and  does  not  always  distinguish  clearly  between  robbery  and 
trade.  Adam  Smith,  "the  father  of  EngHsh  Political  Economy," 
as  earl}^  as  1770  said  concerning  these  trade  laws,  they  are  "a 
manifest  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  mankind."  Trade  is  a 
voluntary  exchange  of  commodities  between  individuals  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  each.  In  robbery  one  loses  what  the  other 
gains.  Trade  increases  the  power  of  each  to  produce  more. 
Robbery  binds  the  hands  of  his  victim  and  "kills  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg."  It  is  evident  that  if  commerce  is  to  be 
enlarged,  the  ability  of  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  to  produce 
and  to  consume  must  also  be  increased. 

These  trade- laws  cannot  be  classed  as  real  causes  of  the  Revo- 
lution. There  was  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  them,  and  they  were 
largely  ignored,  but  the  American  people,  after  a  hundred  years' 
experience  under  them,  were  yet  loyal  to  England.  But  when 
the  more  serious  difficulties  arose,  these  old  irritating  laws  were 
remembered. 

DIRECT   AND   POSITIVE   CAUSES. 

14S. — The  Taxing  Power. — Magna  Charta. — Nearly  700 
years  ago,  John  was  king  of  England.  He  was  a  superstitious, 
cowardly,  cruel  man,  and  was  such  a  bad  ruler  that  his  barons 
met  him  at  Runnymede  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta.  This  great  charter  is  the  ground-work  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  has  been  the  bulwark  of  all  constitutional 
liberty  since  that  day  at  Runnymede.  Among  other  germs  of 
freedom  found  in  the  Magna  Charta,  is  one  surrendering  the  right 
of  the  king  to  tax  the  people  without  the  consent  of  his  lords  and 
barons.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  the  people's  representatives  continued  for  more  than  400 
years;  this  principle  of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
taxed,  was  the  central  idea  around  which  all  the  long  contest 
waged.     It  was  the  entering  wedge  that  finally  rent  asunder  the 
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tyrannical  power  of  the  king.  He  must  have  money  to  carry  on 
the  government  and  to  pay  his  soldiers,  but  when  he  became 
oppressive  in  his  government,  the  Parliament  in  order  to  curb  his 
power  refused  to  vote  the  tax.  This  tax  being  withheld  until 
the  king  granted  their  demands,  the  constitutional  privileges 
gradually  grew.  The  kings  at  different  times  and  by  dififerent 
methods  attempted  to  tax  the  people  without  their  consent;  but 
the  English  are  a  stubborn  people,  hence  the  final  victory  was 
with  them.  At  the  time  of  our  Revolution  this  principle  of  no 
taxation  without  representation  was  thoroughly  settled  in  Eng- 
land, but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  British  ParHament  was  not 
willing  to  apply  the  principle  in  America. 

146. — Forms  of  Taxation. — Taxes  may  be  either  of  two 
general  forms,  direct  and  indirect.  By  the  direct  tax  we  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  according  to  the  value  of  our  property;  it  is  a 
property  tax.  By  the  indirect  method,  the  tax  is  levied  on  goods 
or  property  in  its  transfer  either  from  one  owner  to  another,  or 
from  one  country  to  another.  Or,  the  tax  may  be  levied  on  goods 
when  produced  either  by  growth  or  by  manufacture.  Usually 
the  tax  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  property  taxed.  To  illustrate: 
The  stamp  required  on  a  deed  or  note  is  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
property  from  one  owner  to  another.  A  duty  on  goods  enter- 
ing or  leaving  a  country  is  a  tax  on  commerce.  A  tax  on 
alcoholic  liquors  or  tobacco  is  a  tax  on  production. 

The  British  never  attempted  to  collect  a  direct  tax  from  the 
colonies.  The  "Navigation  Acts"  were  tariff  laws,  and  were 
partially  successful  before  the  people  were  fully  aroused  against 
English  taxation. 

147 — The  Stamp  Act. — In  1765  Parliament  passed  the 
Stamp  Act;  this  was  England's  first  attempt  at  internal  taxation 
of  the  colonies.  Just  500  years  before  — 1265 — the  House  of 
Commons  met  for  the  first  time.  Most  of  that  time  the  Commons 
had  stood  firmly  for  the  principle  of  taxation  for  which  the 
Americans  were  now  contending,  and  yet  it  voted,  five  to  one,  in 
favor  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  were  as  follows:  Every  note,  bond, 
deed,  mortgage,  or  any  legal  document  used  in  America  should 
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be  written  or  printed  on  paper  bearing  the  English  stamp. 
Pamphlets  or  newspapers  were  also  to  be  printed  on  stamped 
paper.  These  stamps  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  British  govern- 
ment at  different  prices  according  to  the  uses  made  of  the  paper, 
and  the  value  of  the  property  conveyed.  This  form  of  taxation 
is  very  effective,  as  it  collects  itself,  no  document  being  of  legal 
value  unless  properl}^  stamped.  No  person  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  accept  a  deed  in  payment  for  a  farm  unless 
made  legal  by  the  proper  stamp.  This  form  of  taxation  was  used 
in  the  United  States  for  some  time  after  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
people  paid  it  as  cheerfully  as  they  pay  any  tax.  It  was  not  the 
tax,  but  W\^  principle  involved  in  the  tax  that  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Americans  against  the  British  government. 

148. — Effects  of  the  Stamp  Act. — The  people  were  wild 
with  excitement  when  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
reached  America.  Franklin  wrote  to  a  friend,  "The  sun  of 
American  liberty  is  set."  At  first  the  Americans  saw  no  way  of 
avoiding  the  tax,  and  unless  they  could  find  some  method  of 
resistance,  Franklin's  prophecy  would  be  realized.  But  before 
the  day  on  which  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect — November  i, 
1765 — they  had  found  a  way  to  defeat  it. 

Merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  country  formed  a  compact  that 
they  would  purchase  no  more  English  goods  until  the  Stamp  Act 
be  repealed.  The  people  cheerfully  denied  themselves  all  lux- 
uries. The  British  merchants  being  unfavorably  affected  by  this 
action  of  the  Americans,  brought  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
British  government  in  favor  of  its  repeal. 

In  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  Patrick  Henry  offered  a 
resolution  denying  the  right  of  the  British  government  to  tax 
America.  Washington  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  House.  Patrick  Henry  in  his  eloquent  manner  exclaimed: 
"Tarquin  and  Caesar  had  each  his  Brutus,  Charles  had  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  III." — "Treason!  treason!"  cried  the  loyal- 
ists— "and  George  III.  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  that  be 
treason,  make  the  most  of  it,"  continued  Henry.  These  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  Henry  were  passed,  as  were  also  similar 
resolutions  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
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The  First  Colonial  Coiigi^ess  met  in  New  York,  October,  1765, 
and  passed  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  issued  addresses  to  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament  and  to  the  king  himself. 

All  the  stamped  paper  sent  to  America  was  either  destroyed 
or  sent  back  to  England.  Every  stamp  officer  either  resigned  or 
left  the  country.  In  England  the  Americans  had  some  strong 
friends  even  in  ParHament.  William  Pitt,  the  "Great  Com- 
moner," made  a  strong  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favor  of  America's  protest,  saying  among  other  things,  '  'You  have 
no  right  to  tax  America.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. " 
Following  three  months'  hot  discussion  in  Parliament,  the  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed;  but  a  resolution  was  added  affirming  the  right 
to  tax  America.  Thus  ended  its  one  year's  fruitless,  troubled 
existence.  At  the  peaceful  solution  of  this  difficulty  there  was 
great  rejoicing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

149.— A  New  Tariff  Law  Passed.— But  Folly  dwelt  at  the 
king's  court.  A  few  months  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  a 
bill  was  passed  placing  an  import  duty  on  tea,  glass,  paper  and 
paints  brought  into  the  colonies.  This  was  merely  another  form 
of  the  indirect  tax,  and  violated  the  same  principles  of  taxation. 
But  the  tax  on  rum  and  sugar  had  before  been  paid,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  Americans,  and  why  not  this?  For  two  reasons: 
The  people  were  now  aroused  against  <^// taxation  by  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  second,  the  money  thus  raised  was  to  pay  the  royal 
governors,  judges  and  other  crown  officers  in  America,  thus 
making  them  independent  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  The 
British  soldiers  to  be  stationed  here  were  also  to  be  paid  out  of 
this  fund.  By  consenting  to  this  tax  the  Americans  would  be 
simply  putting  shackles  on  their  own  limbs. 

The  people  again  refused  to  use  British  goods,  especially 
those  on  which  duties  were  levied.  Samuel  Adams  and  many 
others  with  him,  bound  themselves  "to  eat  nothing,  to  drink 
nothing,  to  wear  nothing  manufactured  in  England. "  For  nearly 
three  years  both  sides  stood  firmly  in  the  position  they  had  taken, 
but  Parliament  finally  yielded  in  so  far  as  to  repeal  all  the  duties 
except  the  duty  on  tea.  The  Americans'  immediately  responded 
by  opening  trade  with  England,  except  as  to  tea.     The  revenue  from 
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this  tea  tariff  would  be  small,  as  the  tax  was  light;  but  the  king 
and  his  supporters  wished  to  show  the  Americans  that  he  still 
claimed  the  right  to  tax  them.  The  Americans  were  as  deter- 
mined to  show  that  they  would  not  be  taxed  unless  by  the  vote  of 
their  own  people. 

After  another  three  years'  effort  the  British  ministry,  finding 
that  they  could  not  compel  the  Americans  to  "take  tea"  with  the 
East  India  Company,  and  thus  collect  the  tax,  attempted  to  play 
a  trick  on  them.  Up  to  this  time,  the  tea  before  taken  to 
America  to  be  sold,  must  also  pay  a  tax  levied  in  England.  This 
English  tax  was  now  removed  so  that  only  the  American  tax 
remained.  The  result  w^as  that  the  colonists  could  now  buy  this 
taxed  tea  of  the  English,  cheaper  than  they  could  smuggle  it 
from  Holland,  as  had  been  done  during  the  six  years'  struggle 
against  the  tax. 

Secondary  Causes. 

ISO. — Boston  Tea  Party. — The  king  and  his  counselors 
were  sure  Americans  would  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market. 
Cargoes  of  tea  were  .sent  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Charleston .  Those  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  w^ere  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  harbor.  At  Charleston  the  tea  was  landed 
but  not  permitted  to  be  sold,  but  being  stored  in  damp  cel- 
lars it  soon  spoiled.  The  culminating  fight  was  reserved  for 
Boston.  Here  the  cargoes  entered  the  harbor,  but  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  unloaded.  The  revenue  officer  at  this  place  being 
loyal  to  the  king  determined  to  land  the  tea  and  thus  collect  the 
tax.  The  day  before  the  tea  w^as  to  be  stored  in  warehouses,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  king's  officers,  a  great  town 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  as  the  meeting  was  about  to  adjourn,  an  Indian  w^ar- 
whoop  was  heard,  and  about  fifty  men  dressed  and  painted  as 
Indians,  marched  past  the  church  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the 
vessels  of  tea  were  moored.  The  crowd  followed;  in  a  quiet, 
business-like  way  the  disguised  party  entered  the  vessels,  broke 
open  the  tea  chests,  and  emptied  their  contents  into  the  harbor. 
The  destruction  of  this  tea  was  not  the  act  of  a  mob;  it  was  done 
under  the  order  of  those  who  assumed  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
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commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  the 
king  and  his  followers  when  the  news  reached  England;  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  other  colonies  extended  their  sympathies  to 
Massachusetts  and  applauded  her  act. 

151. — The  Boston  Port  Bill. — As  a  punishment,  Parliament 
hastened  to  pass  a  law  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and  removing 
the  custom  house  to  Salem.  This  act  caused  much  suffering  in 
Boston,  but  Salem  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortune 
of  her  sister  city,  opened  her  wharves  and  warehouses  to  the 
merchants  of  Boston. 

Two  other  laws  were  passed,  one  taking  away  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  other  requiring  American  citizens  accused 
of  treason  to  be  taken  to  England  for  trial. 

152. — A  Second  Congress  Called. — Another  congress  was 
called  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  eleven  colonies  responding.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  approving  the  act  of  Massachusetts;  addresses 
were  sent  to  the  king  himself,  and  to  the  British  people,  appeal- 
ing to  their  sense  of  justice  and  asking  their  rights  as  English- 
men; another  was  also  sent  to  the  Canidians,  inviting  them  to 
unite  with  the  colonies.  Congress  also  recommended  that  the 
colonies  suspend  all  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain  until  all 
oppressive  laws  should  be  repealed.  Tlie  king  and  Parliament 
answered  by  sen iing  io,ood  soldiers  to  America,  under  General 
Gage,  in  order  to  reduce  the  colonists  to  obedience.  Massachu- 
setts established  a  government  independent  of  the  royal  governor, 
and  placed  John  Hancock  at  the  head.  In  order  to  resist  the 
British  the  new  government  of  Massachusetts  made  preparations 
for  raising  and  arming  the  militia,  who  were  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  for  that  reason  were  called  "minute  men." 
The  storm  is  now  gathering  fast.  Patrick  Henry  is  right  when 
he  exclaims  in  the  Virginia  convention,  "There  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  hope.     We  must  fight.     I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight!' ' 

153. — Synopsis  of  Causks  of  American  Rkvolution. 

1  George  III.  becomes  king  of  England,      -         -  1760 

2  Attempts  to  enforce  the  Revenue  laws  more  strictly, 

Writs  of  Assistance,  -         -         -         -         -         1761 
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3  Close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,   -         -  -     1 763 

4  Pontiac's    Plot,         -___,.  i^^t, 

5  The  Sugar  and  Rum  Tariff  law  passed,         -  -     1764 

6  Stamp  Act  passed,     ------  iy6^ 

7  First  Colonial  Congress,       -         _         .          Oct.  7,  1764 

8  Stamp  Act  repealed,         .         .         .         .         _  I'jGG 

9  The  glass,  paper,  tea  tariff  bill  passed,         -  -     1767 

10  Soldiers  brought  to  Boston,       -         -         -         -         iy68 

11  ''Boston  Massacre,"     -         -         -         -         Mar.  3,  1770 

12  Tariff  on  all  but  tea  repealed,   -         -         -        Apr.,  1770 

13  Tea  shipments — "Boston  Tea  Party,"  Dec.  16,  1773 

14  Boston  Port  Bill,       ------  I'J'J^ 

15  First  Continental  Congress  meets,         -         Sept.  5,  1774 

154. — Grouping  of  Dates. 

1265  A.  D.— 1765  A.  D.— 500  years. 

1265. — Meeting  oiihejirst  House  of  Commons. 

1765. — House  of  Commons  votes  five  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  a  vote  directly  in  opposition  to  the  principle  for  which 
it  fought  the  kings. 

1689  A.  D.— 1789  A.  D.— 100  years. 

1689. — Is  the  beginning  of  King  William's  War.  This  war 
was  the  result  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1788. 

1789. — Is  the  beginning  of  our  government  under  its  present 
Constitution;  the  crowning  result  of  the  American  Revolution. 

1763  A.  1).— 1783  A.  D.— 20  years. 

1763. — Marks  the  Jirsf  Treaty  of  Paris— the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

1783. — The  second  Treaty  of  Paris — the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

1765  A.  D.— 1775  A.  D.— 10  years. 

1765. — Stamp  Act  passed,  first  positive  C2c\isq:  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

1775. — Battle  of  Lexington,  first  battle  of  the  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


THE     RKVOI.UTIONARY     WAR:        EVENTS     NORTH     OF     VIRGINIA, 

1775—1779- 


PARAI.I.EI.  Readings  and  CorreIvATE  Work. 

Histories  for  reference:  Bancroft,  Ridpath,  Fiske,  Lossing's  Field 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  Boys  of  '76,  Fiske-Irving's  Washington  and  his 
Country. 

Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  43,  The  Capture  of  Vincennes,  1779 — George 
Rogers  Clark. 

Specific  readings  from  Bancroft,  or  other  standard  works  From  Con- 
tents:  Concord  and  back  to  Boston;  effects  of  the  day  at  Lexington  and 
Concord.  The  general  rising;  Bunker  Hill.  Britain  seeks  foreign  aid. 
Trenton,  Princeton.  De  Kalb  and  Lafayette;  Joseph  Brant;  Charles  Lee,  his 
treason.  Progress  of  Howe  and  Burgoyne.  Life  at  Valley  Forge  and  in 
Philadelphia.     Monmouth.     Andre. 

For  Class  Reading:— Ellis's  Epochs  in  American  History:  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Victory  at  Trenton,  Victory  at  Saratoga. 

Poems: — Read's  "The  Revolutionary  Rising;"  Montgomery's  "Make 
Way  for  Liberty;"  Holmes's  "Battle  of  Lexington;"  Longfellow's,  "Paul 
Revere'sRide;"  "Independence  Bell"  (Anon.);  Emerson's  "ConcordHymn;" 
Lowell's  "Under  the  Old  Elm,"  and  his  "Ode  on  the  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Fight  at  Concord  Bridge;"  Pierpont's  "Warren's  Address;"  Holmes's 
Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  47,  Washington's  Account  of  the  Army  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1775- 

Historic  Fiction:— Cooper's  Novels,  Lionel  Lincoln y  and  The  Spy. 
Columbian  Historical  Novels,  Vol.  IX. 


155. — Conditions  When  the  War  Came. — The  port  of 
Boston  had  been  closed  to  all  commerce.     General  Gage  occupied 
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it  with  several  regiments  of  British  soldiers.  The  charter  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  revoked,  and  to  take  its  place  the  people 
had  organized  a  new  state  government  with  John  Hancock  as 
governor.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  had  been  declared  rebels, 
and  any  American  accused  of  certain  offenses  was  to  be  taken  to 
England  for  trial.  Torn  from  friends,  and  all  those  influences 
that  might  aid  in  defense,  he  was  to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
among  unsympathetic  strangers,  or  even  enemies,  to  be  tried  for 
offenses  supposed  to  have  been  committed  in  America.  This  was 
an  outrage  against  the  English  laws  which  granted  trial  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers.  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  had  been  ordered 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason.  The 
militia  of  the  colonies  had  been  organized,  and  was  drilling  and 
preparing  for  war. 

ExKRCisK  ON  Map  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

What  water  east  of  Boston  ?  What  direction  is  Boston  from 
Charlestown?  From  Dorchester  Heights?  From  Cambridge? 
What  direction  did  the  British  travel  when  going  from  Boston  to 
Concord?  Concord  is  on  what  river?  Through  what  town  did 
the  British  pass  in  going  to  Concord?  Where  was  the  first 
British  soldier  killed  ?  Where  the  first  American  ?  How  many 
peninsulas  shown  on  the  map?  How  many  rivers?  Guns 
planted  on  Dorchester  Heights  caused  the  British  to  leave  Boston. 
Why?  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the  Americans  could 
have  held  Bunker  Hill  ?     Why? 

156. — Battle  of  Lexington. — General  Gage,  learning  that 
the  Americans  were  collecting  miUtary  stores  at  Concord,  planned 
an  expedition  to  capture  them,  but  through  the  watchfulness  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  the  "minute  men"  were  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  British.  Longfellow  in  his  "Paul  Revere's 
Ride,"  vividly  pictures  the  scenes  of  this  eventful  night. 

When  the  British  soldiers  reached  Lexington  in  the  early 
morning  of  April  19,  1775,  they  found  a  company  of  militia  in 
line  on  the  village  green.  Major  Pitcairn,  the  British  commander, 
rode  forward  and  shouted,  "Disperse,  you  rebels!"  but  no  one 
moving,  he  cried,   "Fire!"     Seven   Americans   fell   dead.     The 
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militia  after  firing  a  few  shots  retreated,  and  the  British  contin- 
ued their  march  to  Concord.     Here  they  destroyed  what  stores 
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they  could  find  and  prepared  to  return  to  Boston,  but  the  whole 
country  was  bj^  this  time  aroused.     The  "minute  men"  flocked 
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from  all  directions.  At  the  Concord  bridge  the  British  guard 
was  attacked  and  driven  off.  Here  the  first  British  soldier  fell. 
The  British  started  on  their  return  to  Boston,  but  from  behind 
each  "fence  and  farm-yard  wall"  Indian  fashion,  these  farmer- 
soldiers  fired  upon  the  British,  who  lost  nearly  300  men,  and  had 
not  re-enforcements  come  to  them  at  Lexington,  all  would  prob- 
ably have  been  either  killed  or  captured.  The  news  flew  fast. 
The  next  day  following  the  battle,  a  great  company  of  citizen 
soldiers  had  gathered  around  Boston. 

This  is  called  the  battle  of  Lexington;  when  compared  with 
the  multitude  of  other  bloody  scenes  enacted  on  the  American 
continent,  it  is  but  a  skirmish,  but  in  its  effects,  it  was  world-wide. 
"Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired   the  shot  heard  round   the  world." 

— Emerson. 

The  crack  of  the  rifle  at  Lexington  spoke  the  protest  of  a  free 
people  against  tyranny. 

157.— Battle  of  Bunker  HilL — A  few  days  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  16,000  Americans  were  besieging  Boston.  They 
soon  threw  up  a  line  of  works  around  the  city,  thus  effectually 
cutting  off  the  British  from  the  surrounding  country.  A  few 
weeks  later  large  reinforcements  came  to  the  English.  With  them 
were  Generals  Howe,  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  all  destined  to  take 
an  important  part  in  the  war.  General  Gage,  the  British  com- 
mander, now  had  with  him  in  Boston  10,000  regulars.  Being  thus 
strengthened,  he  planned  to  take  possession  of  the  Charlestown 
peninsula,  but  the  Americans  learning  of  this,  hastened  to  fortify 
themselves  on  Breed's  Hill,  on  this  peninsula,  thus  overlooking 
and  commanding  Boston  Harbor.  General  Prescott  had  been 
ordered  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill,  but  on  reaching  the  ground  he 
thought  best  to  take  possession  of  Breed's  Hill,  which  was  nearer 
the  enemy.  Swiftly  and  noiselessl}^  the  Americans  fortified  the 
hill.  "All  is  well,"  as  it  came  from  the  sentinels  on  the  British 
man-of-war,  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  Americans  as  they 
worked  at  their  intrenchments.  When  morning  revealed  their 
position  to  General  Gage,  he  knew  that  he  must  either  drive  them 
from  this  point  or  leave  Boston. 
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The  British  men-of-war  in  the  harbor  began  immediately  to 
shell  the  American  workmen  on  the  hill,  and  by  afternoon  of  that 
day  General  Howe,  with  3,000  men,  was  on  the  peninsula  ready  to 
assault  the  rude  earthworks  behind  which  lay  1,500  patriots. 
Three  times  in  solid  line  did  the  British  regulars  march  up  that 
hill;  twice  were  they  driven  back  with  great  slaughter;  but  their 
third  attempt  was  successful.  The  Americans  having  no  bayonets 
and  being  now  out  of  ammunition,  clubbed  their  muskets,  but 
could  not  stop  the  British  as  they  swarmed  over  the  low  breast- 
works. General  Warren,  who  had  a  few  days  before  been  made 
a  major  general  of  the  American  army,  fought  as  a  volunteer  and 
was  killed.  The  Bunker  Hill  monument  now  marks  the  spot 
where  he  fell.  Out  of  every  three  British  .soldiers  that  faced  the 
American  riflemen  that  day,  one  was  either  killed  or  wounded, 
while  the  American  loss  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  British. 

The  battle  in  its  immediate  result  was  a  victory  for  the  Eng- 
lish regulars,  because  they  obtained  position  of  the  hill  and 
thus  saved  Boston;  but  the  moral  effect  was  with  the  Americans, 
as  it  taught  them  that  the  British  regulars  were  not  invincible. 
It  was  said  of  the  English,  "Two  more  such  victories  and  they 
will  have  no  army  left  in  America."  This  memorable  battle  was 
fought  June  17,  1775. 

158 — Washington  takes  Command. — Washington  be- 
ing appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  colonial  troops,  took 
command  of  the  forces  about  Boston  on  the  3d  of  July  following 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  house  in  which  he  had  his  head- 
quarters for  several  months  while  in  Cambridge  was  for  nearly 
fifty  years  the  home  of  the  poet,  Longfellow.  It  was  also  the 
home  of  several  other  literary  men  before  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Longfellow. 

Washington  had  great  difficulty  in  supplying  his  army  and  in 
keeping  them  together,  as  the  soldiers  were  militia,  enlisted  for  a 
few  months  only.  This  was  poor  material  with  which  to  carry  on 
a  siege,  but  he  managed  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  to  present  a 
bold  front  to  the  enemy.  He  thus  kept  the  British  shut  up  in 
Boston  until  March,  1776.  General  Knox,  Washington's  chief 
of  artillery,  had  brought  many  pieces  of  large  cannon  from  Ticon* 
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deroga  to  Cambridge  on  ox-sleds.  Washington  now  having  can- 
non sufficient  in  number  and  caliber,  seized  Dorchester  Heights, 
south  of  Boston  Harbor.  General  Howe,  who  had  succeeded 
Gage  as  commander  of  the  British  forces,  knowing  that  cannon 
placed  on  these  heights  could  destroy  the  vessels  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, and  finding  it  impossible  to  drive  Washington  from  this  posi- 
tion, saw  that  he  must  leave  Boston.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
1776,  the  British  sailed  away  to  HaHfax.  For  a  few  months  fol- 
lowing the  evacuation  of  Boston  the  colonies  were  free  from  the 
armed  "red-coat." 

159.— Ticonderoga.— After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  but 
before  Bunker  Hill,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  surprised 
and  captured  by  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys"  under  Ethan  Allen. 
These  forts  commanded  the  line  of  communication  between 
Canada  and  New  York,  and  their  possession  was,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  the  Americans.  Fort  Ticonderoga  had  been 
built  by  the  British  government  at  great  expense  and  large  quan- 
tities of  military  stores  collected  there.  All  these  stores  and  cap- 
tured cannon  were  of  infinite  value  to  the  Americans,  who  were 
sorely  in  need  of  them.  Some  of  these  cannon  placed  on  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  suggested  to  the  British  the  propriety  of 
leaving  Boston.  But  of  more  value  even  than  these  was  the 
ability  of  the  Americans  to  command  the  road  to  Canada.  We 
shall  presently  hear  more  of  this  as  events  progress. 

160. — Second  Colonial  Congress. — Congress  had  met  in 
the  fall  of  1774  and  petitioned  the  king  and  the  English  people 
for  redress,  but  the  king  would  not  even  receive  the  petition.  On 
the  day  that  Ticonderoga  was  taken,  the  Congress  again  came 
together.  The  people  and  Congress  were  still  loyal  to  British 
rule  and  hoped  that  war  might  be  avoided.  Congress  took  upon 
itself  the  conduct  and  responsibility  of  the  war  then  going  on  in 
Massachusetts,  but  it  had  no  real  power  only  as  was  given  it  by 
common  consent  of  the  colonies.  George  Washington  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  other  officers 
were  appointed  to  serve  under  him.  The  circumstances  of  his 
taking  command  of  the  troops  around  Boston  has  already  been 
mentioned.     Congress   asked  each  of  the   colonies   to   bear   its 
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portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  It  also  issued  a  Continental 
currency  for  the  same  purpose,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the 
war  there  was  no  difficulty  in  passing  this  money,  but  long 
before  the  close  of  the  struggle  it  became  worthless. 

Congress  without  a  Washington  would  have  failed;  he  did  as 
much  for  the  cause  of  American  independence  by  his  appeals  and 
his  wise  counsels  to  Congress  and  to  the  officers  of  the  several 
colonies  as  on  the  battlefield.  His  real  greatness  cannot  be 
understood  by  the  study  of  his  military  history  alone. 

161. — Plans  of  the  British  Government.— George  III. 
and  his  counselors  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  soldiers  to 
send  to  America  to  put  down  this  colonial  rebellion.  Great 
Britain  then  as  now  having  abundance  of  wealth  and  credit,  went 
into  the  markets  of  the  world  to  hire  men  to  fight  her  battles. 

The  king's  first  attempt  was  to  hire  20,000  half-savage 
soldiers  from  the  Russian  Empress,  but  failing  in  this  he  went  to 
the  petty  princes  of  Germany  where  he  was  more  successful. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  hiring  more  than  20,000  troops.  As  some 
of  these  soldiers  came  from  Hesse  Cassel  they  were  generally 
known  in  America  as  "Hessians."  Many  Englishmen  felt  humil- 
iated at  this  act  of  the  British  government.  One  Englishman 
said,  "The  measure  disgraces  Britain  and  humiliates  the  king." 
Another  Englishman  said,  "The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  render  Germany  vile  and  dishonored  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  as  a  nursery  of  men  for  those  who  have  the 
most  money.  Princes  who  thus  sell  their  subjects  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  destructive  wars,  commit  the  additional  crime  of  making 
them  destroy  much  better  and  nobler  beings  than  themselves." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  individual  Germans  did  not  thus 
sell  themselves  to  fight  other's  battles,  but  were  sold  by  their 
rulers.  This  hiring  of  the  "Hessians"  did  much  to  incite  the 
Americans  towards  independence. 

162, — The  Invasion  of  Canada, — While  Washington 
and  his  army  were  at  work  around  Boston,  an  expedition  was 
sent  against  Canada.  By  the  previous  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
the  road  to  Canada  had  been  opened.  This  expedition  had  a 
double  object.     One  was  to  get  possession  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
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River  and  thus  cut  off  the  British  from  any  attempt  to  invade 
New  York  from  that  direction.  The  other  motive  was  to  per- 
suade the  Canadians,  who  had  been  under  the  British  rule  but 
twelve  years,  to  join  the  Americans  against  England.  The  main 
expedition  under  General  Schuyler  and  General  Montgomery 
passed  down  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Sorel  River.  The  British 
at  St.  Johns  on  the  Sorel  held  out  for  some  time  but  finally  sur- 
rendered. General  Schuyler  returning  to  Albany,  the  chief 
command  fell  to  General  Montgomery,  who  after  the  surrender  of 
St.  Johns,  hastened  to  Montreal,  which  surrendered  without 
resistance.  With  but  300  men  he  went  to  Quebec  where  he  met 
a  force  under  General  Arnold,  who  had  come  by  way  of  the  Ken- 
nebec and  Chaudiere  Rivers.  This  little  force  under  Arnold  in 
its  efforts  to  pass  through  the  wilderness  of  Maine  suffered  great 
hardships.  Why  this  force  passed  through  the  wilderness  to 
•  reach  Quebec  when  the  route  by  way  of  Champlain  was  open  is 
difficult  to  understand.  After  iVrnold  and  Montgomery  had 
united  their  forces  the  whole  number  was  less  than  1,000  men, 
but  with  this  small  army  they  attempted  to  take  Quebec.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1775  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  city.  In  the  charge  General  Montgomery  was 
killed,  and  General  Arnold  was  wounded.  The  effort  to  take  the 
city  failed,  but  the  Americans  still  continued  to  hold  a  part  of 
Canada  until  the  next  summer,  when  it  was  fully  given  up. 

Synopsis  op  1775. 
Battle  of  Lexington,        ------         April  19. 

Capture  of  Ticonderoga,      ------       May  10. 

Meeting  of  Congress,       ------  May  10. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,         ------      June  17. 

Invasion  of  Canada,        -         -         -  September — December. 

Siege  and  Surrender  of  Boston,  April  20,  1775 — March  17,  1776. 

163.— 1776.  Leading  to  Independence.— The  first  half 
of  the  year  1776  was  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  threatening 
storm;  it  was  also  a  period  of  growth  in  mind  toward  independ- 
ence. Up  to  this  time  the  Americans  had  been  fighting  for 
their  rights   as   British   subjects.     About  this  time  a  pamphlet 
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called  "Common  Sense"  was  published,  in  which  the  author 
boldly  advocated  separation  from  England.  Among  other 
things  it  said,  "The  period  of  debate  is  closed.  Arms  must 
decide  the  contest.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  settle  our  affairs  so 
expeditiously  as  an  open  and  determined  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence." The  refusal  of  George  III.  to  listen  to  the  appeal 
from  the  American  people  through  their  Congress  reached  the 
colonists  about  the  time  they  were  reading  "Common  Sense." 
All  these  influences  caused  public  opinion  to  grow  rapidly  in 
favor  of  separation. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  offered  a  resolution  in  Congress  stating 
that  "The  united  colonies  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
states."  After  a  warm  debate  it  passed,  and  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  in  harmony  with  the  reso- 
lution. Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman  and  R.  R.  Livingston  were  appointed  on  this 
committee.  The  form  of  the  declaration  was  principally  the 
work  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776, 
the  declaration  of  Independence  was  passed  by  Congress,  and 
this  day  thus  became  the  natal  day  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  7iation. 

It  was  not  until  just  twelve  and  a  half  years  later  that  we 
were  safely  united  under  our  present  constitution;  March  4,  1789, 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  work  of  July  4,  1776. 

Exercise:  on  Map  No.  20. 
Trace  Arnold's  route  to  Quebec.  Trace  Montgomery's  route 
to  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  Why  did  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  open  the  door  to  Canada  ?  What 
place  on  Montgomery's  route  did  the  English  hold?  Why  did 
Arnold's  force  suffer  so  severely  before  it  reached  Quebec?  Why 
were  the  Americans  so  anxious  to  get  possession  of  Quebec? 
The  Champlain  valley  lies  between  what  mountains  ?  What 
advantage  is  this  valley  in  either  peace  or  war? 

164. — British  Plans. — In  May  a  British  force  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis  took  possession  of  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina.     With  the  exception  of  this  force  on 
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the  Cape  Fear  River,  the  thirteen  colonies  were,  for  a  period  of 
three  months  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  absolutely  free  from 
a  foreign  enemy;  but  it  was  the  calm  before  a  storm.  Britain  for 
several  months  had  been  making  great  preparations  for  putting 
down  her  American  rebellion.  Nearly  60,000  English  and  Hes- 
sian troops  were  to  be  sent  to  America.  This  force  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  crush  the  Americans  in  one  campaign.  Eng- 
land also  expected  much  aid  from  the  loyalists  in  America;  these 
loyalists  were  called  "Tories,"  a  name  of  reproach  in  America. 

QuKSTioNS  ON  Map  of  Coast. 

What  peninsula  at  the  north  of  the  colonies  ?  At  the  south  ? 
Who  has  possession  of  these  peninsulas?  Did  that  give  the 
British  any  advantage  ?  The  British  had  possession  at  different 
times  of  Savannah,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  Yorktown,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Newport  and  Boston.  Eocate  each  of  these 
cities.  Name  in  order  the  original  thirteen  states.  What  states 
represented  on  the  map  were  not  of  the  original  thirteen  ? 

165. — Charleston,  South  Carolina. — The  prime  object 
of  the  British  in  securing  a  foot-hold  in  the  south  was  to  organ- 
ize the  Tories  against  the  Whigs,  as  those  favoring  separation 
from  England  were  called.  The  king  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  a  large  number  in  the  south  were  loyal  to  him;  in  this  he 
was  disappointed,  though  there  were  in  the  south,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  union,  many  Tories.  The  war  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories  was  more  cruel  and  unrelenting  than  that  between 
Americans  and  Britons,  illustrating  the  fact  that  a  civil  war  is 
usually  more  bitter  than  a  war  between  foreign  nations. 

In  June  a  large  force  under  General  Clinton  arrived  from 
England.  Washington  expected  this  force  to  attack  New  York 
city,  but  the  enemy  passed  on  to  the  south.  Clinton  uniting 
his  forces  with  those  already  in  North  Carolina  soon  appeared 
before  Charleston,  accompanied  by  a  large  fleet  under  Sir  Peter 
Parker.  Fort  Moultrie,  made  of  palmetto  logs,  with  earth  thrown 
between  the  layers,  was  the  main  protection  to  the  city.  The 
British  expected  to  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  knock  this  fort  into 
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Splinters,  but  the  soft  palmetto  wood  received  the  cannon  balls 
without  splitting.  The  enemy  was,  after  several  hours  of  severe 
cannonading,  driven  off  by  the  firing  from  the  fort.  This  was  a 
glorious  victory,  as  it  gave  peace  and  security  to  nearly  all  the 
south  for  three  years. 

166.— New  York. — Between  Nova  Scotia  at  the  north  and 
Florida  at  the  south  lay  the  thirteen  colonies.  England  held 
peaceable  possession  of  these  two  peninsulas,  but  they  were  too 
far  away.  If  she  is  to  conquer,  she  must  get  a  foot-hold  in  some 
central  position  in  the  colonies;  she  must  have  a  good  harbor 
where  her  navy  and  merchant  ships  can  ride  in  safety;  and,  to 
use  a  military  term,  she  must  have  a  "base"  from  which  to  direct 
all  her  military  operations.  As  England  had  full  control  of  all 
the  Atlantic  coast,  she  could  choose  her  place  of  attack.  Wash- 
ington well  knew  that  he  could  not  guard  at  all  points  the  1,500 
miles  of  sea  coast;  but  he  also  knew  there  were  practically  but 
three  doors  to  watch.  These  were  Charleston  for  the  southern 
colonies,  Chesapeake  Bay  for  the  central,  and  New  York  city  for 
the  northern.  The  south  had  been  made  safe  for  the  time,  at 
least,  by  the  victory  of  Ft.  Moultrie.  New  York  city  was  the 
real  key  to  the  American  continent,  and  Washington  as  well  as 
the  British  officers  knew  it;  hence,  as  soon  as  Boston  was  evacu- 
ated, Washington  had  hastened  with  his  whole  army  to  occupy 
and  to  fortify  New  York  city. 

It  was  also  the  design  of  the  British  to  occupy  New  York  and 
the  Hudson  River  and  thus  cut  off  New  England  from  the  other 
colonies;  as  the  British  navy  had  complete  command  of  the  ocean, 
all  communications  would  thus  be  severed,  and  the  final  result, 
the  defeat  of  the  colonies.  But  it  was  not  until  mid-summer 
that  General  Howe  appeared  before  New  York  city,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  Admiral  Eord  Howe,  from  England 
and  by  Clinton  with  his  defeated  forces  from  the  south.  General 
Howe  had  in  addition  to  his  naval  forces  over  30,000  British 
and  Hessian  troops;  while  Washington  had  but  half  as  many, 
with  no  naval  force  to  aid  him. 

167. — Battle  of  Long  Island.— To  keep  British  vessels 
from  passing  up  the  Hudson,  two  forts  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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river  had  been  built,  and  between  these  forts  were  placed  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river.  Brooklyn  Heights  on  Long  Island  were  forti- 
fied and  held  by  the  Americans  under  General  Putnam.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  American  force  on  Long  Island  was  separated 
from  New  York  by  the  East  River,  which  water  was  commanded 
by  the  British  fleet.  It  seemed  necessary  to  hold  Brooklyn  Heights 
in  order  to  save  New  York,  but  it  was  a  desperate  necessity. 

The  Americans  on  Long  Island  were  defeated  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy. .  Many  of  the  Americans  were  cap- 
tured in  battle,  and  the  remainder,  by  remarkably  good  fortune, 
escaped  across  the  East  River  to  New  York  city.  This  is  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  A  part  of  the  battle  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  the  beautiful  Greenwood  cemetery  of  Brooklyn.  By 
this  battle  New  York  city  was  lost  to  the  Americans;  and  by  its 
loss  several  years  were  added  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  For 
seven  years  the  city  was  occupied  by  British  soldiers,  and  be- 
came the  center  of  all  their  movements  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

168. — The  Retreat  of  the  Americans. — On  leaving  the 
city,  Washington  retreated  up  the  Hudson.  There  was  some 
fighting  at  Harlem  Heights  and  at  White  Plains,  but  with  no 
positive  results  to  either  side.  For  two  months  How^e  attempted 
to  make  headway  up  the  Hudson  against  Washington  and  his  lit- 
tle army,  but  with  no  success.  The  British  were  never  able  to 
wrest  the  Hudson  River  from  the  Americans;  the  reasons  for  this 
are  quite  clear  to  those  who  have  seen  the  highlands  of  this 
beautiful  river,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  brave  army  was  sta- 
tioned on  those  heights  to  defend  them.  West  Point,  the  present 
site  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  other  strong  posi- 
tions in  the  highlands  were  fortified.  Howe,  despairing  of  mak- 
ing any  further  advance  northward,  turned  his  attention  to  New 
Jersey.  Ft.  Washington  on  the  north  end  of  Manhattan  Island 
with  3,000  prisoners  was  captured  by  the  British.  Washington 
had  ordered  the  fort  to  be  evacuated,  but  the  officers  in  command 
felt  so  secure  that  they  disobeyed  his  orders.  Ft.  Lee  on  the  op- 
posite shore  was  soon  after  abandoned  by  the  Americans.  New 
Jersey  was  now  open  to  the  British,  as  Washington  had  not  suffi- 
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cient  force  to  defend  it.  He  retreated  across  the  state,  doing  all 
he  could  to  retard  the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  a  little  more  than 
two  weeks  before  Christmas,  crossed  the  Delaware  River  into 
Pennsjdvania.  To  the  Americans  the  year  seemed  about  to  end 
in  gloom,  but  Washington  and  his  companions  seemed  inspired 
with  the  thought  that  the  hopes  of  a  great  nation,  yet  to  be,  hung 
on  their  fidelity.  All  of  New  Jersey  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  but  Washington  had  secured  all  the  boats  along  the 
Delaware  River,  so  that  the  enemy  could  not  cross  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. Howe  expected  as  soon  as  the  Delaware  was  frozen  over 
to  march  to  Philadelphia.  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  most  active 
leader  of  the  expedition,  was  so  sure  that  the  w^ar  was  near  its 
close  that  he  had  ordered  his  trunks  to  be  placed  on  a  vessel  with 
the  intention  of  embarking  for  England. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  had  given  little  aid  to  Washington, 
and  many  of  them  had  sworn  allegiance  to  King  George;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  Hessians  while  among  them  was  so  cruel  that  the 
people  were  outraged,  and  when  the  opportunity  again  offered, 
many  of  them  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  New  Republic. 
The  Hessians  ever  after,  became  to  an  American  an  object  of 
hatred  and  contempt. 

169. — Bailie  of  Trenlon. — Washington  remained  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Delaware  River  less  than  three  weeks.  On 
Christmas  night — 1776 — amidst  floating  ice  and  a  blinding  snow- 
storm, he  recrossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey.  Swiftly  and 
silently  svv'ept  the  little  band  of  weary  patriots  on  the  booz}^ 
Hessians  at  Trenton.  ''Vido?y  or  Death''  was  the  watch- word 
given  by  Washington  himself  for  that  fateful  Christmas  night. 
When  the  Americans  reached  Trenton  the  struggle  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes.  When  the  messenger  rode  up  to  Washington  with, 
"Sir,  the  Hes.sians  have  surrendered,"  his  strong  wall,  after  hours 
of  anxious  strain,  gave  way  to  his  feelings,  and  dropping  the  bridle 
reins,  with  clasped  hands,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  gratitude. 

Nearly  1,000  prisoners  were  captured.  The  British  had  been 
cantoned  among  the  villages  of  New  Jersey,  but  the  bold  and 
successful  movement  of  Washington  changed  all  this,  and 
Cornwallis  concluded  not  to  take  a  vacation  trip  to  England. 
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Questions  on  Map  of  New  JkRvSEy. 

Trace  Washington's  movements  from  battle  of  Long  Island 
until  he  goes  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown.  What  battles 
were  fought  in  these  movements?  What  direction  did  Washing- 
ton retreat  after  leaving  Fort  Lee  ?  What  direction  did  he  move 
after  the  battle  of  Princeton?  Why  was  Morristown  a  good 
position  for  the  American  army  ? 

170. — Battle  of  Princeton. — A  few  hours  after  the  victory, 
Washington  had  recrossed  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  prisoners, 
but  by  the  first  of  the  year — 1777— he  was  again  at  Trenton,  and 
Cornwallis  with  a  large  force  was  at  Princeton.  Cornwallis 
attempted  to  catch  Washington  at  Trenton,  and  thought  for  a 
time  that  he  had  actually  trapped  "the  fox' '  as  he  called  him,  but 
Washington,  leaving  a  small  guard  to  keep  the  campfires  burning 
to  deceive  Cornwallis,  slipped  around  him,  and  by  daylight  the 
next  morning,  was  at  Princeton  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army. 
Here  the  Americans  met  a  force  of  the  enemy  and  a  sharp  fight 
ensued,  but  the  British  being  defeated,  retreated  northward,  thus 
leaving  the  road  open  for  Washington.  About  the  time  that 
Cornwallis  learned  that  the  Americans  had  left  Trenton,  the 
boom  of  cannon  from  Princeton  told  him  where  they  were.  As  the 
rear  of  Washington's  army  was  leaving  Princeton,  moving  north- 
ward, the  advance  of  Cornwallis' s  army  entered  the  town.  Wash- 
ington now  took  his  army  to  Morristown,  among  the  highlands  of 
northern  New  Jersey,  where  he  went  into  winter  quarters.  Here  his 
army  was  safe  from  attack  and  at  the  same  time  was  in  a  position 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  about  New  York. 

Cornwallis  now  withdrawing  his  army  to  New  Brunswick, 
nearly  all  of  New  Jersey  was  freed  from  the  enemy.  What  a 
change!  On  Christmas  day  all  New  Jersey  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  but  within  two  weeks  they  had  lost  all  but  two 
places  near  New  York  city.  "Until  that  hour,  the  hfe  of  the 
United  States  flickered  like  a  dying  flame.  ^  >l<  *  That  vic- 
tory turned  the  shadow  of  death  into  morning." 

During  December,  while  the  stirring  events  in  New  Jersey 
were  in  progress,  a  large  English  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir 
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Peter  Parker  captured  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     This  place  was 
held  by  a  strong  British  force  for  several  years. 

171.— Results  of  the  Year— 1 776.— The  results  of  the 
year  gave  the  British  possession  of  New  York  city  and  the 
adjacent  country,  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  order  to 
weigh  carefully  the  results  of  the  year,  we  must  understand  the 
conditions.  When  Washington  took  position  at  Morristown  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  had  but  a  few  thousand  ill-fed, 
poorly  clad  militia,  whose  terms  of  service  averaged  but  a  few 
months,  and  as  a  result,  his  army  was  continually  changing. 
He  had  no  regular  troops  and  no  strong  government  back  of  him. 
This  small  and  poorly  equipped  army  must  fight  regular  troops, 
well  drilled,  well  paid,  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 

1776  Summary. 
English  leave  Boston,    -----  March  17 

Attack   on   Charleston, June  28 

Declaration  of  Independence,         -         -         -         .      j^ly    4 

Battle  of  lyong  Island, Aug.  27 

Battle  of  White  Plains, Oct.  28 

Fort  Washington  captured,        -         -         -         _  Nov.  16 

Newport  occupied  by  the  British,         -         -         -      Dec.    6 

Battle  of  Trenton, Dec.   26,  1776 

Battle  of  Princeton,  -  -  .  -  -  Jan.  3,  1777 
172.— The  Year  of  Double  Campaigns.— 1777.— The 
year  1777  is  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
for,  though  the  war  continued  four  years  longer,  it  was  really  the 
decisive  3^ear  of  the  struggle.  England  made  extensive  prepara- 
tions, hoping  that  by  one  great  effort,  the  conquest  of  America 
might  be  completed  during  this  year,  as  she  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  if  the  war  continued,  France  would  join  the 
Americans  against  her. 

George  III.  again  went  to  the  German  market  for  troops,  but 
with  poor  success.  Public  opinion  in  Germany  had  been  so 
wrought  up  against  the  business  that  the  king  could  get  scarcely 
3,000  men.  In  sympathy  with  the  king,  Lord  George  Germain 
of  the  British  cabinet,  who  as  colonial  secretary  had  special  over- 
sight of  American  affairs,  sought  allies  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
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Great  efforts  were  made  to  persuade  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes 
of  Indians  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  against 
the  Americans;  and  they  were  in  part  successful. 

Be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  many  Englishmen  that  they  looked 
with  horror  upon  this  method  of  warfare.  Lord  Howe,  the 
British  Admiral,  and  his  brother  General  Howx,  commander  of 
the  Britain  forces  in  America,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Governor  of 
Canada,  and  other  British  officers  opposed  this  use  of  the  Indians. 
Lord  Chatham  (William  Pitt)  spoke  ver}^  forcibly  against  the 
use  of  the  Germans  and  the  Indians  in  the  war  with  America. 
These  are  his  words  bravely  spoken  in  Parliament:  "You  may 
swell  every  expense,  *  *  *  traffic  and  barter  with  every  lit- 
tle, pitiful  German  prince,  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to 
the  shambles  of  a  foreign  prince,  your  efforts  are  forever  vain  and 
impotent.  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while 
a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay 
down  my  arms;  never,  never,  never!"  In  regard  to  the  Indians, 
he  calls  them  "The  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war."  Two 
other  great  English  statesmen,  Charles  James  Fox  and  Edmund 
Burke,  condemned  the  king  for  employing  savages,  when  it  was 
well  known  that  "brutality,  murder  and  destruction  were  ever 
inseparable  from  Indian  warriors.' ' 

173.— Plans  of  the  British.— The  great  plan  of  the  British 
for  the  year  was  to  sever  New  England  from  the  other  states. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  sending  one  army  from  Quebec  up  the 
valley  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Albany,  and  by  sending  another 
from  New  York  city  up  the  Hudson  to  meet  the  one  from  the 
north.  A  third  command  was  to  be  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Oswego,  thence  down  the  Mohawk  valley  to  Albany.  This 
city  was  thus  to  be  the  focus  of  three  lines  of  advance.  Each 
of  these  valleys  is  nature's  highway  through  the  wilderness. 

174. — Burgoyne's  Invasion  of  the  North. — General 
Burgoyne  was  given  command  of  the  advance  from  Quebec;  St. 
Leger  was  to  lead  the  column  by  way  of  the  Mohawk;  while 
General  Howe  was  to  clear  the  Hudson.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
British  authorities  that  the  Mohawk  column  might  be  joined  by 
a.  large  body  of  Indians  and  Tories  found  in  that  part  of  New 
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York  state.  These  were  excellent  plans  if  they  could  be  success- 
fully executed. 

Burgoyne  started  with  about  7,000  regulars — English  and 
Germans — and  enough  Canadians  and  Indians  to  swell  his  army 
to  10,000  men.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  passing  Lake  Champlain 
and  reaching  Ticonderoga  near  its  head. 

General  St.  Clair,  the  American  commander,  finding  it 
impossible  to  hold  the  fort  against  so  great  odds,  retreated  south- 
ward. Ticonderoga  was  evacuated  July  5,  but  General  Schuyler 
in  his  retreat  so  obstructed  the  roads  by  destroying  bridges  and 
felling  trees  that  it  took  Burgoyne  all  the  remainder  of  July  to 
reach  Fort  Edw^ard  on  the  Hudson.  While  at  Fort  Edward 
Burgoyne  sent  an  expedition  of  about  1,000  men,  mostly 
Germans,  against  Bennington,  Vermont.  A  body  of  militia 
known  as  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys"  under  General  Stark,  met 
and  totally  defeated  this  force;  less  than  100  of  the  whole 
number  sent  out,  ever  found  their  way  back  to  Burgojme.  This 
defeat  at  Bennington,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions 
across  the  country  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Hudson,  caused  a 
delay  of  another  month. 

175  — Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. — About  the  time  Burgoyne 
reached  Fort  Edward,  St.  Leger  reached  Fort  Schuyler,  and  for 
nearly  three  weeks  besieged  it.  This  fort  had  been  built  by  the 
Americans  on  the  Mohawk  portage  of  that  river  and  the  Oswego 
valley;  it  is  sometimes  known  as  Fort  Stanwix,  and  occupied  the 
present  sight  of  Rome,  New  York.  This  had  been  the  carrying 
place  of  the  Indians  for  many  generations. 

This  fort  stood  in  the  w^ay  of  St.  Leger  and  must  be  captured 
before  he  could  descend  the  Mohawk.  A  body  of  New  York 
militia  under  General  Herkirmer,  on  the  way  to  relieve  the 
Americans  at  the  fort,  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  here  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  fort,  was  fought  a  desperate  battle  with 
the  Indians  under  their  famous  chief,  Joseph  Brant.  The 
Americans  were  obliged  to  retreat,  but  the  Indians  lost  so 
many  of  their  chiefs  and  braves  that  they  became  discouraged 
and  returned  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  English  to  besiege  the 
fort  alone. 
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A  small  force  of  Americans  under  Arnold  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort.  The  English  hearing  of  the  approach  of  this 
reinforcement  fled  in  a  panic,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores.     Thus  failed  one  of  the  co-operating  plans  of  the  British. 

176. — The  Second  Failure. — The  second  co-operating 
force,  the  one  from  New  York  city  under  General  Clinton,  up 
the  Hudson  River,  also  failed.  Through  the  poor  generalship  of 
Putnam,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  the  high- 
lands, the  British  came  very  near  reaching  Albany  from  the 
south. 

By  this  time  Burgoyne's  Indian  allies  began  to  be  discouraged, 
and  before  the  decisive  battles  were  fought,  had  melted  away, 
leaving  the  British  to  do  their  own  fighting.  The  failure  of  the 
expeditions  down  the  Mohawk,  up  the  Hudson,  and  against 
Bennington,  with  the  desertion  of  his  Indian  allies,  sealed  the 
fate  of  Burgoyne.  By  these  failures  he  was  practically  defeated, 
though  he  had  not  yet  fought  a  battle.  General  Schuyler,  who 
had,  up  to  this  time,  commanded  the  Americans  opposed  to 
Burgoyne,  was  not  a  great  general,  but  was  a  generous  patriot. 
Just  at  this  time,  when  final  victory  was  almost  in  his  grasp,  he 
was  relieved  by  General  Gates;  he  was  no  better  general  than 
Schuyler,  but  was  an  ambitious,  vain,  meddlesome  man. 

Encouraged  by  the  victories  at  Fort  Schuyler  and  at 
Bennington,  the  American  militia  now  flocked  to  the  north  in 
great  numbers,  so  that  Gates  now  had  more  men  than  Burgoyne; 
but  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  Burgoyne  still  pressed 
on  toward  Albany. 

177. — The  two  Battles. — Ten  weeks  after  his  capture  of 
Ticonderoga  Burgoyne  crossed  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
and  advanced  toward  the  Americans  now  at  Stillwater.  At  Bemis 
Heights,  between  Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  two  battles  were  fought 
(September  19,  and  October  7th).  In  the  first,  Burgoyne  was 
defeated  in  his  attempt  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their 
position;  in  the  second,  he  was  driven  from  his  position  and 
compelled  to  retreat  northward  to  Saratoga.  The  Americans  now 
swarmed  around  the  defeated  Britons,  and  all  hope  of  escape 
being  gone,  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  surrendered  his  whole  army  of 
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nearly  6,000  men.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  whole  campaign 
could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000  men. 

BxkrCisk  on  Map  of  Burgoynf's  Invasion. 

When  the  Americans  left  Ticonderoga  they  retreated  by  way 
of  White  Hall,  which  line  of  advance  did  Burgoyne  follow? 
Which  is  the  shorter  land  route,  by  way  of  Fort  George  to  Fort 
Edward,  or  from  White  Hall  to  Fort  Edward?  How  far  south 
did  Burgoyne  go  ?  Why  did  he  not  go  further  ?  What  direction 
is  Bennington  from  Fort  Edward?  Why  were  the  two  battles 
south  of  Saratoga  fought  ?  Give  name  or  names  of  these  two 
battles.  Where  did  Burgoyne  surrender?  What  British  forces 
did  Burgoyne  expect  to  meet  at  Albany  ?  Give  reasons  why 
these  forces  never  met  there.  Trace  St.  Eeger's  route.  Why 
did  he  follow  that  route? 

178. — Campaign  in  the  South. — While  the  stirring  events 
were  taking  place  in  the  north,  others  equally  important,  though 
not  so  decisive,  were  in  progress  south  of  New  York.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  Howe  to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne  by 
taking  possession  of  the  Hudson  River.  But  he  thought  he  could 
take  a  trip  across  New  Jersey,  capture  Philadelphia,  and  return 
to  New  York  in  time  to  accompHsh  his  part  of  the  work.  But 
Washington  interfered  with  his  plans  so  persistently  that  he 
withdrew  from  New  Jersey  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Phila- 
delphia by  water.  When  Howe  with  his  army  in  transports 
reached  Delaware  Bay,  he  learned  that  he  could  not  ascend  the 
river,  as  it  was  too  strongly  guarded.  Concluding  that  the  long- 
est way  around  was  the  easiest  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  trans- 
ported his  troops  down  the  coast  and  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with 
the  intention  of  moving  overland  to  Philadelphia. 

179. — Battle  of  Brandy  wine. — Washington  learning  the 
destination  of  Howe,  hastened  from  New  Jersey  through  Phila- 
delphia in  order  to  place  his  army  between  the  city  and  the  enemy. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  Creek. 
Here  Washington,  in  his  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  Howe, 
was  defeated  by  overpowering  numbers.  The  result  was  that 
Philadelphia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.     Though  Wash- 
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ington  could  not  keep  the  enemy  out  of  Philadelphia,  he  was 
successful  in  delaying  his  progress.  It  had  taken  Howe  a 
full  month  to  march  from  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
Philadelphia. 

180.— Forts  on  the  Delaware.— The  British  entered  the 
city  September  26,  but  it  was  nearly  two  months  later — Novem- 
ber 18 — that  the  Delaware  River  was  open  for  navigation  to  British 
shipping.  It  had  taken  all  this  time  for  the  enemy  to  reduce  the 
two  forts — MifQin  and  Mercer — guarding  the  river.  Until  the 
British  had  free  access  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  their  position  in  Philadelphia  was  not  secure.  Burgoyne 
had  surrendered  October  17,  a  full  month  before  Howe  had 
firmly  established  himself  in  the  city. 

While  Howe  was  reducing  the  forts  on  the  river,  Washington, 
ever  watchful,  attempted  to  surprise  a  detached  force  at  German- 
town,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful, 
but  through  no  fault  of  his  or  his  plans.  Washington  late  in  the 
year  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  This  closed  the 
double  campaign  year  of  1777. 

Exe;rcise  on  Map  of  Nkw  Jersey  and  Vicinity. 

Trace  the  route  taken  by  Howe's  army  on  its  way  to  Phila- 
delphia from  New  York  in  1777.  At  Brandy  wine  Creek  Wash- 
ington attempted  to  head  off  Howe  from  taking  Philadelphia. 
What  battle  was  fought  in  this  attempt?  Did  Washington  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  Howe  out  of  Philadelphia  ?  Why  did  not  Howe 
sail  directly  up  the  Delaw^are  Bay  and  River  to  Philadelphia?  The 
British  General  Clinton  in  1778  left  Philadelphia  for  New  York, 
moving  directly  across  New  Jersey.  Trace  his  line  of  march. 
What  battle  was  fought  on  the  way?  In  1777,  while  Howe  was 
taking  his  army  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Washington  was  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  When  he  heard 
that  the  British  had  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
he  rapidly  moved  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Brand3'wine  Creek. 
What  direction  did  he  move  and  through  what  towns  did  he  pass? 
Locate  Valley  Forge;  West  Point;  Germantown;  Schuylkill 
River;  Stony  Point, 
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181. — The  Results  of  Burgoyne's  Surrender, — All  the 

glory  of  the  year  1777  seemed  to  rest  with  the  army  of  the  north. 
Many  of  the  Americans  at  that  time  exalted  Gates  in  comparison 
with  Washington.  But  the  decisive  victory  at  the  north  was 
possible  only  because  of  the  work  done  by  Washington  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  He  kept  an  army  of  18,000  men 
engaged  all  summer,  and  until  late  in  the  fall,  with  his  band  of 
patriots  numbering  but  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  the 
enemy.  He  weakened  his  own  army  in  order  to  swell  the  forces 
against  Burgoyne.  He  knew  that  defeat  at  the  north  would  be  fatal 
to  independence.  He  considered  the  cause  greater  than  the  glory 
of  any  man,  and  was  ready  to  be  placed  under  a  cloud  if  it  were 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his  country.  He  sought  ultimate 
success  regardless  of  present  honor.  We  must  therefore  consider 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  as  the  results  of  the  combined  action 
of  both  the  American  armies.  Creasy  in  his  "The  Fifteen  Deci- 
sive Battles  of  the  World,"  classes  Saratoga  as  one  of  the  fifteen. 

182. — Influence  of  Burgoyne's  Surrender  in  Europe 
— When  the  results  of  the  year's  work  was  known  in  England, 
Lord  North,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  was  ready  to  grant  the 
Americans  all  they  had  demanded  except  mdependeiice,  and  sent 
commissioners  to  this  country  to  treat  for  peace;  but  nothing 
came  from  these  efforts  as  the  Americans  insisted  on  complete 
separation  from  England. 

France  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  friendly 
to  the  Americans;  now,  being  satisfied  that  they  were  able 
to  successfully  cope  with  Britain,  she  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  independence.  France  knew  that  this  action  would  result 
in  war  with  England.  Nevertheless,  early  the  next  year  (1778)  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  of  commerce  was  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  in  which  complete  independence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  was  recognized  by  France.  Holland 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  second  nation  to  extend  to  us  the 
hand  of  fellowship. 

To  Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  representative  at  the 
French  court,  is  due  much  of  the  credit  of  bringing  about  this 
favorable  result, 
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In  America  the  immediate  results  of  the  year's  operations  were 
small.  One  of  the  most  gloomy  periods  of  the  war  followed  the  vic- 
tory at  Saratoga.  During  the  winter  of  1777-1778  the  American 
army  suffered  intensely  while  in  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

183.— Financial  Difficulties  of  the  United  States.— 
The  real  cause  of  this  suffering  and  gloom  was  the  very  bad 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States.  There  was  suffi- 
cient wealth  in  the  nation  properly  to  supply  and  pay  the  army 
in  the  field;  but  Congress  had  no  power  to  tax  the  people 
directly.  It  requested,  but  could  not  compel  the  states  to  levy 
taxes.  The  states  in  many  cases  refused  to  tax  themselves,  or  to 
borrow  the  money  in  order  to  meet  their  proportion  of  the 
expenses.  Through  the  neglect,  the  bickering,  and  the  pro- 
vincial jealousies,  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  go  half-clothed, 
half-fed,  unpaid  and  unsupplied  with  many  of  the  needed  equip- 
ments for  war.  Congress  borrowed  some  money  from  France  and 
Holland,  but  much  of  the  expense  of  the  war  was  paid  with  con- 
tinental currency,  this  "money"  being  notes  issued  by  authority 
of  Congress.  A  bill  will  pass  for  its  face  value  so  long  as  real 
money,  gold  or  silver,  can  be  exchanged  for  it  on  demand  or  in 
the  near  future. 

As  the  war  "dragged  its  slow  length  along,"  and  Congress 
continued  to  issue  large  quantities  of  this  currency  with  but 
slight  hope  of  its  ever  being  redeemed,  its  value  rapidly  decreased 
until  it  became  worthless.  Think  of  paying  ten  dollars  for  a 
peck  of  oats  or  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  pair  of  boots. 

It  was  largely  through  this  want  of  financial  ability  that  the 
war  was  continued  during  four  more  years.  England  hoped,  and 
had  reasons  to  expect,  that  the  Revolution  would  collapse  through 
want  'of  financial  support;  and  so  she  continued  the  war  long 
after  pure  military  success  for  her  was  hopeless. 

184. — Europeans  Who  Came  to  Our  Aid. — During  the 
war  a  number  of  Europeans  offered  their  services  to  the  United 
States.  Both  Washington  and  Congress  were  troubled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  some  of  these  men  as  they  wanted  large  pay  and 
high  positions.  It  was  at  first  difficult  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff. 
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Lafayette. — The  first  and  noblest  of  all  these  Europeans  that 
fought  for  America  was  Lafayette,  a  young  French  nobleman, 
who  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer  without  pay  and  without 
rank.  He  was  soon  made  a  Major  General,  and  during  1777 
was  with  Washington.  At  the  Battle  of  Chad's  Ford  (Brandy- 
wine)  he  was  wounded.  He  did  good  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  was  Nature's  Nobleman,  liberty-loving,  generous, 
using  his  own  wealth  to  supply  the  needy  American  soldiers. 
Among  other  generous  deeds,  he  clothed  and  equipped  a  whole 
regiment. 

Baron  De  Kalb,  a  German,  came  to  America  with  lyafayette. 
He  also  was  made  a  Major  General,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Camden 
gave  his  life  for  America's  cause. 

Baron  Steube?i,  a  Prussian  officer  under  Frederick  the  Great, 
came  to  America  during  the  dark  days  of  Valley  Forge.  Being 
made  Inspector  General  under  Washington,  he  set  to  work 
re-organizing  and  drilling  the  army,  and  in  the  first  battle  of  the 
next  year  (Monmouth)  the  army  proved  the  benefits  of  this  thor- 
ough preparation  in  drill  and  organization. 

Kosciusko  and  Count  Pulaski,  two  Polish  patriots,  were 
among  the  noble  natures  who  came  to  our  aid  in  the  day  of  need. 
Kosciusko  did  excellent  service  on  the  staff  of  Washington. 
Pulaski  gave  his  life  to  our  cause  at  the  attack  on  Savannah. 
Both  Lafayette  and  Kosciusko  afterward  became  leaders  among 
their  own  people.  They  were  disciples  of  Washington,  and  car- 
ried with  them  to  their  homes,  inspiration  received  through  sev- 
eral years  of  association  with  him. 

185. — The  American  Flag. — The  American  flag  was  an 
evolution.  The  one  used  by  General  Washington  at  Cambridge 
was  like  the  British  flag  except  that  seven  red  and  six  white 
alternate  stripes  were  used  in  place  of  the  red  of  the  British. 

The  flag  as  adopted  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  had  in 
addition  to  the  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  thirteen  white 
stars  on  a  blue  background.  The  present  flag  differs  from  that 
only  in  the  number  of  stars,  one  being  added  for  each  new  state. 
There  are  now  forty-five  stars  to  correspond  to  the  number  of 
states  in  the  union. 
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Summary  of  1777. 

Battle  of  Princeton      ------ 

United  States  Flag  adopted  by  Congress 
Burgoyne    captures  Ticonderoga         -         _         - 
Howe's  Fleet  leaves  New  York       _         .         .         . 
Battle  of  Oriskany  near  Ft.  Schuyler 
Battle  of  Bennington       ------ 

Battle  of  Brandy  wine  (Chad's  Ford)  - 
First  Battle  of  Saratoga  (Bemis  Heights) 
British  enter  Philadelphia  ----- 

Battle  of  Germantown    ------ 

Second  Battle  of  Saratoga  (Bemis  Heights) 
Surrender  of  Burgoyne  ------ 

Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer  on  the  Delaware  captured   Nov.    18 

186.— Monmouth— 1778.— The  British  army  spent  the 
winter  1777-78  in  Philadelphia,  warmly  housed  and  well  fed; 
while  the  Americans  a  few  miles  away  suffered  from  cold,  hunger 
and  exposure  for  want  of  blankets,  clothing,  food  and  shelter. 
But  spring  came,  and  with  it  also  came  the  French  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Count  D'Estaing.  The  British  revelry  was  over. 
Howe  was  recalled  to  England  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  given  the 
command. 

Clinton  fearing  that  he  might  be  shut  up  in  Philadelphia  by 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  concluded  to  leave  the  city 
and  march  his  army  across  New^  Jersey  to  New  York.  It  had 
taken  Howe  four  months  after  setting  sail  from  New  York  to 
get  complete  possession  of  the  Delaware;  and  now  after  nine 
months'  stay,  the  work  of  all  the  preceding  3^ear  must  be 
abandoned. 

Washington  now  having  an  army  equal  to  that  of  the  English, 
determined  not  to  let  Clinton  reach  New  York  without  getting 
hurt.  At  Monmouth  he  attacked  the  British,  hoping  to  defeat 
them  while  strung  out  on  the  march.  Through  the  treachery  and 
disobedience  of  General  Charles  Lee,  the  attack  at  first  failed. 
Washington  had  ordered  Lee,  who  commanded  the  advance  divi- 
sion, to  push  the  enemy,  but  on  riding  to  the  front,  he  found 
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Lee's  command  retreating  in  some  disorder.  Under  great  excite- 
ment he  rode  forward,  and  in  very  forcible  language  demanded 
of  Lee  the  reason  for  the  retreat.  Lee,  awed  by  the  indignation 
and  majest}^  of  the  commanding  general,  stammered  out  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  his  troops  could  not  stand  before  the 
British  regulars.  Washington  by  great  exertions  rallied  his  flee- 
ing troops,  and  b}'  bringing  up  the  main  army,  soon  turned  the 
tide  of  battle.  All  that  long,  hot  June  day  the  Americans 
proved  to  the  world  that  they  could  stand  before  the  best  drilled 
regulars.  Neither  army  was  driven  from  the  field,  but  the  next 
morning  found  the  British  far  on  the  road  towards  New  York, 
the\'  having  silently  stolen  away  during  the  night.  This  was  the 
last  important  battle  of  the  Revolution  north  of  Virginia. 

187.— The  Treachery  of  General  Charles  Lee. — Charles 
Lee  had  been  a  British  officer  but  just  before  the  Revolution  had 
come  to  America.  Claiming  to  be  in  favor  of  American  inde- 
pendence, he  sought  and  obtained  the  commission  of  Major 
General  in  the  Colonial  army.  He  made  great  pretensions  as  to 
his  abilities,  and  from  the  first  began  to  scheme  for  an  inde- 
pendent, if  not  the  chief,  command.  Through  his  carelessness  he 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  the  fall  of  1776.  The  British 
general  threatened  to  send  him  to  England  to  be  tried  and 
executed  for  treason,  but  Washington  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  him  exchanged.  After  his  exchange  he  was  given  an 
important  command  in  Washington's  army.  The  story  of  his 
disobedience  at  Monmouth  has  already  been  told;  smarting  under 
the  rebuke  of  Washington  on  the  battle-field  he  wrote  two 
insulting  letters  to  his  chief.  This  closed  his  military  career. 
He  was  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  and  suspended  from 
command  for  one  year.  Congress  soon  after,  for  other  miscon- 
duct, dismissed  him  from  the  army.  All  the  foregoing  was 
known  to  our  fathers;  but  a  few  years  ago,  however,  full  proof  of 
his  treason  was  discovered  among  the  papers  of  General  Howe's 
secretary.  While  a  prisoner  in  New  York  he  wrote  to  Howe 
giving  him  all  possible  information  concerning  the  Americans, 
and  gave  his  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  conquering  the 
colonies.     The   letters   which    bring   this  treason   to    light    lay 
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hidden  away  under  nearly   a  century's   gathering   dust.     This 
Charles  Lee  was  in  no  way  related  to  the  Lee's  of  Virginia. 

188. — The  Indians  During  the  Revolution. — The  Indi- 
ans during  our  Revolution  either  took  the  .side  of  the  English  or 
remained  neutral.  None  of  the  tribes  fought  for  the  Americans. 
The  British  used  strong  inducements  to  excite  the  Indians  against 
the  Americans  on  the  frontiers,  from  Georgia  to  Canada. 

The  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  at  the  south  caused  some 
anxiety  to  the  settlers,  but  were  kept  from  doing  any  great 
mischief  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  hardy  back-woodsmen. 

The  Iroquois  in  New  York  were  the  most  hostile,  but  not  all 
these  tribes  were  active  enemies.  The  story  of  the  Indians  with 
St.  Leger  and  with  Burgoyne  has  been  told,  but  the  year  1778  is 
especially  noted  for  Indian  cruelties. 

189. — Wyoming. — A  band  of  Tories  and  Indians  from  New 
York  marched  stealthily  into  Pennsylvania  and  surprised  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  Wyoming  valley;  hundreds 
of  men,  women  and  children  were  slaughtered  without  mercy. 
After  laying  waste  this  peaceful  valley,  these  marauders  returned 
to  their  homes  in  western  New  York,  laded  with  scalps  and 
spoils.     This  massacre  occurred  July  4,  1778. 

190. — Cherry  Valley. — Later  in  the  same  year  a  like 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Indians  on  Cherry  Valley  in  New  York, 
but  not  with  so  great  success.  They  were  not  able  to  capture 
the  stockade  held  by  a  few  soldiers,  but  succeeded  in  killing  and 
capturing  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

191. — The  Indians  Punished. — In  order  to  punish,  and 
to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  these  savage  fiends,  a  force  under 
General  Sullivan  was  sent  the  next  year  (1779)  against  them. 
They  were  defeated  in  a  battle  in  western  New  York,  their 
villages  destroyed,  and  their  fields  laid  waste.  By  this 
expedition  the  power  of  the  Six  Nations  was  totally  broken. 

192. — Colonel  Clark  and  the  Northwest. — Colonel 
Hamilton,  the  British  commander  at  Detroit,  attempted  to  unite 
all  the  northwestern  Indians  against  the  western  frontier  settle- 
ments, but  before  he  could  complete  his  plans.  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark,  a  Virginian,  made  a  wonderfully  successful  expe- 
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Exercise  on  Map  of  Clark's  Expedition. 

Kaskaskia  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1673.  Where  is'  Kas- 
kaskia  ?  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  captured  it  on  the  4th  day 
of  July,  1778.     From  whom  did  he  capture  it?     How  long  did 

Map  No.  25. 


, 


GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK'S  EXPEDITION,    I778-1779. 

(Unshaded  part  territory  gained  by  Clark's  Expedition.) 

the  French  hold  possession  of  it  ?  How  long  did  the  English  ? 
Where  is  Vincennes?  Trace  the  route  of  Colonel  Clark.  All  of 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  came  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
Did  Clark's  conquest  give  us  a  valid  claim  to  this  northwest 
country  ? 
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dition  that  frustrated  all  the  designs  of  Hamilton.  Receiving 
authorit}^  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Clark  marched  with  but 
four  companies  of  soldiers  against  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  which 
point  he  captured  on  the  4th  day  of  July  1778.  The  next  3^ear 
he  marched  rapidly  across  southern  Illinois  and  surprised  Vin- 
cennes  on  the  Wabash,  capturing  Colonel  Hamilton  himself. 

By  this  little  campaign  of  1778 — 1779  Clark  not  only  broke 
up  the  proposed  Indian  confederacy,  thus  saving  the  frontiers 
from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war,  but  it  also  gave  the  United 
States  possession  of  all  the  country  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  gave  the  United  States  a  valid  claim  to 
the  Northwest  territory  when  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  was  under  discussion. 

Summary  1778. 

Briti.sh  Commissioners  sent  to  America    -         -         March   1 1 
Treaty  with  France     ------        Feb.     6 

Treaty  with  France  ratified      -----  May     4 

British  leave  Philadelphia    -----       June  18 

Battle  of  Monmouth         ------  June  28 

Arrival  of  the  French  Fleet  on  American  Coast    -       July 
Kaskaskia  captured  by  Colonel  Clark      -         -         -  July     4 
Wyoming  MavSsacre      -         -         -         -         -         -       July     4 

Cherry  Valley  Massacre   -----  Nov.   12 
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CHAPTER    XVII 


THE   revolution:      OPERATIONS   IN   THE   SOUTH;    THE   CLOSE   OF 
THE     WAR.       1779-1781. 


Parallel  Readings  and  Correlate  Work. 

Biography:— Francis  Marion,  Thomas  Sumter,  Nathaniel  Greene,  Paul 
Jones,  Anthony  Wayne,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Daniel  Boone. 

Histories  for  general  reference:  Bancroft,  Ridpath,  Fiske,  Lossing's 
Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Coffin's  Boys  of  '76,  Parton's  Heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  Roosevelt's  The  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  I  and  II,  Old  South 
Leaflets  No.  15,  Washington's  Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States. 

Class   Readings:— Ellis's  Epochs,  The  Victory  at  Yorktown. 

Poems: — Drake's  "American  Flag;"  Dwight's  "Columbia;"  Holmes's 
"The  Flower  of  Liberty;"  Bryant's  "The  Song  of  Marion's  Men." 

Historic  Fiction:— Cooper's  7"/^^ /'z7<9/' (Paul  Jones).  Kennedy's //{7r.y^- 
Shoe  Robinson. 

Geography:— The  Atlantic  States  south  of  Virginia. 


193.— Operations  in  the  South— 1779=1781.— All  active 

operations  of  importance  having  ceased  in  the  north,  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  south.  Britain  had  full  control  of 
Canada  in  the  north,  Florida  at  the  south  and  the  Atlantic  on  the 
east.  America  was  thus  open  to  attack  from  three  sides.  The 
first  attempt  to  cut  the  nation  in  two  by  way  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Champlain  valleys  having  failed,  the  British  government  now 
adopted  a  new  plan.  This  was  to  commence  at  the  south  and 
conquer  the  states  one  by  one  as  far  north  as  possible.  The  king 
thus  hoped  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  his  colonies. 
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194.— Savannah  and  Georgia — 1779. — January  ist, 
lyyg,  found  Savannah  in  possession  of  the  English,  it  having 
been  captured  by  them  the  day  before.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  year  1779  nearly  all  of  Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  force  of  Americans  under  General  Lincoln,  aided  by 
the  French  fleet  under  Count  D'Kstaing,  made  an  effort  in  the 
fall  (October  9-18),  to  recapture  the  city,  but  without  success;  in 
the  assault  on  the  city,  Count  Pulaski,  a  Polish  nobleman  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  America,  was  mortally  wounded. 

195. — Charleston  and  South  Carolina — 1780. — In 
May,  1780,  a  large  British  force  under  General  Clinton,  coming 
from  New  York  besieged,  and  in  a  short  time,  captured  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  The  whole  American  army  under  General  Lincoln 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  This  w^as  a  severe  loss  to  the 
Americans,  as  it  opened  the  door  to  the  south.  In  a  few  weeks 
nearly  all  of  South  Carolina  was  over- run  by  the  English.  Clin- 
ton was  so  sure  of  the  final  conquest  of  the  Carolinas  that  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  leaving  Cornwallis  to  complete  the  work  of 
subjugation. 

196— Cruel  Treatment  of  the  Southern  People.— For 
two  months  all  south  of  Virginia  seemed  completely  crushed;  but 
the  conquest  had  been  too  rapid  for  the  Englishmen.  Supposing 
the  southern  people  to  be  sheep,  the  Briton  became  wolfish.  So 
cruel  and  tyrannical  was  Cornwallis,  that  the  people  were  aroused 
to  active  hostility.  Bands  of  patriots  under  such  leaders  as  Sum- 
ter, Pickens  and  Marion  began  their  partisan  warfare. 

The  war  in  the  south  was  exceptionally  cruel.  The  English 
were  especially  despotic  in  their  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  section.  At  first  many  of  the  people,  in  order  to  save  their 
property  and  their  lives,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king. 
Afterwards  some  of  these  being  stung  by  the  oppression  and  in- 
sults of  the  English,  took  up  arms  against  them.  These  people 
claimed  that  allegiance  implied  protection,  which  they  did  not 
receive.  In  order  to  terrify  the  people,  Cornwallis  ordered  all 
who  had  previously  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  were  after- 
ward found  fighting  against  the  English,  to  be  hanged  as  traitors. 
This  order  was  enforced  in  many  cases. 
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The  feeling  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  was  very 
intense,  and  as  a  consequence  many  cruel  acts  were  committed 
on  both  sides;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  rude  partisan  warfare  we 
find  some  noble  characters.  Francis  Marion  one  of  these  leaders 
was  a  man  of  delicate  organism,  peaceful,  kind  and  upright, 
regarding  the  rights  and  property  of  even  his  enemies.  He  won 
the  love  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him. 

197.— Aid  From  the  North.— Baff/e  of  Camde7i.  The 
nation  at  large  came  to  the  aid  of  the  south  by  sending  General 
Gates  and  Baron  De  Kalb  with  a  small  force  to  that  section.  In 
August  1780  Gates  attacked  Cornwallis  near  Camden,  but  was 
badly  defeated.  At  this  battle  Baron  De  Kalb  was  killed  while 
bravely  attempting  to  cover  the  retreat  of  our  defeated  army;  but 
Gates  fled  with  the  militia  leaving  his  army  to  its  fate.  This 
closed  the  military  career  of  Gates.  "His  northern  laurels  with- 
ered in  the  southern  climate." 

198. — King's  Mountain. — While  the  British  were  congrat- 
ulating themselves  over  the  second  easy  conquest  of  the  south, 
they  were  rudely  awakened  from  their  delusion.  Within  two 
months  after  the  defeat  at  Camden,  a  force  of  over  i,ioo  English 
and  Tories  were  utterly  annihilated,  all  being  either  killed, 
wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  known  as  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain,  was  won  in  October  1780  by  a  band  of  set- 
tlers from  over  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Kach  man 
rode  his  own  horse,  used  his  own  gun,  and  carried  his  own  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  and  provisions.  They  left  their  families 
exposed  to  danger  from  Indians  and  Tories,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  in  order  to  help  their  suffering  friends  to  the  east. 
This  battle  was  the  "Bennington  of  the  South;"  it  was  the 
beginning  of  success  for  the  American  cause  in  the  Carolinas. 

199.— General  Greene  in  the  South. — General  Greene, 
who  for  five  years  had  been  learning  the  art  of  war  under  Wash- 
ington, was  now  ordered  south  to  oppose  Cornwallis.  He  was  in 
many  respects  like  Washington,  and  second  only  to  him  in  ability 
as  a  commander.  He  had  the  same  well-balanced  mind,  and 
determined  will  that  would  not  permit  him  to  be  cast  down  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.     Besides  the  leaders  already  at 
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the  south,  he  had  with  him  Generals  Daniel  Morgan,  and  Henry 
Lee,  both  natives  of  Virginia.  This  Henry  Lee,  known  as 
"Light-horse  Harry,"  was  the  father  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  of 
our  Civil  War.  General  Morgan  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion organized  a  company  of  sharpshooters  and  reported  with 
them  to  Washington  at  Boston.  Later  in  the  war  this  force  grew 
to  500  or  600  picked  men  specially  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
Whenever  there  was  hard  fighting  and  danger  these  men  were  in 
demand.  Morgan  with  his  select  corps  fought  in  all  three  divi- 
sions, at  the  north  with  General  Gates,  in  the  center  with  Wash- 
ington, at  the  south  with  Greene.  At  Saratoga  his  sharpshoot- 
ers did  much  towards  winning  the  second  battle,  and  in  cutting 
off  Burgoyne  from  his  source  of  supplies,  thus  bringing  about  the 
surrender.  The  next  year  we  see  Morgan  at  Monmouth  helping 
to  get  back  what  Lee's  disobedience  had  lost;  now  we  find  him  in 
the  south  about  to  win  as  a  final  triumph  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  all. 

200. — The  Battle  of  the  Cowpens. — In  January  1781  at 
the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina, 
Morgan  won  a  decisive  victory  over  Tarleton  the  most  dashing 
cavalry  officer  in  the  British  army.  Tarleton  got  away  from  the 
fight  with  less  than  300  men.  Morgan  with  less  than  1,000 
defeated  a  superior  force,  killing,  wounding  and  capturing  over 
800  Ivnglish  soldiers. 

Cornwallis  with  a  large  force  was  but  a  few  miles  away. 
Morgan  in  order  to  save  his  prisoners  and  his  own  small  com- 
mand from  capture,  retreated  northward.  Here  began  that 
famous  retreat  of  General  Greene,  who  had  joined  Morgan  soon 
after  the  battle.  Twice  in  succession  did  the  rain  cause  the  rise 
of  different  rivers  in  the  rear  of  Greene's  army,  but  in  the 
advance  of  Cornwallis' s.  Cornwallis  coming  to  a  third  river  and 
seeing  Greene  safely  across,  concluded  that  Providence  was 
against  him,  and  gave  up  the  chase. 

201.  —  Guilford  Courthouse.  —  Two  months  after  the 
battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Greene  being  reinforced  attacked  the 
British  at  Guilford  Courthouse,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Corn- 
wallis though  victorious  in  this  battle  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
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the  sea-coast.  He  led  his  army  to  Wihnington,  North  CaroHna, 
where  he  found  suppHes  awaiting  him.  Greene,  instead  of  pur- 
suing, returned  to  South  Carolina. 

ExERCisK  ON  Map  of  Southern  Campaigns. 

The  sign  (X)  indicates  battles  or  sieges  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance. Most  of  these  places  seem  to  be  in  what  valley?  Can  you 
suggest  a  reason  for  this?  Who  was  victorious  at  Cowpens? 
Who  retreated?  Why?  What  rivers  did  the  retreating  army 
cross?  What  were  the  providential  circumstances  in  this  retreat 
favorable  to  the  Americans?  Who  was  victorious  at  the  battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse?  Trace  the  route  of  Cornwallis  from  this 
battle-ground  to  Virginia.  Why  did  he  go  to  Wilmington? 
Did  General  Greene  follow  him?  Trace  the  march  of  Greene 
after  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  to  the  southward.  The 
surface  of  these  south  Atlantic  states  is  marked  by  three  distinct 
characteristics:  lowland,  midland,  and  highland.  The  lowlands 
lie  along  the  coast  and  are  swampy,  and  sandy,  and  are  marked 
by  the  pine  and  the  live-oak;  the  midland  is  characterized  by 
clay  soil  and  forests  of  oak;  the  upland  is  the  mountainous 
region.  The  midland  is  the  most  healthful  and  productive. 
Do  these  conditions  suggest  to  you  any  reason  why  the  British 
should  seek  to  occupy  the  interior  of  the  countrj^  ? 

202. — Greene  in  South  Carolina. — During  the  summer 
General  Greene  by  a  series  of  successful  movements,  aided  by 
Marion,  Sumter  and  Pickens,  drove  Lord  Rawdon,  the  British 
commander  into  Charleston.  In  these  movements  Greene  was 
engaged  in  several  battles;  while  he  did  not  win  a  single  victory, 
yet  before  October,  he  cleared  the  state  outside  of  Charleston  of 
English  soldiers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781  the  British  were  in 
possession  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  with  North  Carolina 
apparently  hopeless.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Savannah  and 
Charleston  with  the  adjacent  islands  were  the  only  places  in  the 
south  held  by  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Cornwallis  had  left  Wilmington  and  marched  his 
army  northward  into  Virginia.     About  the  time  the  Americans 
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were  closing  in  around  Charleston,  events  that  would  end   the 
war  were  in  progress  in  Virginia.     These  movements  of  General 
Greene  practically  closed  the  war  in  the  south,  and  for  eighty 
years  from  this  time,  peace  reigned  within  the  borders  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  broken  only  by  her  own  act,  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter.     We   shall   be   called   to    visit   again   this  state  when 
Sherman  with  his  60,000  northern  veterans  marches  through  it. 
Two   and   a   half  years'    war   in   the    south   has   occupied   our 
attention,  and  we  must  now  turn  to  the  north. 
Summary  at  thk  South. 
Savannah  in  the  hands  of  the  British      -         -         Jan.     i,   1779. 
Attempted     recapture    of    Savannah   by    Amer- 
icans,      -------    Sept.  9-18,   1779. 

Capture  of  Charleston  by  British     -         -         -         May  12,   1780. 
Battle  of  Camden         -----  Aug.  16,   1780. 

King's  Mountain    - Oct.    7,    1780. 

Battle  of  the  Cowpens  -         -         -         -         -    Jan.  17,   1781. 

Battle  at  Guilford  Courthouse  -         -         -        Mar.  15,   1781. 

203.— Events  at  the  North.  1779-1781.— On  our 
return  to  the  north  we  find  that  no  important  military  events 
have  occurred  in  our  absence. 

After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Washington  stationed  his  army 
at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
in  order  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  New  York 
city.  His  army  remained  in 'nearly  the  same  position  for  about 
three  years,  and  until  the  final  movements  which  closed  the  war. 

We  have  seen  how  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  in  1779  com- 
pleted his  conquest  of  the  west,  and  how  General  Sullivan  pun- 
ished the  Six  Nations  for  their  cruel  depradations  the  previous 
year  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley. 

204. — Paul  Jones. — This  year  is  also  noted  for  the  famous 
deeds  of  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman  in  the  American  service,  on  the 
ocean.  By  the  exertions  of  Doctor  Franklin  in  France,  a  small 
fleet  was  fitted  out  and  the  command  given  to  Paul  Jones.  With 
his  little  squadron  he  became  a  terror  to  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Finally  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  sea 
fights  known  to  history,  he  captured  two  British  men-of-war. 
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The  effects  of  these  affairs  at  sea  were  to  humble  the  pride 
of  the  Britons  and  to  arouse  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
Americans. 

205. — Capture  of  Stony  Point. — During  the  summer  of 
1779  Clinton  sent  marauding  expeditions  to  Connecticut,  hoping 
thus  to  draw  the  attention  of  Washington  away  from  New  York, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  He  was  successful  in  the  second 
but  not  in  the  first.  Instead  of  following  the  English  to  New 
England,  Washington  attacked  them  on  the  Hudson.  Clinton 
had  some  time  before  captured  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson,  and 
had  thus  gained  control  of  the  only  ferry  open  to  the  Americans 
south  of  the  highlands.  To  General  Anthony  Wayne,  known  as 
"Mad  Anthony,"  named  for  his  daring  bravery,  was  given  the 
task  of  recapturing  Stony  Point.  He  shrewdly  planned  to 
surprise  the  fort,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  would  not  permit  his 
men  to  load  a  gun;  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  bayonet  alone. 
The  attack  was  made  at  night,  the  Americans  entering  the  fort 
without  firing  a  shot.  After  a  short,  vsharp  fight  in  the  fort,  the 
British  garrison  surrendered. 

206.— A  Gloomy  Time— 1780.— The  darkest  period  of  the 
Revolution  was  in  1780.  This  depression  was  not  wholly  caused 
by  want  of  military  success  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  nor 
was  it  caused  from  exhaustion  of  men  to  supply  the  army  in  the 
field,  nor  of  wealth  to  support  them.  The  real  cause  of  danger 
was  the  financial  condition  of  the  young  republic.  It  did  not 
have  the  power  to  command  the  financial  resources  within  its 
borders.  It  was  the  weakness  of  the  gover7ime7it  and  not  of  the 
people.  We  have  seen  how  worthless  became  our  continental  money 
and  how  difficult  it  was  to  borrow  money  or  to  tax  the  people. 

The  American  troops  were  so  neglected  that  some  of  them 
mutinied  and  moved  from  Morristown  toward  Philadelphia  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  Congress  to  redress  their  grievances. 

Congress  by  relieving  some  of  their  distresses  and  making 
promises  for  the  future,  quieted  the  uprising  among  the  soldiers. 
Robert  Morris,  a  wealthy  Philadelphia  banker,  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  nation  in  its  financial  trouble.  He  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  finances  of  the  government,  and  by  the  use  of  his  own 
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wealth  and  credit,  was  able  to  borrow  some  money.  France  also 
aided  the  government  by  gifts  and  loans.  The  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  both  Congress  and  the  indi- 
vidual states.  Taxes  were  levied  and  money  borrowed  so  that 
from  these  different  sources  the  armies  were  supplied,  and  the 
war  carried  to  final  victory. 

207.— The  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold— 1780.— Dur 
ing  this  year  of  discouragements  Arnold's  treason  cast  its  dark 
shadow  over  the  whole  nation.  General  Arnold  had  been 
among  the  bravest  of  American  officers,  but  becoming  offended 
at  a  reprimand  by  order  of  a  court-martial,  he  began  to  plan 
for  revenge  by  betraying  the  American  cause.  He  requested 
and  received  the  command  of  all  the  fortified  positions  on  the 
Hudson.  In  order  to  settle  plans  for  the  surrender  of  these  forts 
to  the  English,  Major  Andre,  adjutant  general  of  the  British 
army,  met  Arnold  in  secret  conference.  After  completing  the 
plans  for  the  surrender.  Major  Andre  attempted  to  reach  New 
York  city  by  land.  When  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he 
was  captured  by  three  militiamen  hidden  by  the  roadside.  In 
his  boots  were  found  papers  showing  that  he  was  a  spy.  He 
offered  his  captors  large  rewards  if  they  would  release  him,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  was  taken  to  the  American  lines,  but  by 
the  stupidity  or  treachery  of  the  commander  of  the  American 
outpost,  Arnold  was  informed  of  the  capture  of  Andre.  Arnold 
by  this  information  succeeded  in  escaping  to  a  British  vessel  on 
the  Hudson.  Andre  was  tried,  condemned  and  hung  as  a  spy. 
Arnold  escaped  immediate  punishment  from  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  but  he  could  not  escape  from  self.  He  was  ever 
afterward  detested  by  all,  even  by  those  who  attempted  to  profit 
by  his  treachery.  The  name  of  Benedict  Arnold,  like  Judas 
Iscariot,  is  a  synonym  for  baseness.  With  Arnold  we  must 
now  class  Charles  Lee. 

208. — 1781,  the  Closing  Year. — We  now  come  to  the  last 
year  of  active  hostilities.  The  British  for  nearly  three  years  had 
kept  a  force  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  but  in  the  fall  of  1779, 
either  through  fear  of  the  French  fleet  or  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  troops  in  the  south,  withdrew  from  the  place. 
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French  Army. — In  the  summer  of  1780  a  French  army,  sent  to 
this  country  to  aid  the  Americans,  occupied  Newport,  so  long 
held  by  the  English.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  New 
York  city  and  vicinity  was  the  only  important  post  held  by  the 
British  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast.  With  the  exception  of  an 
incursion  of  Connecticut  by  a  British  force  under  the  traitor 
Arnold,  during  the  summer,  the  w^ar  had  ceased  in  the  north. 

In  the  south,  we  will  remember,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 78 1  found  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  a  part  of  North  Car- 
olina under  the  power  of  the  enemy;  that  before  the  forests 
had  put  on  their  autumn  dress  these  states,  outside  of  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  were  free  from  a  foreign  enemy. 

For  the  closing  scene  of  the  war  we  must  turn  to  the  region 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  union,  north, 
east,  center  and  south,  had  experienced  the  horrors  of  an  invad- 
ing arni}^;  but  Virginia  since  the  expulsion  of  her  royal  governor, 
Lord  Dunmore,  had  been  free  from  war;  she  had,  nevertheless, 
done  her  share  in  supplying  men  and  money  for  the  contest  in 
other  states. 

209. — Yorktown. — Cornwallis  on  reaching  Virginia  from 
the  south  early  in  the  summer  of  1781,  found  a  British  force 
already  there  under  the  command  of  Arnold  the  traitor.  To 
oppose  this  increased  British  army  there  was  but  a  small  force  of 
Americans  in  the  state  under  the  command  of  General  Lafayette. 
Cornwallis  spent  nearly  five  months  in  over- running  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  and  in  attempting  to  capture  Lafayette.  Finally 
Clinton,  thinking  that  Washington  was  about  to  attack  him  at 
New  York,  ordered  Cornwallis  to  take  a  position  near  the  coast 
in  order  to  be  ready  promptly  to  come  to  his  aid. 

Washington  now  having  command  of  his  own,  as  well 
as  the  French  forces  in  America,  and  the  aid  of  the  French 
navy  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  was  ready  to  take  the  offensive 
against  the  English  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  When 
Cornwallis  took  his  position  at  Yorktown,  Washington  saw  his 
opportunity.  He  promptly  made  arrangements  with  the  French 
Admiral,  Count  De  Grasse,  with  his  naval  armament  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.     At  the  same 
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time  "Washington  rapidly  marched  his  army  across  the  country 
to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  whence  he  transported  it 
down  the  bay  by  the  aid  of  the  French  fleet  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Yorktown,  the  fortified  position  of  Cornwallis.  Washington's 
army  composed  of  both  French  and  Americans  was  double  that 
of  the  English.  Cornwallis  being  shut  in  from  the  ocean  by  the 
French  fleet,  and  on  the  land  side  by  the  American  army,  was 
soon  obliged  to  surrender.  On  the  19th  of  October,  178 1,  the 
British  army  of  about  7,000  men  surrendered  to  the  Americans, 
and  the  British  shipping  to  the  French  navy.  This  closed  all 
important  military  operations  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

210. — Effects  of  the  Surrender  in  Europe. — As  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  reached  England,  all 
classes  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  further  to  continue  the  war. 
The  obstinate  King  George  tried  to  make  himself  believe  that 
there  was  yet  hope  in  further  struggle,  but  in  a  few  months  the 
Lord  North  ministry  gave  way  to  an  administration  favorable  to 
the  Americans. 

Treaty  of  Peace. — A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with  England 
was  signed  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Yorktown; 
but  the  final  treaty  was  not  signed  until  September,  1783,  nearly 
two  years  after  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolution.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  delay  was  in  the  fact  that  France,  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  so  bound  by  treaties  among  themselves  that 
one  could  make  peace  with  England  only  by  the  approval  of  the 
others.  Spain,  hoping  to  regain  Gibraltar  from  the  English, 
wished  to  continue  the  war,  but  the  other  nations  interested 
wanted  peace.  After  the  war  was  practically  closed  in  America, 
England  was  successful  on  the  ocean,  overcoming  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  As  a  result  of  these  naval  victories, 
England  still  holds  Gibraltar. 

211.— The  Western  Territory  Gained  by  Treaty.— 
Neither  France  nor  Spain  wanted  our  western  boundary  to 
extend  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Spain  was  fearful  that  the 
growing  power  of  the  United  States  would  ultimately  get 
possession  of  her  own  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi;  her  fears 
were  not  unreasonable  as   events   have   demonstrated.     At   the 
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present  time  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  was  not  gained  by  any  aggressive  war 
on  Spain;  she  had  lost  it  before  America  made  any  effort  to 
gain  possession.  France  wished  England  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River  as  a  part  of  her  Canadian 
province.  In  the  matter  of  territory,  England  seemed  to  be  more 
liberal  than  were  our  supposed  friends. 

For  the  Americans  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  a  great  triumph. 
Our  commissioners  at  Paris  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay, 
John  Adams,  and  Henry  I^aurens.  To  these  men  is  due  the 
credit  of  this  victory  in  diplomacy.  With  less  skillful  men  our 
new  republic  would  have  been  shut  in  between  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  shut  out  from  the  garden 
of  North  America,  the  Mississippi  valley. 

212. — Peace. — On  the  19th  of  April  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  peace  was  proclaimed  throughout  the 
United  States.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton and  New  York,  the  only  Atlantic  ports  held  by  the  English, 
were  evacuated.  Some  of  the  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes  were 
held  by  the  British  for  several  years  after  the  war  as  a  guaranty 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  treat3\ 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  1783,  Washington  appeared 
before  Congress  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  resigned  his 
commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army; 
the  next  day  he  hastened  away  to  spend  Christmas  at  home, 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  second  visit  during  a  period  of  eight  years. 

ExERCiSK  ON   Map  Showing   Boundaries   as    Proposed   by 
France  at  the  C1.0SE  of  the  Revolution. 

The  unshaded  part  shows  the  extent  of  the  original  thirteen 
states  exclusive  of  their  territorial  claims  to  the  west.  Had  the 
French  proposition  prevailed,  what  would  have  been  the  bound- 
aries of  the  British  possessions  in  America  ?  The  boundaries  of 
the  United  States?  Who  were  our  commissioners  that  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  of  Paris  ?  What  states  were  carved  out  of  the 
territory  won  by  the  skill  of  our  representatives  at  Paris  ?  What 
conquests  had  the  Americans  made  during  the  Revolution  that 
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gave  the  United  States  a  basis  f      . 
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Expedition  against  the  Iroquois 
Arnold's  Treason 
Execution  of  Andre 
Yorktown — Siege  and  Capture    - 
British  evacuate  Savannah 
Treaty  of  Paris  -         -         - 

Map  No.  28. 


Aug.  ..,   1779 

Sept.  22,   1780 

Oct.  2,   1780 

Oct.  19,    1781 

July  II,    1783 

Sept.  3,   1783 
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BRITISH   POSSESSIONS  BEFORE  THE   REVOLUTIONARY   WAR. 


British  evacuate  New  York 
Charleston  evacuated  by  British 


Nov.   25,   1783 
Dec.    ..,   1783 
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BxERCisK  ON  Map  Showing  Boundaries  Before  and  After 
THE  RevoIvUTionary  War. 

Map  No.  28  shows  the  conditions  existing  from  the  French 
and  Indian  war  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  a   period   of 

Map  No.  29. 
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CONDITIONS  AFTER  THE   REVOLUTION.      BOUNDARIES   AS   MADE   BY  THE   TREATY  OF  PARIS. 

twenty  years;  No.  29  shows  boundary  as  made  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  What  changes  in  territory  at  the  south?  Give  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  lost  to  the  British  by  the  Revolution. 
Name  the  states  now  in  existence  included  within  the  limits  of 
this  lost  empire. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


THK  PERIOD   OF  TRANSITION,  AND   THE  ADOPTION   OF  THE   CON- 
STITUTION.      1 783-1 789. 


Parali^eIv  Readings  and  Correi^ate  Work. 
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the  Ordinance  of  1787;  The  Articles  of  Confederation  Insufficient;  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  1787;  Constitution  Completed;  Its  Great  Compromises; 
The  Constitution  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislatures. 

Biography: — Alexander  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams. 

Class  Readings:— Old  South  Ivcaflets:  No.  i.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  No.  2,  The  Articles  of  Confederation;  No.  42,  Address  of 
James  A.  Garfield  on  the  North-west  Territory;  No.  13,  The  Ordinance  of 
1787.     Ellis's  Epochs,  Framing  and  Adopting  the  Constitution. 

Civil  Qovernment: — The  three  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment; the  duties  of  each;  the  officers  of  each;  the  methods  of  electing  the 
officers  of  each  department;  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  government. 
The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Geography: — States  carved  out  of  the  North-west  Territory;  States  from 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 


213.— The  Articles  of  Confederation.— By  the  Revolu- 
tion the  colonies  became  states.     While   each   colony  had  been 
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independent  of  all  the  others,  all  had  in  common,  been  subject  to 
the  British  government.  England  was  thus,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  central  government  for  all  the  colonies.  When,  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  this  central  power  was  removed,  the 
states  sought  to  unite  for  common  defense  around  the  Continental 
Congress.  This  Congress  had  power  only  as  it  was  given  it  by 
common  consent  of  the  states. 

About  the  close  of  the  war,  1781,  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  adopted  by  all  the  states;  by  this  act  Congress  became 
legally  what  it  had  been  practically  during  the  Revolution,  the 
central  government  of  the  new  confederacy. 

These  Articles  of  Confederation  soon  proved  a  failure;  we 
shall  see  presently  wherein  they  failed. 

214. — The  Three  Departments  of  Government. — In 
the  government  of  a  nation  there  are  three  classes  of  duties:  (i) 
to  make  the  laws,  (2)  to  execute  the  laws,  (3)  to  pass  judgment 
according  to  the  laws.  The  three  departments  corresponding  to 
these  three  classes  of  duties  are  (i)  the  legislative,  (2)  executive, 
(3)  judicial.  To  illustrate — in  our  state  governments  the  legis- 
lative department  is  the  legislature;  the  governor  and  all  associ- 
ated with  him  in  enforcing  the  laws,  belong  to  the  executive 
department;  all  the  courts  of  law  constitute  the  judicial  depart- 
ment. In  a  despotism  these  three  powers  may  be  united  in  one 
man,  or  in  one  set  of  men.  But  under  that  form  of  government 
no  man's  property  or  life  is  secure.  A  Herod  may  cast  a  John 
the  Baptist  into  prison,  and  afterward  by  the  request  of  a  dancing 
girl,  behead  him.  In  a  republic  the  people  give  the  legislative 
power  to  one  set  of  men,  the  executive  power  to  another,  and  the 
judicial  to  a  third.  In  a  limited  monarchy  or  a  democracy  there 
are  two  classes  of  laws:  the  fundamental  laws  which  we  call  the 
constitution,  and  the  general  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative 
power.  The  constitution  limits  the  powers  of  all  three  depart- 
ments. Only  such  laws  as  the  constitution  requires  or  permits 
can  be  passed  by  the  law-making  power.  The  executive  can  do 
only  what  the  laws  and  the  courts  order  or  permit  him  to  do. 
The  courts  must  judge  according  to  the  constitution  and  the 
laws.     The  courts  have  also  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
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law  is  constitutional.  The  rights  of  the  people  are  guarded  by  all 
these  restrictions,  divisions  of  power,  and  interweaving  of  duties. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  be  useless  to  pass  laws  unless 
there  is  a  power  to  execute  them,  or  courts  to  judge  by  them. 

215.— The  Weakness  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera= 
tion. — The  Articles  of  Confederation  created  only  one  depart- 
ment of  government,  the  legislative.  Congress  could  levy  taxes, 
but  could  not  collect  them;  it  could  borrow  money,  but  had  no 
power  to  pay  its  debts;  it  could  raise  armies,  but  had  no  means 
to  support  them;  it  could  vote  for  many  things,  but  could  exe- 
cute none  of  them. 

Another  fatal  error  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  that 
they  gave  the  general  government  no  power  to  reach  the  individual. 
Congress  made  the  laws  for  the  states  to  execute,  but  when  a 
state  neglected  or  refused  to  obey,  the  only  means  of  compelling 
obedience  was  by  making  war  on  the  state;  but  this  would  be 
civil  war,  and  was  never  attempted.  When  an  individual  vio- 
lates the  law  he  can  be  locked  up  or  his  property  taken;  but  a 
state  cannot  be  arrested,  and  can  be  fined  only  by  its  ow^n  consent. 

In  1783,  after  the  disbanding  of  the  army  had  begun,  a  com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania  soldiers  marched  to  Philadelphia,  and 
gathering  in  front  of  the  building  in  which  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, demanded  their  pay.  The  soldiers  threatened  to  seize  the 
members  of  Congress  if  it  were  not  forthcoming.  This  demand  in 
itself  was  just,  as  all  the  soldiers  had  been  for  a  long  time  with- 
out pay;  but  the  method  was  simple  mutiny  and  mob  law. 
Congress  called  upon  both  the  state  and  the  city  authorities  for 
protection,  but  without  success.  In  its  helplessness,  it  adjourned 
to  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  This  Congress  that  had  made  treaties 
with  the  great  powers  of  France  and  England,  and  had  carried  on 
a  war  for  eight  years,  now  fled  before  a  company  of  drunken 
soldiers  because  it  had  no  power  to  protect  itself.  This  incident, 
though  small  in  itself,  showed  the  w^eakness  of  the  government 
and  brought  contempt  upon  the  nation  in  all  the  European 
countries. 

Congress  had  no  power  over  either  foreign  or  domestic  com- 
merce, as  each  state  had  the  power  to  levy   its  own   export  or 
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import  duties;    this  defect    unless    remedied    was    fatal    to    the 
continued  union  of  the  states. 

This  control  of  commerce,  both  external  and  inter-state,  must 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  central  government  or  war  and 
disunion  would  result.  The  evils  of  individual  state  control  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  action  of  New  York  state.  The  lower  part 
of  this  state,  as  we  know,  is  wedged  in  between  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut.  New  York  city  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  now, 
furnished  by  these  adjacent  states  with  many  commodities  needed 
by  a  large  city;  but  New  York  state  selfishly  levied  an  import 
duty  on  all  these  products  brought  into  the  state  for  her  own 
consumption.  As  this  cut  off  a  very  profitable  trade  from  these 
two  adjacent  states,  bitter  feelings  were  aroused  against  New 
Yorko  In  all  parts  of  the  union  similar  irritating  influences  were 
at  work. 

216.  — A  Comparison  Between  1777  and  1863.— The 
worst  hardships  of  the  war,  as  well  as  its  great  length,  was 
largely  due  to  the  want  of  a  strong  central  government. 

The  third  year  of  the  Revolution — 1777 — was  the  decisive 
year  of  the  war;  we  remember  it  as  the  year  of  double 
campaigns,  with  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

The  third  year  of  the  OVz7  War,  1863,  also  was  the  decisive 
year  of  the  Rebellion;  we  remember  it  as  the  year  of  triple  vic- 
tories— Gettysburg,  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga.  A  somewhat 
careful  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  soldiers  in  each 
of  the  two  armies  during  these  two  decisive  years.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants  at  each  of  these  periods  of 
time,  the  comparison  is  found  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
north  in  1863.  But  we  must  not  conclude  that  this  is  all  due  to 
the  difference  in  patriotism;  this  decided  contrast  in  favor  of  the 
later  war,  shows  the  difference  in  the  government  to  command  its 
resources,  and  not  a  lack  of  spirit  in  our  Revolutionary  fathers. 

Many  of  our  enemies  wished,  and  some  of  our  friends  feared, 
that  our  people  could  never  be  united  under  one  compact  govern- 
ment. No  republic  covering  so  large  an  extent  of  territory  had 
ever  stood  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  difference  in  the 
manners   and   customs  of  the  people,  with   their   corresponding 
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dislikes,  and  the  clashing  interests  of  the  different  states,  all  had 
a  tendency  to  keep  them  apart. 

217.— The  Famous  Ordinance  of  1 787.— Amidst  the 
gloom  that  gathered  around  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federacy, a  halo  of  glory  surrounds  one  act  of  Congress  during 
this  period  of  history.  During  1787  the  Ordinance  organizing  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  passed.  This  first  territory  of  the  new 
nation  included  all  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  This  magni- 
ficent domain,  as  large  as  the  combined  areas  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  Switzerland,  was  by  this  Ordinance  forever 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  to  religious  liberty.  Public  schools 
were  provided  for,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  public  lands  was  set 
apart  for  educational  purposes.  Slavery  was  prohibited;  unquali- 
fied freedom  of  religious  worship  was  guaranteed,  and  no  religious 
test  could  be  required  of  any  public  officer.  This  Ordinance  was 
a  sort  of  Constitution  for  the  future  states  to  be  carved  out  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  In  it  are  found  some  of  the  germs  of 
our  present  Constitution.  In  some  of  its  contents  and  in  its 
influences,  it  is  in  some  respects  a  forerunner  of  the  Constitution 
itself. 

218. —  The  Constitution  Adopted. —  The  convention 
which  framed  our  Constitution  met  for  that  purpose  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1787  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  after  several  months' 
anxious  deliberation,  the  Constitution  was  presented  to  the  states 
for  adoption.  By  this  new  plan,  the  three  departments  of  govern- 
ment were  provided  for.  By  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
people  were  to  be  directly  represented,  and  by  the  Senate,  the 
states.  Congress  was  given  full  power  to  regulate  both  foreign 
and  inter-state  commerce,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  states  were 
prohibited  from  levying  any  export  or  import  duties.  The 
central  government  was,  under  certain  restrictions,  given  the 
power  to  reach  the  individual  either  to  tax  or  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ish, without  the  interference  of  the  states.  With  the  ability  to 
pass  a  law  was  granted  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

219.— The  Difficulties  in  the  Way.— When  the  people 
saw  so  many  new  powers  given  the  United  States  government 
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they  were  fearful  that  it  would  result  in  establishing  a  great 
central  despotism.  In  all  of  the  states  there  was  some  opposition, 
and  in  some  states  the  majority  was  opposed  to  the  new  plan  of 
government.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  opposition,  the  better 
judgment  prevailed,  and  before  the  close  of  July,  1788,  eleven  of 
the  states  had  ratified  it.  Delaware,  next  to  the  smallest  state  in 
the  Union,  was  the  first  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  while  Rhode 
Island,  the  smallest,  was  the  last.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  did  not  ratify  until  several  months  after  the  organization 
of  the  new  government. 

Mairh  ^th,  ijSg,  the  first  Congress  under  our  present  Con- 
stitution met  in  New  York  city..  The  great  crisis  was  passed.  A 
new  era  dawned  upon  America  and  the  world.  Independence 
had  been  won  a  few  years  before,  but  without  this  crowning  work 
of  organizing  the  government,  it  would  have  been  lost  amidst  the 
strife  of  civil  war.  On  the  back  of  the  president's  chair,  there 
was  a  representation  of  a  half  sun  with  its  gilded  rays.  As  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  about  to  close.  Dr.  Franklin, 
pointing  to  the  chair,  said,  "As  I  have  been  sitting  here  all  these 
weeks  I  have  often  wondered  whether  yonder  sun  is  rising  or 
setting.  But  I  now  know  it  is  a  rising  sun."  This  was  prophetic 
of  America's  destiny. 

220. — Some  Noted  Men  of  the  Convention. — A  third  of 
a  century  before,  at  the  Albany  convention.  Doctor  Franklin  pre- 
sented the  first  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies.  That  plan  was 
rejected  by  both  England  and  the  colonies  for  directly  opposite 
reasons:  the  colonies,  because  it  gave  England  too  much  power; 
by  England,  because  it  gave  the  colonies  too  much  power. 
Now  as  an  old  man,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  he  has  the 
unique  honor  of  aiding  to  complete  in  a  more  extended  and  per- 
fect form,  what  he  there  proposed. 

To  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  is  due  much  of  the 
honor  for  work  done  in  framing  the  Constitution,  and  for  his 
efforts  in  persuading  the  people  to  ratify  it. 

George  Washington  presided  over  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution.  James  Madison,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  called  the  "  Father  of  the  Constitution." 
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To  him  is  probably  due  more  honor  than  to  any  other  one  man 
for  the  plan  of  the  government.  The  general  plan  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  largely  that  presented  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the 
deliberations. 

''Light-Horse  Harry''  Lee,  though  not  in  the  Convention,  did 
all  he  could  to  persuade  his  state  to  ratify  its  work;  while  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  did  what  he  could  to 
induce  his  state  to  reject  its  work. 

Patrick  Henry  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
but  would  not  serve,  and  afterwards  endeavored  to  defeat  the 
Constitution  before  the  people.  He  favored  a  proposition  to  form 
a  southern  confederacy.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  notice  that  Tyler  and  Harrison,  both  Virginians  and  each  a 
father  of  a  future  president  of  the  United  States,  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

221. — Difficulties  to  be  Surmounted. — South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  believing  African  slavery  necessary  in  order  to 
cultivate  their  rice,  indigo  and  cotton  fields,  were  determined  to 
continue  both  slavery  and  the  foreign  slave-trade.  New  England 
being  strongly  opposed  to  both  slavery  and  slave-trade,  wished  to 
abolish  both  from  the  union.  The  central  states,  including  such 
states  as  Virginia,  opposed  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  hoped 
that  slavery  itself  in  a  few  years  would  pass  out  of  existence. 
1  The  south  being  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  agriculture,  was 
naturally  jealous  of  New  England,  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  section  of  the  union. 

Then  again  each  state  had  its  own  peculiar  interests  and 
selfish  purposes  to  advance.  But  back  of  all  these  motives  there 
was  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment. One  party  favored  a  strong  central  government,  the  other 
believed  that  the  general  government  may  be  too  strong  for 
individual  liberty.  All  these  difficulties  and  many  more  had  to 
be  overcome  before  a  constitution  could  be  adopted.  The  Con- 
stitution as  a  whole  is  a  compromise  between  two  conflicting 
principles  of  government;  neither  party  was  satisfied  with  the 
Constitution  as  adopted.  This  compromise  on  the  balance 
of   power  between   dangerous   centralization   on   one   hand   and 
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discord  and  weakness  arising  from  too  much  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  states,  on  the  other,  was  a  most  happy 
one.  vSince  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present  time 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  nation  have  divided  on  the  question 
of  state  and  national  authority.  This  difference  of  opinion 
resulted  finally  in  an  excuse  for  the  Civil  War.  Besides  this 
general  compromise  there  are  three  others. 

222.— The  Three  Compromises.— The  first  conflict  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was  between  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  states.  The  smaller  states  demanded  equal  representation 
in  the  legislative  department,  which  the  larger  states  would  not 
grant. 

As  a  compromise,  the  states,  regardless  of  size,  are  given  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  (two  senators  from  each  state),  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected  by 
the  people,  and  each  state  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  Representa- 
tives in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state.  As 
a  result,  the  smaller  states  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  Senate,  but 
not  in  the  House.  This  compromise  satisfied  state  pride,  and 
at  the  same  time  brought  the  general  government  in  touch  with 
the  people  through  their  representatives. 

The  second  difficulty  was  between  the/r^<?  and  the  slave  states. 
If  Representatives  were  to  be  chosen  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  who  should  be  counted  ?  Are  slaves  persons  or 
property?  As  a  compromise  five  slaves  were  to  be  counted  as 
three  individuals. 

The  third  contest  was  between  the  north  and  the  south  over  the 
foreign  slave-trade  and  commerce.  New  England  wanted  Congress 
to  have  full  power  to  regulate  commerce,  while  all  the  south 
wished  to  grant  it  limited  powers  only.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
north  of  South  Carolina  insisted  upon  prohibiting  the  foreign 
slave-trade.  As  a  compromise  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  per- 
mitted until  1808,  and  the  wishes  of  New  England  in  regard  to 
commerce  were  granted,  except  that  all  export  duties  are 
prohibited. 

History  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  placing  in  the  hands  of 
Congress   the   power   to   regulate   both   foreign    and   inter-state 
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commerce.  A  hundred  years'  experience  under  our  present 
Constitution  has  established  both  the  possibility  and  the  wisdom 
of  giving  to  each  state  practical  local  self-government,  and  at 
the  same  time,  of  maintaining  a  sufficiently  strong  central  power 
to  keep  the  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Summary  of  Period  of  Constitution  Making. 

Continental  Congress  adopt  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, ------         Nov.  15,    1777 

Articles  of  Confederation  ratified  by  all  the  states 

and  go  into  effect,        -         .         -         -  March  2,   1781 

Territorial  Cessions  of  the  different  states,         -         1 781-1802 
Northwest  Territory  organized,     -         -         -  1787 

Constitutional  Convention  in  Session,    May  25-Sept.  17,   1787 
Eleven  states  ratify  the   Constitution,  thus  making 

it  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States,      -  1788 

First  Congress  meets,         -         -         .         .         March  4,    1789 
Washington  inaugurated  President,       -         -     April  30,   1789 


THE 

THIRD    EPOCH=107   YEARS, 
1789-1896. 


UNDER  THE   CONSTITUTION 
PART  I,  1789-1861.— 72  YEARS. 


I.  Territorial  Expansion. 

II.  Growth  of  Slavery. 

III.  Growth  in  Anti-Slavery  Sentiment. 

IV.  The  Inventive  Age. 

V.  First  Period  of  American  Literature. 

VI.  Growth  of  Wealth,  Population  and  Intelligence. 

VII.  Free  Schools  Multiply. 
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want  of  a  quorum,  no  business  could  be  transacted  for  several 
days.  The  first  important  business  of  the  new  Congress  was  to 
count  the  votes  that  had  been  cast  for  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  George  Washington  of  Virginia 
received  all  the  votes  for  President.  John  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  chosen  Vice-President.  Steamboats,  railroads,  and 
telegraphs  were  unknown,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of 
April  that  Washington  was  inaugurated.  This  occurred  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  had  been  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the 
nation  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
according  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  chosen  and  the  city  of  Washington  was  laid  out 
as  the  permanent  capital  of  the  United  States.  By  authority  of 
the  Constitution,  Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  this 
district.  Congress- soon  organized  the  executive  department  by 
making  provision  for  the  President's  cabinet.  The  first  cabinet 
consisted  of  but  four  members.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state;  Alexander  Hamilton,  .secretar}^  of  the  treas- 
ury; General  Henry  Knox,  secretary  of  war;  Edmund  Randolph, 
attorney-general.  The  postmaster-general  was  not  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state  are  to 
attend  to  all  the  business  relations  of  the  nation  with  foreign 
governments.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  charge  of  the 
finances  of  the  nation;  the  secretary  of  war  is  at  the  head  of  the 
war  department;  the  attorney-general  advises  the  President  in  all 
matters  of  law,  and  defends  or  prosecutes  in  all  cases  where  the 
United  States  is  a  party  to  the  suit  at  law. 

224.— Revenue  Measures. — The  first  important  work  of 
the  new  government  was  to  make  provision  for  the  raising  of 
revenue.  Money  was  needed — first,  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government;  second,  to  pay  back  to  France,  and  citizens 
of  other  foreign  countries,  money  borrowed  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Revolutionary  war;  third,  to  pay  the  debts  owed  at  home  to 
those  who  had  lent  money  to  the  government  and  to  the  soldiers 
who  had  fought  for  independence;  fourth,  to  refund  the  debt 
of  the  states.  Hamilton  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading 
Congress  to  make  provision  for  paying  the  state  debts,  but  he 
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was  finally  successful.  Hamilton  was  one  of  our  greatest  states- 
men, and  to  him  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  Washington's 
administration. 

A  system  of  revenue  from  imports  and  from  internal  excise 
on  distilled  spirits  was  adopted  by  Congress.  A  few  years  later 
a  national  bank  was  established;  its  charter  was  to  continue  for 
twenty  years.  The  question  of  a  United  States  bank  became,  in 
later  years,  a  political  one,  and  hot  discussions  arose  over  it. 
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225. — Coinage  Laws. — Continental  Money. — The  above  is 
a  fac-simile  of  a  bill  of  continental  money  (natural  size)  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  W.  N.  Harrison,  of  Sterling,  111.,  and 
until  recently  in  the  possession  of  her  father,  Mr.  Gates,  of  Iowa, 
who  traces  it  to  Revolutionary  days.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
unit  of  value  was  the  "Spanish  Milled  Dollar,"  a  silver  coin.  A 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  1785  made  this  dollar  the  commercial 
unit,  but  the  general  coinage  law  was  not  passed  until  1792.     In 
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the  coinage  law  "The  Spanish  Milled  Dollar"  was  continued  as 
the  unit  of  value.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Hamilton,  had 
several  of  these  Spanish  dollars  assayed  in  order  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  grains  of  pure  silver  in  each.  The  new  dollar  thus  had 
its  origin.  It  was  found  afterward  that  this  new  United  States 
dollar  was  not  so  heavy  as  the  Spanish- American  dollar.  The 
coins  tested  by  Hamilton  were,  probably,  somewhat  worn,  which 
may  account  for  the  shortage. 

By  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the  government  adopted 
the  decimal  system  in  the  measurement  of  value. 

The  coins  were  to  be  the  eagle  and  half-eagle,  both  gold^ 
the  silver  dollar,  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar,  dime,  and  copper 
coin  of  one  or  two  cents.  The  decimal  system  of  measurement 
of  value  is  much  superior  to  the  English  system  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence. 

226.— Judicial  Department. — The  legislative  and  executive 
departments  were  soon  fully  organized  and  in  working  order.  The 
third,  or  judicial,  was  now  to  be  considered.  This  department 
was  new  in  the  general  government.  Of  course  the  individual 
states  had  had  the  judicial  department  from  the  first,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  three  essential  parts  of  any  civil  government.  The  people 
were  fearful  of  its  power  in  the  national  government;  but  it  is  really 
the  arbiter  between  liberty  and  license,  between  government  and 
anarchy.  Our  supreme  court  was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  settlement  of  all  disputes.  It  is  the  power 
that  holds  in  check  the  acts  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Without  this  department  of  justice,  or  something  of  its 
nature,  rebellion  and  war  would  be  the  only  defense  against 
unconstitutional  and  unjust  acts  by  the  executive  or  legislative 
authority. 

The  national  judiciary  as  established  by  Congress  consists 
of  a  supreme  court  and  inferior  tribunals  known  as  circuit  and 
district  courts.  The  first  supreme  court  was  composed  of  one 
chief  justice  and  five  associate  justices.  John  Jay  was  the  first 
chief  justice.  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  who  was  appointed 
a  few  years  later  (1801),  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent  of  all 
who  have  sat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United  States.     It 
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fell  to  him  and  his  associates  to  first  interpret  our  Constitution. 
The  general  tenor  of  all  his  decisions  was  that  we  are  a  nation, 
and  not  a  league  of  states.  It  required  a  great  civil  war  to 
crystalize  the  principle,  but  his  decisions  did  much  to  educate 
the  people  to  this  larger  ideal. 

Before  the  close  of  Washington's  administration  the  govern- 
ment was  fully  organized  and  moving  smoothly  along  the  course 
laid  out  by  the  Constitution. 

227. — The  Whiskey  Insurrection. — In  western  Pennsyl- 
vania the  law  taxing  distilled  spirits  was  very  unpopular.  The 
people  of  that  section  did  not  seem  to  see  the  justice  of  the  law, 
and  they  accordingly  rose  in  rebellion.  When  the  United  States 
revenue  officers  attempted  to  collect  the  tax,  they  were  mobbed. 
Washington  sent  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  to  that  region  and  the 
taxes  were  collected.  These  people  quickly  found  that  the  new 
government  was  not  the  old  confederation. 

228. — Indian  Difficulties. — From  the  settlement  at  James- 
town to  the  present  time,  the  Indian  problem  has  been  a  difficult 
one  to  solve.  Washington's  administration  had  its  full  share 
of  Indian  troubles.  Contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
the  British  held  possession  of  the  western  military  posts  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  The  British  agents  on  the  north-west 
frontier  continued  to  incite  the  natives  to  hostility  against 
the  Americans.  This  finally  resulted  in  an  Indian  outbreak. 
General  Harmer  was  first  sent  against  them  but  was  defeated. 
Next  General  St.  Clair  was  ordered  to  the  west,  and  he  also, 
notwithstanding  the  warning  of  President  Washington,  fell  into 
an  Indian  ambush,  and  was  badly  defeated.  The  next  and  last, 
"Mad  Anthoii}^"  Wayne  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  sent  against 
the  savages,  who  had  now  become  very  bold  because  of  their 
series  of  victories.  On  the  banks  of  the  Maumee»  in  north- 
western Ohio,  he  defeated  the  Indians  and  laid  waste  all  their 
country.     They  were  now  glad  to  make  peace. 

229 — Troubles  with  England  and  France. — During  the 
time  that  Washington  was  President,  France  was  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  anarchy.  The  king  and  queen  were  beheaded;  nearly 
all    the    nobility  who    could,    fled    from    France,    and    most   of 
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those  who  could  not  escape,  were  either  thrown  into  prison  or 
beheaded.  This  is  known  in  history  as  the  "Reign  of  Terror," 
and  was  rightly  so  named.  Our  Lafayette  was  a  moderate 
republican,  and  for  a  time,  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  his 
native  country,  France,  but  he  and  all  the  more  conservative 
statesmen  were  soon  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  w^ere  beheaded  and  other  thousands  were  thrown 
into  prisons  during  this  reign  of  blood.  But  by  the  close  of 
Washington's  second  term,  the  French  Revolution  had  spent  its 
force.  At  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte had  seized  the  reins  of  the  French  government.  The 
French  Revolution  and  the  rule  of  Napoleon  caused  a  long  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  These  wars  between  the  two 
nations  continued  most  of  the  time  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  until  Napoleon  was  finally  overthrown  and  banished 
to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

During  these  long  wars  between  France  and  England,  the 
American  people  w^ere  naturally  divided  in  their  sympathies. 
The  French  had  helped  to  gain  our  independence,  and  a  spirit  of 
gratitude  naturally  led  many  to  espouse  their  cause;  especially 
was  this  true  of  those  w^ho  were  radical  republicans.  On  the 
other  hand,  England  was  the  mother  country,  France  a  foreign 
friend.  The  more  conservative  also  naturally  looked  with  horror 
upon  the  wild  excesses  of  the  French,  and  with  an  abiding  hope 
upon  the  stable  government  of  Britain. 

A  European  traveling  in  America  at  this  period  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "I  saw  many  Englishmen  and  many  Frenchmen,  but 
few  Americans."  The  fact  is,  the  national  spirit  had  not  yet 
been  developed;  a  patriotism  broad  enough  to  cover  the  w^hole 
nation  was  reserved  for  a  later  time.  So  the  American  people 
unwisely  quarreled  over  European  matters.  During  the  chaotic 
condition  of  the  government  in  France,  Citizen  Genet  was  sent 
as  its  minister  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  Americans  against  the  English.  He  relied  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  American  people  for  the  French,  and  without 
waiting  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  national  government,  he 
began  to  fit  out  privateers  in  our  ports  to  prey  upon  British  com- 
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merce.  But  Washington  wisely  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  neutral.  Genet  attempted  to 
excite  hostility  between  the  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment. Washington  requested  France  to  recall  Genet,  which  she 
did,  with  a  disapproval  of  his  conduct.  This  firmness  of  Wash- 
ington saved  the  republic  from  great  peril. 

At  this  time  a  bitter  feeling  was  growing  up  between  the 
American  and  British  governments.  Each  accused  the  other  of 
violating  the  treaty  of  1783.  Finally  John  Jay  was  sent  as  an 
envoy  to  England  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  This  was  success- 
fully done,  but  many  of  the  American  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  treaty.  But  it  was  probably  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  British  government  at  that  time.  These  diffi- 
culties thus  successfully  overcome,  were  but  the  flashings  on  the 
horizon  of  the  coming  storm,  which  was  to  break  over  the 
administrations  soon  to  follow. 

230. — The  Close  of  Washington's  Administration 
and  the  Beginning  of  Parties.— In  the  fall  before  the  close 
of  Washington's  second  term  as  President,  he  issued  his  Farezvcll 
Address  to  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  people  now  knew  that 
some  other  man  must  be  chosen  President,  as  he  refused  to  serve 
a  third  term.  He  was  the  only  man  on  whom  all  the  nation 
could  unite. 

During  the  second  term  of  Washington's  administration,  the 
people  had  gradually  formed  themselves  into  two  hostile  political 
camps.  These  two  parties  may  be  classed  as  conservative  and 
radical.  The  conservatives,  then  as  now,  had  not  the  fullest 
confidence  in  popular  government;  they  accordingly  favored  a 
strong  Federal  government,  and  were  known  as  Federalists. 
Those  of  more  liberal  views  were  jealous  for  their  liberties,  and 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  They  therefore  opposed  giving  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment any  more  power  than  the  Constitution  actually  specified. 
^  They  were  known  as  "Strict  Constructionists."     To  this  class 

belonged  the  Anti- Federalists. 
\        Hamilton  and  John  Adams  were  the  leaders  in  the  Federal 
party,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  of  the  Anti-Federal  party.     Wash- 
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ington  was  a  Federalist  in  his  sympathies,  but  did  not  govern  as 
such,  and  had  members  of  both  parties  in  his  cabinet.  The 
Anti-Federalists  naturally  favored  the  French  cause,  and  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  Jay's  treaty  as  favoring  England  too  much. 

John  Adams  was  the  presidential  candidate  for  the  Federal 
party,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  the  Anti-Federal.  Adams  was 
elected  President,  and  Jefferson  Vice-President. 

231.— Adams's  Administration  (1797=1801).— Trouble 
with  France. — ^John  Adams  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States  March  4,  1797.  When  he  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment the  trouble  with  France  had  already  commenced.  The 
"Reign  of  Terror"  had  passed  away,  and  five  men  known  as  the 
Directory  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  French  government.  The 
Directory  had  ordered  the  American  minister  to  leave  the  country, 
and,  though  war  had  not  been  declared,  they  had  commanded  the 
French  navy  to  seize  our  merchant  ships.  Though  our  government 
had  been  grossly  insulted  by  the  French  Directory,  Adams  thought 
it  best  to  send  three  commissioners  to  France  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  war.  Through  secret  agents,  the  Directory  demanded  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  French  government.  This 
demand  was  scornfully  refused  by  the  American  ambassadors. 
At  this  time  was  coined  by  one  of  them,  that  noble  sentiment, 
' ' Millioyis  for  defense  but  7iot  one  cent  for  tribute. ' '  The  American 
envoys  were  sent  home  without  accomplishing  anything.  The 
President  transmitted  to  Congress  all  the  correspondence  with 
the  French  Directory,  and  Congress  had  these  papers-  published 
throughout  the  country.  These  were  known  as  the  "X,  Y,  Z 
Correspondence."  This  information  aroused  great  indignation 
against  the  French  government.  Even  the  Anti- Federalists 
could  not  brook  such  insults  to  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

Preparations  were  promptly  made  to  raise  an  army  and  to 
create  a  navy.  Washington  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant- 
general,  and  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army. 
War  was  not  declared  by  either  nation,  but  fighting  commenced 
on  the  ocean.  The  United  States  frigate  Constellatio7i  under 
Captain  Truxtun  captured  two  French  frigates  at  different  times. 
When  the  French  Directory  saw  that  the  United  States  meant 
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war,  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace.  American 
commissioners  were  accordingly  sent  to  France,  but  before  they 
reached  their  destination  the  Directory  was  no  more;  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  become  First  Consul  and  the  dictator  of  France. 
He  cordially  received  our  ambassadors  and  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

232. — The  Death  of  Washington. — In  the  meantime, 
Washington  had  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  his  home.  Had  he 
lived  seventeen  days  longer,  he  would  have  seen  the  dawn  of  the 
new  century.  But  his  work  was  done.  The  wrangling  of  party 
strife  was  hushed  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  chieftain.  He 
loved  freedom,  but  hated  anarchy;  he  fought  for  liberty,  but  was 
obedient  to  law.  Freedom  under  law  was  his  ideal.  Thus  passed 
from  earth  one  of  the  noblest  characters  known  among  men. 

233. — The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. — During  the  admin- 
istration of  Adams,  two  very  unpopular  and  unfortunate  laws 
were  passed.  The  first  was  known  as  the  Alien  law.  This  gave 
the  President  power  to  expel  from  the  country  any  person  not  a 
citizen  (an  alien)  who  might  be  suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Many  thousands  of  both 
F^rench  and  English  were  living  in  America,  and  during  the 
long  wars  between  their  native  countries  they  were  the  occasion 
for  much  irritation ;  they  were  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
country.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  passing  of  such  a  law, 
but  it  was  both  dangerous  and  unconstitutional. 

The  second  was  the  Sedition  Act.  By  this  law,  to  publish 
anything  calculated  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  government 
was  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  was  an  open 
violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  says, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
!,  or  of  the  press."  These  laws  aroused  great  opposition  to  the 
Federal  party. 

The  RepubHcans,  as  the  Anti-Federalists  were  now  called, 
had  the  advantage  in  this  new  contest.  The  Federalists  were 
evidently  in  the  wrong,  and  passing  these  two  laws  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  party,  and  a  few  years  later  it  disappeared  from 
history.     The  two  laws  were  soon  abandoned. 
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234,_Thc  Theory  of  Nullification.— The  alien  and 
sedition  laws  gave  rise  to  a  new  and  startling  danger.  Ken- 
tucky, but  recently  made  a  state,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  ally  state  has  a  right  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress.  This 
means  that  a  state  can  refuse  to  allow  the  law  to  be  enforced 
within  its  borders.  This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  and  if  acted 
upon,  would  soon  overthrow  the  power. of  the  general  govern- 
ment! No  state  has  ever  been  permitted  to  nullify  a  United 
States  law.  Thomas  Jefferson  is  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Kentucky  resolution.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  proper  and  only  tribunal  to  decide  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionaUty  of  a  law.     We  shall  presently    hear   more    about 

nullification. 

235.— Jefferson  elected  President.— A7/.  Amendment.— 
President  Adams  was  again  the  candidate  of  the  Federal  party 
for  President  and  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  Republican  party. 
The  two  Republican  candidates  received  the  majority  of  electoral 
votes.  But  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  as  first  adopted, 
each  elector  was  to  vote  for  two  men  without  designating  who 
was  to  be  President  and  who  the  Vice-President.  As  a  natural 
result  of  this  method  of  voting,  both  candidates  of  the  Republican 
party  received  the  same  number  of  electoral  votes;  but  who  was 
to  be  the  President?  It  had  been  assumed  before  the  election 
that  Jefferson  was  to  be  the  President  and  Aaron  Burr  the  Vice- 
President;  but  in  law,  Burr  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  Presidency. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  when  no  candidate  for  President 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes  cast,  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  elect  the  President,  but  the  vote  must 
be  by  states.  After  many  votes  taken  in  the  House,  Jefferson 
was  chosen  President.  Aaron  Burr  became  the  Vice-President. 
Before  another  presidential  election  the  Constitution  was  so 
changed  that  the  electors  must  designate  who  shall  be  •  President 
and  who  Vice-President.  This  is  known  as  the  XII.  amendment. 
Adams  thus  served  but  one  term.  As  Jefferson  was  re-elected 
four  years  later,  his  administration  covers  a  period  of  eight  years. 

236. — The  New  Capital. — Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first 
President  inaugurated  in  Washington,  the  new  and  permanent 
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capital  of  the  nation.  The  site  had  been  selected  by  Washington 
himself  ten  years  previous.  During  these  ten  years  the  farms 
and  woodlands  had  been  plotted  for  the  future  city,  and  some 
government  buildings  erected.  President  Adams  had  moved 
into  the  new  "White  House"  some  time  before  the  close  of  his 
term  of  office.  At  this  time  Washington  was  but  a  straggling 
country  town  with  a  few  respectable  government  buildings.  But 
the  plans  contemplated  a  magnificent  capital  city,  which  it  now  is. 

237. — Louisiana  Purchase. — One  can  scarcely  realize  in 
our  day  that  in  the  year  1800,  less  than  a  century  ago,  Spain  laid 
claim  to  two-thirds  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Her  first  great  loss  was  the 
western  half  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Since  the  treaty  of  1763, 
Spain  had  been  in  possession  of  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1800  she  ceded  the  country  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  France.  This  territory 
was  known  as  Louisiana.  France,  in  turn,  ceded  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  This  occurred  in  1803,  and 
was  the  work  of  Napoleon,  who  w^as  now  the  French  ruler. 
Knowing  that  France  could  not  hold  these  possessions  against 
the  British  navy,  he  readily  exchanged  that  magnificent  country 
for  $15,000,000.  This  purchase  more  than  doubled  the  area  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  shown  by  the  census  of  1 890  that  over 
11,000,000  people  were  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  The  most  striking  feature  about  this 
transaction  is,  that  Jefferson,  a  Republican  President,  made  the 
purchase.  The  Constitution  nowhere  gives  the  President  or 
Congress  power  to  acquire  territory  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 
But  Jefferson  and  his  party  claimed  that  the  general  government 
had  only  such  powers  as  were  delegated  X.^  it  by  the  Constitution. 
By  this  transaction,  the  Republicans  stood  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  Federalists.  There  was  but  little  opposition,  however, 
to  the  purchase,  as  it  was  manifestly  too  valuable  a  prize  to  leave 
\  room  for  that. 

238.  —  Political  Parties.— Vice-President  Burr,  though 
elected  by  the  same  party  as  the  President,  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  administration.     The  Federal  party  was  falling  to  pieces 
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and  its  place  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  a  party  known  as  the 
"Federal- Republican,"  with  Aaron  Burr  as  one  of  its  leaders. 
Jefferson,  in  contrast,  called  his  party  the  "Democratic-Repub- 
lican." The  Federal- Republican  party,  if  it  can  be  so  dignified, 
was  short-lived.  Burr,  one  of  its  leaders,  was  a  selfish,  unprinci- 
pled man.  In  his  ambitious  designs,  he  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
Hamilton,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  mortal  combat.  Hamilton 
falls;  Burr  is  unharmed.  To  have  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
in  the  nation  shot  down  by  the  Vice-President,  on  what  was  called 
"the  field  of  honor,"  aroused  great  indignation  throughout  the 
country,  and  did  much  toward  bringing  the  practice  of  dueUng 
into  disrepute.  Afterwards,  Burr  was  arrested  and  tried  for 
treason  for  attempting  to  separate  the  southwest  from  the  union, 
but  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  convict  him  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty. 

239.— Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  (1804).— Jeffer- 
son, soon  after  the  Louisiana  purchase,  sent  out  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  with  an  exploring  party  to  learn  the  extent  of  the 
new  dominions.  They  were  gone  nearly  three  years.  They 
passed  up  the  Missouri  to  its  source  and  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  westward.  Here  they  discovered  the  two 
rivers,  named  after  the  explorers,  the  Lewis  and  the  Clarke. 
These  they  descended  to  the  Columbia,  and  thus  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Louisiana  purchase 
extended  properly  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  after  years 
when  the  possession  of  the  Oregon  country  was  in  dispute 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  discoveries  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  strengthened  America's  claim. 

240. — War  with  Tripoli. — The  Barbary  states  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  for  generations  been 
the  terror  of  Europe.  The  people  were  Turks,  Moors  and  Arabs, 
and  in  religion,  Mohammedan.  They  plundered  merchant  vessels, 
and  sold  the  captive  sailors  into  slavery,  captives  of  note  being 
held  for  ransom.  In  order  to  save  their  merchantmen  from 
seizure  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  paid  these  pirate  nations 
a  yearly  tribute.  For  a  time  our  government  also  paid  tribute  as 
the  easiest  way  to  protect  our  commerce.     Captain  Bainbridge 
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went  to  Algeria  in  1800  with  the  annual  tribute  of  money  from 
our  government.  The  Dey  demanded  the  use  of  the  American 
vessel  to  carry  his  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  When  the 
captain  refused,  the  Dey  insolently  replied:  "You  pay  me  tribute, 
b}^  which  you  become  my  slaves,  and  I,  therefore,  have  a  right 
to  order  you  as  I  see  fit."  Bainbridge  was  compelled  to  carry 
the  ambassador  to  Constantinople  as  ordered,  as  his  vessel  was, 
at  the  time,  under  the  guns  of  the  Algerian  fort.  But  finally, 
when  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  gave  notice  that  within  six  months  he 
expected  a  valuable  present  from  our  government,  President 
Jefferson  concluded  to  send  him  a  "present"  of  another  kind.  A 
small  American  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  and  bom- 
barded the  city  of  Tripoli,  but  without  definite  results;  the  war 
continued  for  four  years.  Tripoli  was  finally  humbled;  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed,  which  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  piracy,  and 
to  the  payment  of  tribute  money. 

241. — Trouble  with  England  and  France. — There  had 
been  a  short  peace  between  France  and  England  during  the  first 
part  of  Jefferson's  administration;  as  a  result,  our  American  ships 
were  permitted  during  this  truce  to  sail  unmolested  anywhere  on 
the  broad  ocean.  American  commerce  spread  rapidly,  but  this 
was  soon  changed.  In  the  war  that  followed,  England  attempted 
to  prevent  all  trade  with  France  and  her  allies;  and  in  turn, 
Napoleon  forbade  all  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  As  the 
United  States  was  neutral,  and  had  an  extensive  carrying  trade 
with  Europe,  the  counter  decrees  nearly  destroyed  her  commerce. 
Both  nations  did  all  they  could  to  injure  our  commerce.  But 
more  than  that,  England  claimed  the  right  to  stop  American  ves- 
sels on  the  high  vSeas,  and  to  search  them  for  British  subjects. 
Volunteering  had  ceased  in  England,  and  in  her  great  struggle 
with  France,  it  was  necessary  to  impress  seamen  into  the  service 
in  order  to  man  her  ships.  But  who  were  British  subjects?  The 
United  States  claimed  that  all  naturalized  foreigners  were  Amer- 
ican citizens;  but  England  said,  "Once  an  Englishman  always  an 
Englishman."  American  citizens  were  accordingly  taken  from 
our  vessels  and  impressed  into  the  British  naval  service.  But 
this  was   not  the  only  question   in  dispute.     Our  government 
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denied  the  right  of  any  other  government  to  search  our  vessels 
on  the  high  seas;  but  our  navy  was  too  weak  to  protect  our  com- 
merce. Jefferson  had  made  a  serious  mistake;  he  had  abandoned 
the  policy  of  building  a  strong  navy,  as  he  thought  it  possible  to 
protect  the  sea  coast  of  America  by  means  of  small  gunboats. 

242.— The  Chesapeake  and  the  Leopard.— The  Chesa- 
peake, a  United  States  frigate,  was  hailed  off  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
by  the  Leopard,  a  British  man-of-war.  The  Captain  of  the  Leo- 
pard demanded  the  return  of  some  deserters  that  he  claimed  were 
on  the  Chesapeake.  When  the  demand  was  refused,  the  Leopard 
fired  into  the  Chesapeake,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  men. 
The  Chesapeake  having  made  no  preparations  for  fighting,  was 
obliged  to  haul  down  her  flag  and  surrender  the  men.  This  was 
an  act  of  war,  and  had  the  United  States  been  sufficiently  strong, 
a  war  would  have  been  the  result.  As  it  was,  our  government 
accepted  England's  disavowal  of  the  act  and  her  weak  apology. 

243.— The  Embargo  Act.— The  United  States  was  not 
strong  enough  to  make  war  against  both  France  and  England, 
she  therefore  bore  the  ill-treatment  of  these  two  great  powers  as 
best  she  could. 

President  Jefferson  and  his  followers,  believing  that  Europe 
would  be  compelled  to  trade  with  our  people,  passed  what  is 
known  as  the  Embargo  Act,  which  forbade  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Europe.  By  this  means,  it  was  thought  we  could 
bring  our  tormentors  to  their  knees.  Our  own  ships  were  all 
ordered  home,  and  all  foreign  ships  were  forbidden  to  enter  our 
ports.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  embargo  had  any  evil 
effect  whatever  on  either  France  or  England;  but  the  law  literally 
annihilated  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  New  England 
was  the  great  commercial  section,  and  was  also  the  stronghold  of 
the  Federal  party.  The  Constitution  gives  nowhere  any  hint  of 
any  authority  to  pass  such  a  law  as  the  Embargo  Act,  and  yet  it 
was  the  Democrat-Republican  administration  that  passed  it.  In 
New  England  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  law;  there  were 
open  threats  of  resistance,  and  even  talk  of  secession  from  the 
Union.  Jefferson  now,  as  President,  denied  the  right  of  the  New 
England  states  to  secede  or  to  nullify  the  United  States  laws. 
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The  Federalists  of  New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the 
right  to  resist  unjust  laws.  Finally  on  the  last  day  of  Jefferson's 
term  of  office,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  Non-Intercourse  Act 
took  its  place.  This  new  law  permitted  commerce  with  all 
nations  except  Kngland  and  France. 

Jefferson  and  his  party,  it  will  be  seen,  passed  completely  over 
to  the  Federal  view  on  at  least  two  questions,  viz.:  (i)  purchase 
of  territory,  and  (2)  resistance  to  state  nullification.  By  passing 
the  Embargo  Act  they  went  beyond  anything  advocated  by 
Hamilton,  the  great  leader  of  the  Federalists. 

Jefferson  found,  as  every  President  must  find,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  administer  a  national  government  on  the  strict  construc- 
tion theory.  A  thousand  things  must  be  done,  for  which  there 
is  no  direct  authority  given  in  the  Constitution. 

244. — The  Foreiga  Slave  Trade. — The  foreign  slave  trade 
was  abolished  during  this  administration;  the  law  did  not  take 
effect  until  1808,  as  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  forbade  it 
before  that  date. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Jefferson,  following  the 
example  of  Washington,  refused  a  third  term,  and  retired  to  his 
beautiful  home  at  Monticello,  Virginia. 

James  Madison  and  James  Monroe,  the  next  two  Presidents, 
were  of  the  same  party  as  Jefferson,  and  carried  out  the  policy 
laid  down  by  him.  These  two  Presidents  were  sometimes  humor- 
ously called  James  I.  and  James  II.  of  Jefferson's  administration. 
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245.— James  Madison  came  to  the  Presidential  office  in  the 
midst  of  troubles  with  France  and  England.  In  spite  of  the 
protests  of  our  government  and  of  the  Embargo  and  Non-Inter- 
course Acts,  both  nations  continued  to  seize  American  merchant 
ships.  Napoleon  acted  treacherously;  while  he  privately  gave 
orders  for  his  navy  to  continue  to  seize  our  vessels,  he  publicly 
made  our  seamen  believe  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  decree. 
England  acted  more  openly,  though  none  the  less  maliciously. 
She  sent  her  ships  of  war  to  cruise  near  the  larger  American  sea 
ports  in  order  to  intercept  our  merchant  vessels,  and  send  them 
to  England  as  lawful  prizes. 

246.— The  Affair  of  the  "President"  and  "Little 
Belt." — A  British  war-ship,  Little  Belt,  while  on  this  duty,  was 
hailed  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  by  the  American  frigate.  President. 
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The  Little  Belt's  reply  was  a  cannon  shot.  The  President  by  a 
few  broadsides  soon  brought  the  Briton  to  his  senses,  and  the 
Little  Belt  gave  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  vicious  spirit  shown 
by  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  vigorous  action  of  the  frigate,  Presi- 
dent, aroused  the  war-spirit  of  the  nation  to  a  fever  heat.  This 
occurred  in  May,  1811.  It  seemed  madness  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  British  on  the  ocean,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  ready 
to  attempt  anything  rather  than  brook  such  insults. 

247. — The  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. — President  Madison 
was  a  man  of  peace,  but  the  British  seemed  determined  to  goad 
him  into  war.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  though  fought  with 
the  Indians  of  the  west,  may  be  classed  as  the  first  battle  in 
our  second  war  with  England.  This  is  the  way  it  came  about: 
through  the  influence  of  the  British,  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
west frontier  became  hostile  to  the  Americans.  Under  these 
favoring  conditions,  Tecumseh,  a  powerful  Indian  chief,  attempted 
to  unite  all  the  red  men  of  the  west  into  a  great  confederacy,  and 
by  their  united  efforts  to  drive  the  white  man  from  their  country. 
General  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  governor  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory, moved  with  a  considerable  force  to  the  Wabash  River. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  prophet,  the  brother  of  Tecumseh,  with 
a  proposition  to  hold  a  council;  but  General  Harrison,  suspecting 
treachery,  ordered  his  troops  to  sleep  on  their  arms  in  readiness 
for  an  attack.  It  came  as  expected,  in  the  early  morning.  In 
this  fight,  known  as  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  the  Indians  were 
defeated.  It  was  a  stubbornly- fought  battle  and  gave  much 
honor  to  General  Harrison.  The  Tippecanoe  battle-field  is 
a  little  north  of  the  present  site  of  Lafayette,  Indiana.  It 
was  fought  in  November,  181 1,  about  six  months  after  the 
affair  of  the  Little  Belt.  These  transactions  made  war  inevit- 
able. 

248. — War  Declared. — The  British  boasted  that  neither 
the  American  people  nor  the  President  could  be  kicked  into  a 
war.  War  is  a  great  calamity  to  any  nation,  but  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  fight  in  order  to  have  peace.  Doctor  Franklin,  that 
far-seeing  statesman,  hearing  a  man  speak  of  our  Revolution  as 
the  "War  of  Independence,"  corrected  him  by  saying,  "Sir,  you 
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mean,  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  the  War  of  Independence  is 
yet  to  come.  It  was  a  ^ 2.x  for  Independence,  but  not  of  Indepen- 
dence." The  war  of  1812  was  that  war,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Second  War  for  Independence.  War  was  declared  by  the 
United  States  in  June,  18 12.  Vigorous  efforts  were  promptly 
made  to  create  an  army  and  to  enlarge  the  navy.  The  plan  of 
the  Americans  was  to  invade  Canada  (i)  from  the  west,  (2)  at 
the  center,  and  (3)  to  the  7iorth.  In  the  west,  an  army  was  to 
move  from  Detroit;  at  the  center,  another  army  was  to  cross  the 
Niagara  River  into  Canada;  and  to  the  7iorth,  a  third  army  was 
to  move  by  w^ay  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  old  familiar  route.  We 
shall  presently  learn  how  far  these  plans  were  successful. 

249.— The  Surrender  of  Detroit.— General  Hull,  the 
governor  of  Michigan,  commanded  at  Detroit.  Hardly  had  he 
commenced  the  movement  against  the  English,  when  he  was  in 
turn  attacked  at  Detroit.  But  before  any  fighting  of  importance 
began,  Hull  hung  out  a  white  flag  in  token  of  surrender.  This 
was  a  most  disgraceful  affair,  and  Hull  w^as  afterward  tried  by 
court-martial  under  the  charge  of  treason  and  cowardice.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  sentenced  to  be  shot;  but  the 
President  pardoned  him  because  of  his  services  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 

All  of  Michigan  and  the  country  to  the  northwest  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  as  a  result  of  Hull's  surrender.  It  was  in 
danger  of  being  annexed  to  Canada  and  permanently  lost  to  the 
Union.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  very  territory  had  been 
won  by  the  diplomacy  of  our  commissioners  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  possible  that  the  British  hoped  to  re-possess 
this  country. 

This  victory  for  the  English  was  gained  within  two  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States.  (June  19- 
August  16,  18 1 2.)  It  took  something  more  than  a  year  to  win 
back  all  that  had  been  so  quickly  lost.  Before  we  go  elsewhere 
let  us  see  how  this  was  done. 

250. — Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  Re=capture  of  Detroit. 
— General  Harrison  was  given  command  of  the  western  country. 
While  moving  against  the  British  at  Detroit  his  advance  was 
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defeated  on  the  Raisin  River,  near  Frenchtown,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  soldiers  taken  prisoners  and  afterward  massacred  by 
the  savage  Indian  allies  of  the  English.  Harrison  himself  was 
for  several  days  besieged  at  Fort  Meigs  on  the  Maumee  River. 
But  before  the  American  army  could  successfully  invade  Canada 
from  this  direction,  or  regain  possession  of  Detroit,  the  United 
States  must  get  control  of  Lake  Erie.  With  this  in  view,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1813,  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry  con- 
structed an  American  squadron  of  nine  vessels.  The  British  had 
not  been  idle;  they  also  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  six  vessels.  These 
six  vessels  carried  63  guns;  while  the  nine  American  ships  had 
54  guns.  These  hostile  fleets  met  near  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Erie  in  September,  18 13.  During  the  battle,  the  flag-ship,  the 
Lawrence,  becoming  a  useless  wreck.  Perry  abandoned  her,  and 
with  the  few  men  left  unharmed,  made  his  way  in  an  open  boat 
to  the  Niagara,  on  which  he  hoisted  his  flag,  and  continued  the 
fight.  By  four  o'clock  all  the  British  ships  had  surrendered  to 
to  Perry,  and  before  dark  he  had  sent  the  now  famous  dispatch 
to  General  Harrison:  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours."  This  is  commonly  known  as  Perry  s  Victory  on  Lake 
Erie.  It  was  a  gallant  fight,  but  its  importance  lay  not  in  its 
brilliancy  of  deeds,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  gave  us  command  of 
all  the  great  lakes  above  the  Niagara  River.  General  Harrison 
now,  by  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  moved  his  army  to  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  English  hurriedly  left  Detroit,  and  retreated  to 
the  northward,  the  American  army  following. 

251.— Battle  of  the  Thames.— At  the  Thames  River  the 
English  under  General  Proctor,  and  the  Indians  under  Tecum- 
seh,  made  a  stand.  Here  a  severe  engagement,  known  as  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  was  fought.  Their  great  chief,  Tecumseh, 
being  killed,  the  Indians  scattered,  but  not  until  a  large  part  of 
the  British  soldiers  had  been  captured,  and  Proctor  had  fled  from 
the  field.  All  of  Michigan  and  the  great  northwest  again  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  Trouble  with  the  Indi- 
ans in  that  section  was  at  an  end.  As  nothing  more  of  import- 
ance during  the  war  occurred  in  the  west,  we  may  leave  it  for 
more  important  scenes. 
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ExERCiSK  ON  Map  of  Military  Operations   at  the  West 

AND  Center. 

AT  THE   WEST. 

Locate  the  Raisin  River,  Maumee  River,  Frenchtown,  Fort 
Meigs,  Fort  Maiden,  Perry's  victory.  Trace  the  march  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison.     What  battle  closed  the  campaign  ?     Can  you  tell 

Map  No.  30. 


— ^ ^ ^    Marks  Harrison's  Route. 

why  the  British  should  leave  Detroit  when  Harrison  was  at  Fort 
Maiden?  Why  was  Perry's  victory  necessary  before  the  Ameri- 
cans could  move  into  Canada  ?  Why  was  the  capture  of  Detroit 
such  a  blow  to  the  Americans? 

on   the   NIAGARA  FRONTIER. 

Locate  Fort  George  and  Fort  Erie.  Were  they  British  or 
American  Forts  ?  Locate  the  two  battle  fields  near  the  Niagara 
River.  On  which  side  of  the  river  are  they  ?  The  plan  of  the 
Americans  was  to  get  full  possession  of  the  Niagara  frontier. 
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Had  they  been  successful  in  this,  what  advantage  would  it  have 
been  to  them?  Locate  York.  An  American  force  from  the 
Niagara  region  captured  it.  How  did  the  Americans  reach  the 
cit}^  ? 

252. — The  Army  of  the  Center. — On  the  Niagara  frontier, 
but  little  of  a  decisive  nature  was  accomplished  during  the  war. 
Battles  were  fought  and  victories  were  won,  but  the  close  of  the 
war  found  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  armies  practically  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning. 

253.— Qaeenstown  Heights,  1812.— In  October  1812,  a 
small  American  force  crossed  the  Niagara  River,  and  captured 
Queen stown  Heights.  But  when  the  New  York  militia  were 
ordered  to  cross  to  the  Canada  side  to  support  the  soldiers  who 
had  already  captured  the  heights,  they  refused,  because,  as  they 
claimed,  their  commander  had  no  right  to  order  them  out  of 
the  state.  Their  comrades  thus  shamefully  abandoned,  were  com- 
pelled, after  a  short  contest,  to  surrender  to  the  Knghsh. 

254.— -The  Capture  of  York,  1813.— Toronto  is  the  modern 
name  for  the  city  of  York.  York  was  the  capital  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, as  Toronto  is  now  the  capital  of  the  same  country  known  as 
the  province  of  Toronto.  In  18 13,  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
York  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  military 
supplies  stored  at  that  place.  The  city  was  captured  after  a  sharp 
fight,  and  General  Pike,  the  American  commander,  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  British  magazine.  After  destroying  the 
military  stores,  the  Americans  returned  to  the  Niagara  River, 

In  the  absence  of  the  Americans  on  the  York  expedition,  the 
English  attempted  to  capture  Sackett's  Harbor  in  New  York,  but 
were  repulsed. 

255.— Battle  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  1814. — 
During  the  year  18 14,  two  severe  battles  were  fought  on  the 
Canada  side,  near  the  Niagara  River.  The  first,  known  as  the 
battle  of  Chippewa,  occurred  July  5,  the  second,  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  July  25th.  In  both  of  these  engagements  the 
Americans  were  victorious.  The  second  is  sometimes  called  the 
battle  of  Niagara,  as  it  was  fought  within  the  sound  of  that 
mighty  cataract.     General  Scott  was  a  prominent  actor  in  both  of 
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these  engagements  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  second. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
long  and  successful  career  as  a 
general  in  the  American  army. 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again. 

256. — Operations  in  the 
North.— T/ie  Battle  of  Lake 
Champlain,  1814. — During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  nothing 
of  importance  occurred  in  the 
region  of  Lake  Champlain .  Each 
side  acted  on  the  defensive.  But 
in  the  summer  of  18 14,  most  of 
the  American  army  having  gone 
to  the  Niagara  line  to  aid  Gen- 
eral Brown,  General  Prevost. 
the  British  commander,  seized 
the  opportunity  for  an  advance. 
He  moved  against  the  Ameri- 
cans with  a  force  of  14,000  men, 
accompanied  by  a  large  fleet  on 
the  lake.  The  American  army 
was  too  small  to  resist,  unaided, 
this  overwhelming  force  of  vet- 
erans, who  had  fought  under  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  against  Na- 
poleon. On  a  bright  September 
morning,  with  a  fair  wind,  the 
British  fleet  bore  down  upon 
Commodore  Macdonough's 
squadron  lying  in  Plattsburg 
Bay.  In  less  than  two  and  a 
half  hours  the  whole  British 
fleet  had  either  surrendered  or 
were  fleeing  for  safety.  The 
land  forces  continued  the  fight  until  dark,  and  every  attempt  of 
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the  English  to  cross  the  little  stream  defended  by  the  handful  of 
Americans,  was  successfully  resisted.  Prevost  hastily  retreated 
during  the  night.  The  land  fight  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg;  the  naval  battle,  as  Macdonough's  victory.  We  may 
call  them  both  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  Thus  closes  the 
record  of  the  north.  Perry  and  Lake  Erie,  Macdonough  and 
Lake  Champlain — while  these  rippling  waters  play  along  the  peb- 
bly beach,  so  long  will  these  names  be  associated  in  the  minds  of 
patriotic  Americans. 

2S7. — War  on  the  Ocean. — "Britannia  rules  the  waves!" 
Great  Britain  claimed  to  be,  what  she  really  was,  "the  mistress  of 
the  seas."  She  had  over  a  thousand  war  vessels,  manned  by 
140,000  seamen.  To  meet  these,  the  United  States  had,  exclu- 
sive of  gunboats  for  sea-coast  defense,  not  more  than  17  effective 
war  ships.  During  the  long  wars  between  France  and  England, 
their  navies  had  been  struggling  lor  supremacy  on  the  ocean.  In 
every  great  naval  battle  with  the  French,  Lord  Nelson,  the  great 
English  admiral,  had  been  victorious.  In  the  large  number  of 
single  combats  at  sea,  the  English  had  been  nearly  uniformly 
successful. 

258.— The  Constitution,  alias  "Old  Ironsides."— But 
there  were  some  surprises  in  store  for  the  boasting  Briton.  Two 
months  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  United  States  44-gun 
frigate  Constihition ,  Captain  Hull,  met  the  English  38-gun  frigate 
Guerriere  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  After  a  40-minute  fight, 
the  Guerriere  surrendered  to  Captain  Hull.  The  Consiitution  was 
but  slightly  injured;  she  was  henceforth  known  by  her  pet  name. 
Old  Ironsides.  Three  days  before  the  close  of  the  year  18 12,  the 
Constitutioji ,  now  under  Captain  Bainbridge,  met  the  British  49- 
gun  frigate y^z^^,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  After  a  three-hour  con- 
test, the/^77^,  with  all  that  were  left  of  her  400  men,  surrendered 
to  Captain  Bainbridge.  "Old  Ironsides"  proved  herself  worthy 
the  nickname  she  bore,  as  she  came  out  of  the  fight  but  slightly 
injured. 

More  than  two  years  after  the  capture  of  ih&Java,  the  Consti- 
tution won  her  third  and  most  brilliant  victory.  She  was  attacked 
by  two  British  men-of-war,  and  in  a  40-minute  contest  she  cap- 
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tured  them  both.  This  sea-fight  occurred  nearly  two  months 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  but  of  course  this  was 
unknown  to  either  the  American  or  British  officers  thus  engaged. 
In  1833  this  noble  ship  was  declared  unsea worthy  and  was  about 
to  be  destroyed.  Then  it  was  that  O.  W.  Holmes  wrote  in  pro- 
tCvSt  his  famous  poem  Old  hvnsides.  The  poem  had  its  effect,  and 
the  old  war- ship  was  not  destroyed;  it  may  yet  be  seen  in  the 
Portsmouth  navy- yard. 

259. — Other  Ocean  Combats. — But  the  Constitution  did 
not  win  all  the  glory  on  the  sea;  neither  did  victory  always  crown 
the  Americans. 

Nearly  mid- way  between  the  first  two  victories  of  "Old  Iron- 
sides," the  frigate  U?tited  States,  Commodore  Decatur,  com- 
mander, fought  the  British  frigate  Macedonia  off  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  contest  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  the 
Macedojiia  surrendered  to  Decatur.  Captain  Lawrence,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Hornet,  had  sunk  the  British  ship  Peacock  in  a  15- 
minute  fight.  For  this  victory  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  frigate  Chesapeake .  This  was  the  unfortunate  ship  that, 
six  years  before,  had  been  fired  into  and  boarded  by  the  British 
frigate  Leopard. 

In  June,  18 13,  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  we  met  our  first  serious  defeat  on  the  ocean.  The  British 
frigate  Shan7ion  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Chesapeake.  Lawrence 
accepted,  and  the  two  vessels  met  off  Boston  harbor.  The  com- 
bat lasted  but  fifteen  minutes  when  the  Chesapeake  surrendered  to 
the  Shannon.  Captain  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
while  being  borne  below,  he  uttered  those  memorable  words, 
•'Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  all  the  brave  deeds  done  on  the  ocean. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  was  accomplished:  During 
the  war  the  Americans  captured,  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  great 
lakes,  fifty-six  vessels  of  war,  mounting  886  cannons,  and  2,360 
merchant  ships  mounting  8,000  guns.  The  Americans  lost  only 
25  war  vessels  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  merchant 
ships.  The  most  humiliating  thing  to  the  proud  Briton  was, 
that  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  in  six  fights  she  lost 
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six  vessels  and  captured  none.  The  British  lost  on  the  American 
coast  during  the  war  more  war  ships  by  wreck  and  by  other  mis- 
haps alone,  than  the  total  loss  of  the  Americans  by  battle  and 
accident.  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  in  these 
signal  defeats  of  the  Knglish  on  the  ocean  for  their  years  of  over- 
bearing conduct  and  unjust  acts  on  the  sea. 

260. — Along  the  Atlantic  Coast. — During  the  most  of 
the  war  our  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast  were  blockaded  by  the 
British  nav}^  Along  the  north  Atlantic  coast  the  blockade  was 
honorable  and  with  little  unnecessary  suffering;  but  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  British  commander,  Admiral  Cockburn,  the  southern 
coast  was  shamefully  plundered. 

261. — The  Capture  of  Washington. — During  the  mid- 
summer of  1 8x4,  a  British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Cockburn  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  unresisted.  The  army 
that  accompanied  the  fleet  was  commanded  by  General  Ross. 
Our  government  had  neither  naval  nor  military  force  sufficient 
to  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Brushing  aside  the  small 
force  brought  against  them,  the  British  marched  to  Washington 
city.  The  capitol  and  most  of  the  other  public  buildings  were 
burned  by  the  order  of  the  British  government.  Both  Ross  and 
Cockburn  approved  the  order,  and  seemed  much  elated  at  the 
capture  and  the  burning  of  the  defenseless  city.  The  burning  of 
f  Washington  was  condemned  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  better  element  in  England. 

262. — Defense  of  Baltimore. — The  British  remained  in 
Washington  but  one  day.  Three  weeks  later,  with  the  same 
fleet  and  force,  they  appeared  before  Baltimore.  This  city  was 
protected  by  Fort  McHenry  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The 
English  troops  were  landed  and  moved  toward  Baltimore,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  fleet  bombarded  Fort  McHenry.  After  throw- 
ing their  shells  into  the  fort  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  the  enemy 
withdrew,  baflled  in  their  attempt  to  lower  the  "star-spangled 
banner,"  that  "o'er  the  ramparts  were  so  gallantly  streaming!" 
Baltimore  was  safe.  General  Ross  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near 
the  city.  It  was  during  this  bombardment  that  Francis  S.  Key  was 
inspired  to  write  our  national  song,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
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263.— Indian  Troubles  in  the  Southwest.— The  Creeks 
were  a  powerful  Indian  tribe  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Through 
the  influence  of  Tecumseh,  these  Indians  had  been  incited  to 
hostility  during  the  Indian  outbreak  in  the  northwest,  and  had 
caused  much  trouble  during  the  war.  In  1813  they  captured 
Fort  Minims  on  the  Alabama  River,  not  far  from  Mobile.  All  the 
soldiers  with  the  helpless  women  and  children  were  massacred. 
This  aroused  the  whole  south  to  activity,  and  volunteers  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  Jackson,  who  had  been  sent  against  these  Indi- 
ans. The  war  was  pushed  with  great  vigor  until  near  the  close 
of  March  18 14  when  the  Indians  were  driven  to  their  last  strong- 
hold on  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  River,  known  as  Horseshoe  Bend, 
or  Tohopeka.  The  Creeks  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair, 
but  they  were  utterly  overthrown  and  the  few  who  were  left  were 
ready  to  make  peace.  In  order  to  punish  some  Indian  and  Eng- 
lish marauders,  Jackson  boldly  invaded  Spanish  Florida,  captured 
Pensacola,  and  drove  out  the  English  who  were  in  the  harbor. 

264.— The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. — Near  the  close  of  the 
year  18 14,  Jackson  was  called  to  the  defense  of  New  Orleans 
against  the  English.  A  large  fleet  and  a  force  of  12,000  men 
under  General  Pakenham  entered  Lake  Borgne  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  New  Orleans.  Many  of  these  soldiers  were  veterans 
from  the  victorious  army  of  Wellington.  Napoleon  had  been 
dethroned  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Elbe.  These  soldiers  set  free 
from  a  European  war,  now  proposed  to  get  possession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

Twelve  thousand  English  soldiers  marched  against  the  6,000 
American  militia  behind  the  rude  breastworks  thrown  across  a 
neck  of  land  between  a  swamp  on  one  side  and  the  Mississippi  on 
the  other.  Bravely,  steadily,  in  solid  line  the  Britons  advanced, 
but  the  sure  aim  of  the  Kentucky  and  the  Tennessee  riflemen  was 
too  much;  the  enemy  fell  back  hopelessly  defeated.  More  than 
700  Britons,  including  General  Pakenham,  lay  dead  in  front  of 
the  American  breastworks,  while  probably  1,000  more  were 
wounded.  The  American  lost  about  20  killed  and  wounded. 
This  battle  was  fought  January  8,  18 15,  fifteen  days  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed. 
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265. — Peace. — On  Christmas  eve,  1 8 14,  in  the  city  of  Ghent, 
Belgium,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  was  several  weeks  before  the 
news  could  reach  America  by  the  sailing  vessels  of  that  day. 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  great  rejoicing  to  our  nation. 
The  treaty  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  the  prime  cause  of  the  war.  But  we  nevertheless  gained 
what  we  fought  for.  Our  ships  have  since  sailed  unmolested  on 
all  seas.  The  rights  of  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas  has  long 
since  become  the  law  of  nations.  The  war  was  not  a  brilliant 
one  for  either  England  or  America. 

266. — The  Hartford  Convention. — The  war  bore  most 
heavily  on  the  New  England  people,  who  were  largely  engaged 
in  commerce.  The  Embargo  and  the  Non- Intercourse  acts,  with 
the  long  blockade  of  her  ports  by  the  English,  had  all  but  ruined 
her  commerce.  The  people  of  this  section  becoming  weary  of 
the  war,  which  had  never  been  popular  with  them,  called  a  con- 
vention which  met  at  Hartford,  December  15,  18 14,  ten  days 
before  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  The  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration condemned  it  as  treasonable,  but  whatever  its  designs, 
whether  for  disunion  or  not,  nothing  came  of  it,  as  peace  was 
proclaimed  soon  after  its  adjournment. 

267. — War  With  Barbary  States. — When  peace  came 
the  army  was  reduced  ;  but  the  navy,  however,  was  kept  up  to  its 
full  strength.  For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  had  been 
paying  tribute  to  Algiers  in  order  to  protect  our  merchant  ships; 
but  now  the  Dey  believing  that  the  American  navy  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  British,  began  again  to  play  the  pirate  on  Amer- 
ican commerce.  Our  government  concluded  to  see  what  virtue 
there  might  be  in  shot  and  shell.  Accordingly  during  the  sum- 
mer of  18 1 5,  Captains  Bainbridge  and  Decatur  were  sent  with 
two  fleets  to  the  Mediterranean.  By  good  fortune,  Decatur  fell 
in  with  two  large  Algerian  vessels  of  war,  and  captured  them 
with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  With  these  prizes  he  sailed 
into  the  harbor  of  Algeria,  where  he  demanded  the  immediate 
release  of  all  American  prisoners,  the  payment  in  full  for  all  pro- 
perty destroyed,  and  the  giving  up  of  all  claim  to  tribute.     To 
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these  demands  the  Dey  was  compelled  to  yield,  aud  signed  a 
treaty  accordingly.  In  quick  succession  he  visited  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  and  compelled  these  Barbary  States  to  yield  to  the  same 
demands.  Decatur  did  in  one  cruise  what  the  European  powers 
had  failed  to  accomplish. 

268. — The  Federal  Party  Disappears  From  History. 
— The  Federalists,  the  party  of  Washington,  Hamilton  and 
Adams,  had  been  the  national  party,  and  had  opposed  the  nulli- 
fying resolutions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison, the  leaders  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party  were,  if  not 
the  actual  authors,  the  instigators  of  these  same  resolutions.  But 
now  as  Madison's  second  term  draws  to  a  close,  the  Federalists 
are  in  a  hopeless  minority.  They  had  opposed  the  war,  and  their 
action  at  the  Hartford  convention  seemed  to  give  a  coloring  to 
the  idea  of  disunion.  The  two  parties  seem  thus  to  have 
exchanged  places.  As  a  result  of  the  late  war  and  of  a  return  to 
prosperity,  the  national  feeling  became  stronger,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  support  the  party  that  stood  for  the  nation. 

In  the  election  for  President,  Rufus  King,  the  last  Federal 
candidate  for  President,  received  less  than  i6  per  cent,  of  the 
electoral  votes  cast.  Four  years  later  President  Monroe  had  no 
opposition. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


I. — THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  JAMBS   MONROE   AND  JOHN  QUINCY 
ADAMS l8l 7-1829,    12    YEARS. 


II. — INVENTIONS   AND    GROWTH    OF  TERRITORY. 


ParaIvIvEi.  Readings. 

History: — General  readings:  Webster's  Oration  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson;  also,  his  Bunker  Hill  Orations.  Ridpath's  History  of  the  United 
States,  chapters  52  and  53.  Pickard's  History  of  the  Political  Parties  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  1823:  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  I.;  Von  Hoist, 
Constitutional  History,  I.-III.  Missouri  Compromise,  1820:  Von  Hoist, 
Constitutional  History,  I.;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall,  I.;  Benton,  Thirty  Years' 
View,  I.;  Mc  Master,  History  of  People  of  United  States,  IV,  V. 

Old  South  Iveaflets,  No.  56,  The  Monroe  Doctrine;  Hinsdale's,  The  Old 
Northwest. 

Biography:— James  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  lyafayette,  Webster, 
Robert  Fulton,  John  Marshall. 

Fiction:— Butterworth's  The  Knight  of  Liberty.     (Lafayette.) 

Geography:- The  states  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Trace  the  great  lines  of  commerce  from  the  Mississippi  valley  (i)  via  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  branches  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (2)  via  the  Great 
Lakes,  Erie  canal,  and  the  Hudson  River. 


269.— James  Monroe  President. — ^James  Monroe,  the 
fifth  President,  was  the  fourth  Virginian  to  be  honored  with  the 
office.  The  period  of  his  administration  is  known  as  the  "Era  of 
good  feeling."  All  political  strife  seems  to  have  died  out,  old 
questions  had  been  settled,  new  ones  were  yet  in  a  formative 
state.     [See  Chart  of  political  parties.] 
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270. — Florida. — The  Spanish  possessions  of  Florida  became 
a  nest  for  a  motley  crowd  of  Indians  and  run- away  slaves;  these 
would  raid  the  settlements  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  then  flee 
for  shelter  to  Florida.  General  Jackson  again  took  possession  of 
Pensacola,  and  sent  the  Spanish  authorities  to  Cuba.  This  inva- 
sion of  the  dominions  of  a  friendly  power  was  an  act  that  might 
lead  to  war.  Jackson  was  strongly  condemned  for  his  vigorous 
action,  but  the  national  government  vSustained  him. 

In  justification,  he  claimed  that  by  sheltering  those  who  were 
exciting  the  Indians  to  war,  and  in  harboring  slaves  escaping 
from  their  masters,  and  other  lawless  bands,  the  Spanish  author- 
ities were  interfering  with  the  rights  of  a  friendly  nation.  The 
final  outcome  of  the  trouble  was  the  purchase  of  Florida  from 
Spain  for  $5,000,000.  Florida  thus  became  a  territory  of  the 
Union  in  18 19. 

271. — The  Monroe  Doctrine. — About  the  time  of  the 
Florida  difficulties,  and  a  little  later,  Spain  was  having  trouble 
with  her  Spanish- American  provinces  in  both  North  and  South 
America.  These  provinces,  following  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  declared  their  independence  of  the  mother  country,  and 
set  up  republics,  patterned  after  our  own.  Some  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  showed  a  disposition  to  sustain  Spain  in  her 
efforts  to  recover  these  lost  provinces.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, President  Monroe  stated  in  a  message  to  Congress  that 
the  American  government  would  preserve  strict  neutrality  in  the 
war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies;  but  the  United  States 
regarded  the  continents  of  both  North  and  South  America  as  no 
longer  open  to  colonization  by  any  European  nation;  and  further, 
should  any  foreign  power  attempt  the  conquest  of  any  independ- 
ent American  nation,  the  United  States  would  resent  it  as  an 
unfriendly  act.  This  in  substance,  is  the  famous  "Monroe 
Doctrine." 

272. — The  Visit  of  Lafayette.— During  this  administra- 
tion Lafayette  visited  the  United  States  as  the  nation's  guest. 
Everywhere  he  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  a  grateful 
people.  He  remained  here  for  several  months  and  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States .     While  here  he  laid  the  corner  stone 
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of  Bunker  Hill  monument  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
battle.  This  visit  is  one  of  those  pleasing  episodes  in  history 
that  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  Man  has  higher  ideas  of  human 
nature  when  he  reads  of  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  such  men  as 


BUNKER   HILL   MONUMENT. 


Lafayette,  and  of  a  people's  gratitude,  as  manifested  on  this 
occasion.  When  prepared  to  return,  Lafayette  was  conveyed  to 
his  home  by  the  national  government  in  the  United  States  frigate 
Brandy  wine,  which  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the  battle  in  which 
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he,  forty-eight  years  before,  fought  as  a  young  French  volunteer, 
his  first  battle  for  American  independence. 

273.— John  Quincy  Adams. — Four  candidates  were  in  the 
field  to  succeed  President  Monroe.  A.^  no  one  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes  cast,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  again 
called  upon  to  choose  the  President.  The  choice  fell  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  son  of  John  Adams,  the  second  President.  The  younger 
Adams  was  not  a  popular  President,  though  the  office  was  probably 
never  better  filled  than  by  him.     He  served  but  one  term. 

274. — Death  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. — 
On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
passed  almost  at  the  same  hour  over  the  ' '  dark  river  ' '  They 
were  both  members  of  the  committee  that  prepared  the  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  both  were  vsigners  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  both  had  been  foreign  ministers  ;  both  had 
been  Vice-Presidents  ;  both  had  been  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  ;  both  had  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Their  friendship  had 
suffered  from  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
government,  and  as  rival  statesmen  they  had  become  alienated. 
Rivals  though  they  were,  they  were  true  patriots.  The  good  of 
their  country  was  the  bond  of  sympathy,  and  in  the  sunset  of  life 
their  early  friendship  was  renewed,  and  sealed  forever  by  the 
Angel,  Death. 

March  4th,  1829,  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  prosperous 
administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  also  closes  the  first 
forty  years'  history  under  our  present  Constitution. 

Political  history  and  wars  have  thus  far  engaged  our  attention, 
but  in  the  meantime  great  changes  in  territorial  growth,  inventions 
and  material  prosperity  have  been  in  progress. 

275. — Inventions. — The  Cotton=Gin. — Before  cotton  can 
be  spun  and  woven  into  cloth,  the  cotton-fiber  must  be  separated 
from  the  cotton  seed.     This  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  and  was 
l|       such  a  tedious  task  that  one  person  could  separate  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  cotton-fiber  in  a  day. 

The  widow  of  General  Greene,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  sug- 
gested to  a  young  Yankee  schoolmaster,  Kli  Whitney,  who  was 
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at  that  time  teaching  in  the  south,  the  possibiHty  of  making  a 
machine  to  do  the  work.  The  cotton-gin  invented  by  Whitney  in 
1793  was  the  result.  The  machine  is  quite  simple,  but  it  wrought 
a  tremendous  revolution  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  in  the  politi- 
cal complications  in  the  United  States.  Cotton  could  now,  by  the 
aid  of  this  machine,  be  produced  at  a  great  profit  by  means  of  slave 
labor.  Washington  and  Jefferson  had  hoped  that  slavery  would 
disappear  from  the  nation,  and  it  probably  would  have  done  so 
had  it  not  been  that  slave  labor  became  so  profitable.  In  all  the 
cotton-growing  states  along  the  south  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coasts 
slavery  became  strongly  intrenched.  Nothing  but  the  moral 
cyclone  that  ended  in  the  Civil  War  could  overthrow  it. 

276. — Steam  Power. — To  James  Watt,  a  Scotchman,  is  due 
the  honor  of  giving  to  mankind  that  great  motive  power,  the 
steam-engine.  Others  before  him  had  made  the  force  of  expand- 
ing steam  do  work,  but  it  was  left  for  him  to  develop  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  modern  steam-engine.  This  new  mechanical  power 
was  just  beginning  to  make  itself  known  in  England  when  the 
American  Revolution  came.  The  power-loom  and  the  spinning- 
jenny  had  been  invented  about  the  same  time  as  the  steam-engine. 
A  few  years  later,  as  we  have  seen,  came  the  cotton-gin  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  cotton.  By  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  great  indus- 
trial changes  had  taken  place  in  England  through  the  application 
of  steam-power  and  the  use  of  improved  machinery.  England 
then,  as  now,  led  the  world  in  the  production  of  cotton  cloth.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  181 2  that  these  influences 
were  felt  in  America. 

277. — Steamboats. — Steam  had  not  yet  been  successfully 
used  to  move  boats  on  water  or  coaches  overland.  Robert  Ful- 
ton accomplished  the  first  and  George  Stephenson  the  second. 
Fulton  was  an  American  and  Stephenson  an  Englishman. 

The  Clermont,  built  by  Robert  Fulton,  was  the  first  boat  suc- 
cessfully propelled  by  steam.  She  made  her  first  trip  in  1807 
from  New  York  city  to  Albany.  Not  since  the  Half- Moon  sailed 
up  the  Hudson  was  there  greater  wonder  to  the  people  along  the 
shore  or  on  the  river.  In  181 1  the  first  steamboat  went  down  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.     This  trip  was  made 
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amidst  the  rumbling  of  a  great  earthquake.  When  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  New  Madrid  the  little  craft  seemed  about  to  be  engulfed 
by  an  immense  whirlpool  caused  from  the  earthquake  shock. 

278.— Walk=in=lhe=Water  and  the  Savannah.— In  1818, 
the  year  that  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  first  steam- 
ship, "  Walk-in- the- Water,''  was  launched  on  I^ake  Erie.  The 
Savannah,  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  ocean,  made  her  first 
trip  from  the  city  of  Savannah  in  18 19,  the  same  year  that  Flor- 
ida was  purchased  of  Spain.  She  visited  several  countries  in 
Europe,  but  it  was  a  number  of  years  subsequent  to  this  before 
steamships  made  regular  trips  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  advent  of  the  steamboat  was  just  in  time  to  aid  in  opening 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  settlement.  Only  a  few 
years  after  the  puff  of  the  first  steamboat  was  heard,  these  vessels 
were  plowing  the  western  waters  in  great  numbers.  The  steam- 
ship was  not  so  essential  on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  the  sailing  ves- 
sels there  met  the  demands  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  sailing 
vessels  require  a  little  more  time,  but  they  have  always  been  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  steamship  on  lake  or  ocean. 
But  the  steamboat  is  essential  to  river  navigation  and  commerce. 

279. — The  Erie  Canal. — New  Orleans  was  the  natural  port 
through  which  flowed  the  rich  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley to  the  eastern  and  European  markets.  The  easy  and  cheap 
communication  by  means  of  the  steamboat  made  this  the  more 
evident.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  saw  that 
something  must  be  done  in  order  to  draw  the  commerce  of  the 
west  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  eastward  through  New  York,  It 
cost  much  more  to  carry  a  bushel  of  wheat  overland  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany,  than  by  water  from  St.  Louis  via  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool. 
Commerce  flows  alongthelineof  least  expense  of  time  and  money. 

Railroads  had  not  yet  been  invented.  A  canal  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany  was  the  only  means  of  cheapening  transportation  over 
that  route.  Governor  Clinton  proposed  that  the  state  build  the 
canal.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by  those  who  feared  the  heavy 
financial  burden  to  the  state  and  the  consequent  taxation.  The 
legislature  finally  voted  to  build  the  canal,  which  follows  the  Mo- 
hawk River  from  Albany  to  the  old  Indian  portage  near  Utica, 
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whence  it  strikes  westward  until  it  reaches  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo. 
The  canal  was  commenced  in  1817  and  open  for  traflftc  in  the  fall 
of  1825,  the  first  year  of  Adams's  administration.  The  opening 
of  this  artificial  waterway  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  commerce 
and  upon  the  growth  of  New  York  city  and  state.  Many  bushels 
of  wheat  could  now  be  carried  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  as 
cheaply  and  more  rapidly  than  one  bushel  by  the  old  overland 
freight  line.  This  narrow  belt  of  water-way  has  not  yet  lost  its 
usefulness,  for  to-day  it  competes  successfully  for  freight  traffic 
with  several  great  trunk  lines  of  railroads.  But  the  railroads  were 
not  long  in  capturing  its  passenger  traffic,  which  was,  for  some 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  quite  extensive. 

280. — Railroads. — Near  the  close  of  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  began  the  evolution  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine, 
under  the  guiding  intellect  of  George  Stephenson.  The  idea  of 
the  railroad  as  we  know  it,  did  not,  like  Minerva,  spring  full- 
grown  and  ready-equipped  from  the  brain.  Short  lines  of  horse 
tramways  had  been  used  both  in  England  and  in  America  for  a 
generation  before  the  advent  of  the  locomotive,  the  second  essential 
part  of  a  railroad.  It  had  taken  a  number  of  years  to  perfect 
the  new  engine.  We  may  properly  take  1830  as  the  beginning  of 
the  great  railroad  era  of  the  world. 

In  England  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  was  opened  for 
business  in  1830.  A  few  miles  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
were  operated  the  same  year.  Altogether  there  were  twenty- 
three  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  before  the  close  of 
1830.  By  1840  over  2,800  miles  had  been  built.  The  year  1895 
finds  over  181,000  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  alone.  A  yearly  average  of  2,761  miles  of  railroad  was 
built  during  the  sixty-five  years  to  date. 

281.— Territorial  Growth  of  the  United  States.— The 
treaty  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  made  the 
Mississippi  River  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
This  gave  the  United  States  much  territory  not  included  within 
the  definite  limits  of  the  original  thirteen  states.  To  whom  should 
this  newly-acquired  territory  belong?  Naturally,  we  would  sup- 
pose it  should  be  the  common  inheritance  of  the  nation  ;  but  most 
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of  it  was  claimed  by  individual  states.  Massachusetts  claimed 
that  part  of  the  country  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  lying  between  the  parallels  of  her  southern  boundary 
and  a  parallel  passing  near  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  N.  H.  She  also 
claimed  the  western  part  of  New  York  state,  but  soon  yielded  this 
claim.  Connecticut  claimed  a  strip  of  country  to  the  westward, 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  her  north  and  south  boundaries. 
She  claimed  even  a  part  of  Pennsylvania ;  this  last  claim  for  a 
time  caused  much  strife  between  the  two  states.  Virginia  claimed 
all  that  part  of  the  newly- acquired  territory  lying  between 
parallels  40}^°  and  s6j4°.  These  claims  grew  out  of  the  wording 
of  the  original  charters,  which  read  "from  sea  to  sea."  The 
original  grant  of  the  Carolinas  lay  between  parallels  36^^°  and 
35°,  and  extended  "from  sea  to  sea,"  hence  they,  too, 
claimed  the  country  to  the  westward.  Georgia's  grant  lay 
between  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha  Rivers,  hence  South 
Carolina  was  cut  off  from  most  of  her  territorial  claims  by  Georgia, 
which  also  claimed  the  country  directly  west  of  her;  South 
Carolina's  claim  was  but  twelve  miles  wide.  These  claims  included 
both  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  right  of  government. 

These  claims,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  Union,  were  happily  adjusted.  The  different  states,  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  generously  yielded  their  individual  claims 
to  the  general  government.  The  lands  of  the  section  of  country 
directly  south  of  Lake  Erie  were  reserved  by  Connecticut,  and 
that  part  of  Ohio  has  since  been  known  as  the  '  *  Western  Re- 
serve." This  part  of  Ohio  was  largely  settled  by  people  from 
Connecticut.  Virginia  gave  up  all  her  governmental  claims  to  the 
country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  retained  Kentucky, 
which  had  some  years  before  been  organized  into  the  county  of 
Kentucky.  Virginia  also  reserved  some  lands  in  Ohio,  known  as 
the  "Military  Reservation."  We  have  already  seen  how,  by  the 
famous  ordinance  of  1787,  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
was  organized  into  the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  western  immigration  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  over 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  into  Kentucky  and  Tennesssee  began 
about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  famous  hunter,  Daniel  Boone,  was  the  first  to  settle  in  Ken- 
tucky. Other  men  soon  followed  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  so  rapidly  was  it  settled  that  it  was  made  a  state  in  1792. 

The  cessions  of  North  and  South  Carolina  were  united  at  first 
into  one  territory,  known  as  the  "Territory  Southwest  of  the 
Ohio."  Seven  years  later,  in  1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted 
as  a  state. 

Georgia  was  the  last  state  to  cede  her  lands  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment .  In  1 802  she  made  her  second  and  final  cession  of  her  claim 
to  all  the  territory  west  of  her  present  limits.  All  the  country  south 
of  Tennessee  was  now  organized  into  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

By  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  of  Florida  in  18 19, 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  extended  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  south  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west. 

282.— Land  Surveys. — The  Land  Ordinance  making  pro- 
vision for  the  surveying  of  the  western  lands  was  passed  as  early 
as  1785,  only  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  honor  of  inventing  the  ' '  simplest  of  all  known  modes  of 
survey"  belongs  probably  to  Thomas  Hutchins,  the  first  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  United  States.  The  old  colonial  methods  of 
survey  had  no  system.  When  a  person  found  a  tract  of  land  that 
suited  him  he  had  a  survey  made  of  the  land,  which  was  marked 
off  by  "  blazing  "  the  trees  with  a  hatchet,  or  in  some  other  way 
showing  the  boundaries  of  the  claim.  This  survey  was  then 
recorded  in  the  land  office  of  the  state.  From  this  the  state  issued 
a  land  warrant.  Any  number  of  persons  might  file  on  the  same 
piece  of  land,  but  the  first  legal  filing  gave  a  title  to  the  property. 
By  the  old  method  the  land  was  first  "  located  "  and  then  sur- 
veyed. By  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  no  legal  claim  can  be 
made  or  deed  obtained  until  after  the  survey  of  the  land.  Pieces 
of  land  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  with  lines  running  in  all  directions, 
were  the  results  of  the  old  method. 

People  accustomed  to  the  straight  section  lines  of  the  west,  look 
with  curiosity  at  the  queerly-shaped  fields  of  the  east.  Lands  by 
the  old  method  are  described  by  "  metes  and  bounds." 

283.— The  Township  System.— The  township  system  of 
surveys  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:     Some  prominent 
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geographical  position,  as  the  mouth  of  a  river,  is  taken,  and 
through  this  is  run  a  meridian  line.  This  line  is  known  as  a 
principal  meridian  (P.  M.).     Through  some  point  on  this  prin- 
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cipal  meridian  is  run  an  east  and  west  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
P.  M.  This  is  called  the  base  line.  Commencing  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  these  two  lines,  the  surveyor  measures  off  the  P. 
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M.,  marking  each  six-mile  interval  with  a  stake  or  stone. 
Through  these  six-mile  points,  east  and  west  lines  are  run  as 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the  base  line.  In  like  manner  the 
base  line  is  marked  off,  and  through  these  points  meridian  lines 
are  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  P.  M.  Thus  squares  approximately 
six  miles  on  a  side  are  formed.  As  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  the 
meridian  lines  converge  to  the  northward,  hence  at  regular  inter- 
vals correction  lines  are  run.  These  squares  are  commonly  known 
as  Congressional  townships,  and  are  designated  by  ?iumbers  (north 
and  south),  and  by  ranges  (east  and  w^est).  To  illustrate  by  ex- 
ample: The  3rd  P.  M.  runs  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River,  thus  nearly  bisecting  the  state  of  lUinois.  The  base 
li7ie  crosses  the  state  near  Beardstown.  All  the  lands  of  Illinois 
north  and  east  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  western 
Indiana,  are  surveyed  from  the  3rd  P.  M.  Lands  of  Illinois  west 
of  the  Illinois  River  are  surveyed  from  the  4th  P.  M.  The  two 
surveys  are  usually  planned  to  meet  at  some  natural  division,  as 
the  Illinois  River,  which  divides  the  two  surveys  between  the  4th 
and  the  3rd  P.  M.  The  first  survey  by  this  plan  was  made  in 
Ohio  directly  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  is  known  as  "the 
first  seven  ranges. ' ' 

Exercise  on  Map  of  Territorial  Claims  and  Cessions. 
You  will  notice  that  Virginia's  claim  extends  above  the  Ohio 
River.  Can  you  give  reasons  for  this  claim  so  far  north  ?  Why  so 
far  west  ?  Why  should  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  claim  those 
narrow^  strips  so  far  to  the  westward?  How  is  the  Zi'idth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts's  claim  determined?  Of  Connecticut's?  Where  is  the 
Western  Reserve  ?  Why  so  called  ?  Connecticut  claimed  a  part 
even  of  Pennsylvania  ;  on  what  w^as  that  claim  based  ?  Did  North 
^arolina  have  any  claim  to  the  westward  ?  Georgia  ?  Massa- 
jhusetts  claimed  the  western  part  of  New  York  state  ;  why  ? 
You  will  notice  that  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  have  no  claims  to  the  w^estward.  Why  should  this 
be  so  ?  Did  Virginia  cede  all  her  claims  to  the  general  govern- 
ment? Did  Connecticut?  Did  Massachusetts?  Did  North 
Carolina  ?   Georgia  made  two  cessions  ;  in  what  years  ? 
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Exercise  on  the   Chart. 
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Each  of  the  squares 
is  to  represent  a  Con- 
gressional Township  six 
miles  square.  "  O  " 
should  be  read:  Town- 
ship No.  5  North,  Range 
4  East  of  the  Fifth  P.  M. 
In  like  manner  read  the 
townships  represented  by 
the  different  letters. 

The  survey  c  o  m  - 
mences  at  the  Northeast 
corner  of  each  township 
and  divides  it  into  thirty- 
six  sections.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  earth  is    range  west.  range  east. 

a  sphere,  and  to  the  inaccuracies  in  the  surveys,  the  township  is 
rarely  exactly  six  miles  each  way.  All  fractional  sections  are 
found  on  the  west  tier  of  the  sections  of  the  township.  Section 
1 6  is  by  a  law  of  the  United  States  always  reserved  for  the  support 

of  public  schools  of  the  state. 
This  is  the  source  of  a  large 
part  of  the  school  funds  of 
the  western  states.  Assum- 
ing the  small  letters  in  the 
corners  of  the  township 
plat  to  represent  a  quarter 
of  a  section  of  land,  let  us 
describe  them.  Assuming 
the  township  to  be  *  'O"  we 
would  describe  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: the  Southeast  quarter 
of  Section  6,  Township  No. 
5  North,  Range  4  East  of 
the  5th  principal  meridian. 
There  is  no  other  piece  of  land  in  the  world  that  would  answer  to 
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that  description.  In  like  manner  describe  the  quarter  sections 
represented  by  (a),  (c),  (d),  etc. 

284. — Admission  of  New  States. — There  are  sixteen 
states  now  occup3'ing  the  same  territory  included  in  the  thirteen 
original  states.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  each  laid  claim 
to  all  or  a  part  of  Vermont.  The  people  of  that  state  claimed  the 
right  to  be  admitted  as  a  separate  state.  As  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute  Congress  admitted  Vermont  in  1791.  Maine  continued  a 
part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820,  when  it  came  into  the  Union  as 
a  separate  state.  The  people  of  West  Virginia  differed  in  many 
ways  from  the  Virginians  east  of  the  mountains.  Long  before 
the  Civil  War,  separate  statehood  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  section.  Slavery  had  but  little  hold  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the  peo- 
ple of  this  section  were,  therefore,  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  people  of  West  Virginia  refusing  to 
follow  Virginia  out  of  the  Union,  set  up  a  loyal  state  government. 
This  was  recognized  by  Congress,  and  West  Virginia  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  separate  state  in  1863. 

285. — From  the  Old  Northwest. — Five  states  were 
finally  carved  out  of  the  historic  Northwest  Territory.  Ohio 
was  the  first  of  the  five  and  was  admitted  in  1802-3.  The  first  set- 
tlement had  been  made  at  Marietta  in  1788  by  New  England  peo- 
ple under  the  leadership  of  General  Rufus  Putnam.  Cincinnati 
was  settled  the  same  year.  Ohio  was  settled  by  New  England  peo- 
ple, and  the  state  in  its  history  has  partaken  largely  of  the  character 
of  New  England.  Indiana  was  admitted  in  1817,  Illinois  in  18 18, 
Michigan  in  1837,  ^^^  the  fifth  and  last,  Wisconsin,  in  1848. 

286,— From  the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio.— From 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  four  states  were  formed. 
Kentucky  came  into  the  Union  in  1792,  Tennessee  in  1796,  Mis- 
sissippi in  18 17,  and  Alabama  in  1819.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
nine  great  states  were  formed  from  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Great 
Lake  region.  This  country,  as  we  remember,  was  won  by  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783.     This  country  might  have  fallen  to  the 
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United  States  in  a  later  time,  but  only  at  great  cost  of  money  or 
war,  or  of  both. 

Exercise  on  the  Chart  of  the  United  States  East  of 
THE  Mississippi  River. 
The  distance  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  chart  represents 
the  time  from  1776  to  1896 — 120  years.  The  numerals  at  the  top 
of  the  page  show  the  divisions  of  time.  The  dark  shading  means, 
?^<?/ a  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  indicated;  the  light 
shading  or  lining,  a  state  in  the  Union;  the  icnshadcd,  a  tcrritorv 
of  the  United  States.  The  width  of  each  belt  is  approximately  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  state  indicated,  as  compared  with 
the  other  states  east  of  the  Mississippi .  In  order  to  get  the  terri- 
torial history  of  any  state,  trace  the  belt  from  right  to  left  (or 
from  left  to  right).  To  illustrate:  tracing  Illinois  from  right  to 
left,  we  find  (i)  that  it  has  been  a  state  in  the  Union  since  18 18; 
(2)  that  it  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1809;  (3)  that  as  a  ter- 
ritory it  included  Wisconsin  and  a  part  of  Minnesota;  (4)  that  it 
had  been  a  part  of  the  great  Indiana  Territory;  (5)  that  the  Indi- 
ana Territory  included  all  of  the  present  states  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  a  part  of  Minnesota;  (6)  that 
Indiana  Territory  was  organized  in  1800;  (7)  that  it,  with  Illi- 
nois, was  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory;  (8)  that  the  North- 
west Territory  was  organized  in  1787;  (9)  that  a  part  of  this  ter- 
ritory was  once  claimed  by  Virginia,  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts. The  history  of  each  state  may  thus  be  traced.  In  like 
manner  find  the  history  of  Alabama;  of  Mississippi;  Vermont. 
Tracing  from  left  to  right,  find  the  history  of  Virginia;  of  Florida; 
of  Wisconsin.  Which  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  the  great- 
est area?  Name  in  order  of  their  size  seven  of  the  largest  states. 
Name  the  original  thirteen  states.  (The  left  margin  of  the  chart 
will  give  you  this  information.)  What  states  have  been  formed 
from  the  original  thirteen?  When  was  each  separated,  and 
admitted  ?  What  were  organized  from  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  treaty  of  1 783  ?  When  ?  What  states,  or  parts  of  states,  from 
purcliased  territory  ?  Give  dates.  What  states  are  divided  by 
the  Mississippi  River?  Did  any  part  of  Alabama  ever  belong  to 
the  Spanish  possessions  ?     Mississippi  ? 
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THE     ADMINISTRATIONS     OF    JACKSON,     VAN     BUREN,      HARRISON, 
TYLER,    POI.K   AND   TAYLOR — 1829-185O,    21    YEARS. 


Parai,i,eIv  Readings  and  Correlate  Work. 


Historic  Readings:— Ridpath's  United  States  History,  chapters  54-58, 
inclusive.  Calhoun  and  South  Carolina  Nullification,  1832:  Von  Hoist, 
Constitutional  History,  I.  465-505  ;  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  I.  297- 
308,  334-47.  Texas  Annexation,  1845:  Von  Hoist,  II.  551  ;  Greeley,  Amer- 
ican Co7iflict,  I.  147  ;  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  II.  94,  599-  Oregon  Boundary, 
Treaty  of  1846:  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  History ,  III.  25-60,  159-97,  216- 
24,  271-5 ;  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  II.  624-5,  660-77.  Compromise  of 
1850:  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  II.  742-7,  749-65,  768.  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  1850:  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  II.  773-8o;  Wilson,  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  II.  291-337,  352-9,  435-6i ;  Von  Hoist, 
Constitutional  History,  III.  548-62.  H.  H.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Pacific 
Slope.  Lowell's  Bigelow  Papers.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Story  of  His 
Life,  by  his  children.  Webster's  Speech  in  Answer  to  Hayne.  Pickard's 
Political  Parties. 

Biography:^ackson,  Van  Buren,  Gen.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  Tyler, 
Polk,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Gen.  Taylor. 

Poems: — Hoffman's  '"Mojiterey;"  Whittier's  ''The  Slave  Ship,"  and  his 
''The  Branded  Hand;"  also  his  "  The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista;"  Lyons's 
"  The  Martyr  of  Monterey." 

Historic  Fiction: — Columbian  Historical  Novels,  Vol.  XI. ;  Brooks's, 
"The  Boy  Emigrants;"  Bret  Harte's  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 

Geography: — The  physical  features  of  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America;  states  and  territories  now  located  between  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Civil  Government: — Wherein  does  a  state  differ  from  a  territory? 
Steps  usually  taken  by  which  a  territory  becomes  a  state.  In  what  way  did 
the  admission  of  California  differ  from  the  usual  process? 
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287.— The  Political  Parties.— [See  Political  Chart.]— 
The  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  closed  in  1829.  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1824  there  had  been  four  candidates, 
all  claiming  to  belong  to  the  same  party  ;  but  in  1828  the  party 
lines  were  clearly  drawn.  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  were 
the  leaders  of  one  part}^  while  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn were  the  leaders  of  the  other.  The  Clay-Webster  people 
were  known  as  the  "  National  Republican  "  party.  The  "  Dem- 
ocratic Republican  ' '  had  been  known  since  the  days  of  Jefferson  ; 
this  was  now  the  party  of  Jackson  and  Calhoun.  During  this 
political  contest,  the  "  Republican  ' '  part  of  the  name  was  dropped 
and  it  became  simply  the  ' '  Democratic  ' '  party  ;  the  organization 
and  the  name  have  continued  until  the  present  time. 

In  the  elections  under  this  division  of  parties,  General  Jackson 
was  twice  chosen  President,  his  two  terms  covering  the  period 
from  1829  to  1837. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  chosen  to  succeed  Jackson.  He,  too, 
was  a  Democrat,  and  his  administration  is  sometimes  humorously 
spoken  of  as  Jackson's  third  term.  In  this  election  the  National 
Republican  party  vuiited  with  other  smaller  parties  and  formed 
the  new  "  Whig''  party.  This  was  in  1836.  The  name 
' '  Republican  ' '  now  drops  from  the  history  of  political  parties  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  1856  the  new  party  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  negro  slavery  was  christened  with  the  old  name 
' '  Republican  ;  ' '  this  is  the  modern  Republican  party  now  in 
existence. 

PARTY   QUESTIONS. 

The  questions  that  divided  the  two  political  parties  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  years  later,  were:  (i)  Internal  Improvements, 
(2)  United  States  Barik,  and  (3)  Protective  Tariff.  The  Whigs 
favored  these,  while  the  Democrats  opposed  them. 

288. — Internal  Improvements. — The  necessity  and  the 
benefits  of  internal  improvements  were  not  so  much  in  question 
as  were  the  means  by  which  these  improvements  should  be  made. 
The  Democratic  party  claimed  that  all  such  matters  can  better  be 
left  to  individual  states,  or  to  private  enterprise  ;  that  the  Consti- 
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tution  gives  the  general  government  no  authority  to  spend  the 
pubHc  money  for  such  purposes  ;  that  improving  the  highways 
and  rivers,  digging  canals  and  building  railroads  are  not  the  work 
for  the  national  government.  But  parties  do  not  always  act  in 
harmony  with  their  theories.  The  great  national  highway  over 
the  AUeghanies  was  built  by  the  national  government  under  a 
"strict  construction"  administration.  Every  administration, 
whatever  its  theory  of  government,  has  lent  its  aid  to  internal 
improvement.  This  question  no  longer  divides  political  parties, 
though  there  is  yet  occasion  for  great  watchfulness.  By  a  process 
known  as  "  log  rolling,"  large  sums  of  money  are  annually  drawn 
from  the  tax  payers  of  the  nation  in  support  of  local  enterprises 
that  can  be  of  no  possible  value  to  the  nation  at  large. 

289.— The  United  States  Bank.— The  United  States  Bank 
was  chartered  early  in  Washington's  administration  ;  in  1816  it 
was  re-chartered  for  twenty  years.  This  bank  was  modeled  after 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  United  States  was  a  vStockholder  in 
the  bank.  The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  National  Bank 
were  (i)  that  it  created  a  more  stable  and  uniform  currency,  (2) 
that  it  was  a  place  of  deposit  for  all  the  public  funds,  (3)  that  it 
acted  as  financial  agent  for  the  national  government,  and  in  time 
of  need,  aided  in  the  borrowing  of  money.  President  Jackson 
strongly  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
which  was  about  to  expire.  He  opposed  the  bank  on  the 
ground  (i)  that  the  Constitution  gave  no  authority  for  such  an 
institution,  (2)  that  it  had  failed  to  improve  the  currency  of  the 
nation. 

This  problem  of  a  uniform  currency  for  the  whole  nation  is  an 
important  one,  and  it  was  not  solved  until  1863,  when  our  present 
national  banking  system  came  to  us  through  the  throes  of  our 
Civil  War.  Before  that  time  all  the  banks  were  state  banks,  and 
a  bank  bill  that  was  good  in  one  state  might  not  pass  in  another 
state.  The  United  States  Bank  was  supposed  to  correct  that  evil, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  President  Jackson  it  did  not.  The  United 
States  Bank  failed  to  receive  a  new  charter,  and  thus  passed  out 
of  existence  as  a  national  bank.  For  twenty-five  years  the  state 
banking  system    held   sway.      The    names    "  Wild    Cat  "    and 
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"  Stump  Tail  "  money,  given  to  this  state  currency,  though  not 
elegant,  indicate  its  true  character. 

While  the  United  States  Bank  was  in  existence,  all  public 
moneys  were  deposited  in  it,  but  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  national 
bank,  the  funds  of  the  general  government  were  deposited  in  the 
different  state  banks.  The  great  financial  crash  of  1837  came  as 
a  result,  in  part,  of  the  changes  in  the  financial  system  of  the 
government. 

290.— The  Sub=Treasury  Act.— By  the  Sub-Treasury  act 
an  independent  treasury  was  created  for  the  safe  keeping  of  public 
funds.  This  was  made  totally  independent  of  all  banks.  In 
other  words,  the  government  acts  as  its  own  financial  agent. 
This  is  the  system  now  in  use  in  the  national  government.  This 
law  went  into  force  July  4,  1840  ;  to  President  Van  Buren 
belongs  the  honor  of  urging  to  completion  this  most  excellent 
financial  plan.  The  question  of  a  United  States  bank  has  been 
out  of  politics  for  fifty  years.  The  sub-treasury  plan,  combined 
with  our  present  national  banking  system,  does  for  the  nation  all 
that  the  old  national  bank  did,  with  none  of  its  objections. 

291.— Protective  Tariff.— The  tariff  law  of  1816  had  in  it 
a  mild  form  of  protection,  but  it  was  not  until  the  administration 
of  the  younger  Adams  that  the  tariff  laws  took  on  a  decidedly  pro- 
tective nature.  When  in  1832.  under  Jackson,  protective  duties 
were  retained  on  foreign  manufactured  goods,  the  people  of  the 
south  felt  the  law  to  be  extremel}^  unjust  to  themselves.  While 
these  duties  were  beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  north,  they 
were  injurious  to  the  cotton-growing  south. 

Under  the  teachings  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  a  state  had  a  right  to  nullify  a  United 
States  law  if  not  agreeable  to  herself.  South  Carolina  went  so 
far  as  to  call  a  convention,  which  declared  the  tariff  law  of  the 
national  government  not  in  force  in  the  state.  "  Old  Hickory," 
as  President  Jackson  was  called,  declared  in  a  proclamation  that 
no  state  had  a  right  to  nullify  any  law  of  the  general  government, 
and  that  he  should  enforce  the  tariff  law  in  South  CaroHna  as 
elsewhere.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  sent  General  Scott 
with  a  strong  military  force  to  the  state.     A  compromise  tariff 
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bill  was  soon  after  introduced  into  Congress  b}^  Henry  Clay.  By 
the  firmness  of  President  Jackson,  combined  with  the  compromise 
tariff  law,  peace  was  maintained  and  South  Carolina  withdrew 
her  opposition.     The  tariff  is  still  with  us,  an  unsettled  question. 

292.— Indian  Vi'^v^.—  The  Black  Hawk  War,  1832.— ThQ 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  living  in  northern  Illinois  and  southern 
Wisconsin  had  sold  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
them  had  moved  to  their  reservation  in  Iowa.  But  some  of  the 
Indians  were  dissatisfied,  and  under  the  leadership  of  their  famous 
chief.  Black  Hawk,  returned  to  their  old  home.  When  the  white 
man  began  to  settle  among  them,  they  refused  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  began  their  depredations.  There  was  no  fighting  that 
might  be  properly  called  a  battle.  The  Indians  were  soon  scat- 
tered and  driven  across  the  Mississippi  River.  Black  Hawk  was 
captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner  until  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
released  and  placed  on  the  reservation  with  his  people.  Though 
this  Indian  outbreak  hardly  rose  to  the  magnitude  of  a  war,  some 
men  who  afterward  became  noted  in  history,  took  part  in  it. 
General  Scott  was  in  chief  command;  Jefferson  Davis,  leader  of 
the  "Lost  Cause,"  was  a  staff  officer;  our  own  Abraham  Lincoln 
commanded  a  company  of  Illinois  volunteers. 

293  —The  First  Seminole  War,  1818.— So  long  as 
Florida  was  under  the  Spanish  government  it  was  a  hiding  place 
for  run-away  slaves,  and  Indians  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
The  Seminoles  were  not  properly  a  tribe  of  Indians;  the  word 
Semi7iole  means  wanderer.  They  were  composed  of  Creeks  who 
had  fled  from  Georgia,  escaped  negro  slaves,  and  the  Indians 
native  to  Florida. 

The  first  Seminole  war  began  in  1818,  while  Florida  was  yet  a 
part  of  Spain.  It  was  these  Indian  difficulties,  and  the  fact  that 
Florida  was  a  refuge  for  the  fugitive  slaves,  that  led  to  its 
purchase  by  the  United  States  in  18 19. 

294._The  Second  Seminole  War,  1835=1842.— Most 
of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  from  Georgia  had  been  removed  to 
the  Indian  territory  west  of  Arkansas.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida 
refused  to  go  and  the  result  was  a  seven  years'  war.  Hidden 
among  the  swamps  and  everglades,  the  Indians  defied  the  power 
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of  the  United  States  for  seven  years.  Osceola,  their  chief,  while 
holding  a  council  under  a  flag  of  truce  with  the  American  com- 
mander, was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  But  this  treachery 
did  not  close  the  war.  Not  until  all  the  Indians  were  either 
killed,  or  captured  and  transported  to  the  Indian  Territory,  did  the 
war  close.  The  cost  of  the  war  was  $10,000,000  and  over  1,200 
lives.  These  were  the  only  serious  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
between  the  war  of  18 12  and  the  Civil  War. 

29S. — Administration  of  Harrison  and  Tyler. — In  the 
election  of  1840,  President  Van  Buren  w^as  the  Democratic,  and 
General  William  H.  Harrison  the  Whig  candidate.  This  was 
the  "log  cabin"  and  "hard  cider"  campaign.  As  General 
Harrison  had  lived  among  the  pioneers  of  the  west  for  more  than 
forty  years,  the  Whigs  adopted  the  log  cabin  as  the  symbol  of 
their  party.  Great  log-cabin  "rallies"  were  everywhere  held. 
At  these  meetings  large  quantities  of  hard  cider  was  drunk  ;  this 
drinking  symbolized  the  hospitalit}^  of  the  old  hero,  their  candi- 
date. The  whole  campaign  was  intensely  exciting,  and  extremely 
demoralizing,  especially  to  the  young  men,  large  numbers  of 
whom  in  after  years  dated  the  beginning  of  their  intemperate 
habits  to  the  hard  cider  revels  of  that  campaign.  The  political 
war  cry  of  the  Whigs  was,  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,"  and 
they  were  elected  b}'  a  large  majority. 

President  Harrison  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1841,  and  died 
April  4,  exactly  one  month  later.  The  Vice-President,  John 
Tyler,  now  became  President.  The  Whigs  being  in  full  control 
of  the  government,  as  they  supposed,  now  attempted  to  re-estab- 
lish the  United  States  Bank,  but  President  Tyler  vetoed  the  bill. 
In  many  questions  of  the  day  Tyler  was  more  democratic  than 
whig,  and  by  his  opposition,  the  Whigs  lost  much  of  the  fruits 
of  their  victory.  But  a  new  tariff  bill  was  finally  passed  levying 
an  increased  duty  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  though  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Whigs  as  a  whole. 

296. — Dorr's  Rebellion.— During  this  administration, 
Rhode  Island  had  trouble  about  adopting  her  new  constitu- 
tion. She  had  lived  since  1663,  180  years,  under  the  charter 
granted  by   Charles   II.  ;    but  now   wishing  to   revise   her  fun- 
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damental  law,  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  method  of  doing 
so.  Under  the  old  charter  not  all  male  citizens  could  vote  ; 
the  question  was,  therefore,  who  shall  vote  for  this  new 
constitution  ?  So  bitter  was  the  strife  that  the  state  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  general  government  was  called  upon 
to  keep  the  peace.     This  is  known  as  *'  Dorr's  Rebellion." 

As  Tyler's  term  draws  to  a  close,  the  old  political  questions 
begin  to  disappear,  and  new  ones  to  arise. 

297. — About  Texas. — Mexico  had  separated  from  Spain 
in  1 82 1.  Not  long  after  this  event  many  Americans  found 
their  way  to  Texas,  then  a  part  of  Mexico.  In  1835  Texas 
declared  herself  independent  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  decisive 
victory  at  San  Jacinto  the  next  year,  the  Texans  drove  the 
Mexicans  from  the  state.  This  was  accomplished  by  Amer- 
ican settlers  under  the  leadership  of  General  Sam  Houston, 
who  had  migrated  from  Tennessee.  He  was  the  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  Texas  Republic.  Soon  after  these  victories, 
Texas  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union.  For  a  few  years 
nothing  was  done  about  it  by  the  United  States  government,  but 
as  Tyler's  term  drew  to  a  close  it  became  a  question  before  the 
American  people.  The  northern  people  were  strongly  opposed 
to  its  admission,  as  it  would  largely  increase  the  slave  territory, 
and  give  the  south  increased  political  power  in  the  nation.  A 
war  with  Mexico  was  almost  sure  to  follow  as  a  result  of  its 
annexation. 

298. — The  Oregon  Country.— The  country  along  the  Pacific 
coast  now  known  as  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  British 
Columbia,  was  claimed  by  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  British  claims  extended  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia 
River,  and  those  of  the  United  States  as  far  north  as  the  parallel 
54  degrees,  40  minutes.  America's  claim  would  have  excluded 
the  British  from  the  Pacific  coast,  as  the  Russian  possessions 
extended  south  to  54  degrees  and  40  minutes. 

British  Claims. — As  early  as  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake  had 
sailed  along  the  Pacific  coast  ;  nearly  a  century  later  Captain 
Cook  explored  the  same  coast.  The  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur 
Company  had  also  established  forts  and  trading  posts  throughout 
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all   the   country.     Upon  these  things  the    English   based   their 
claims. 

The  claims  of  the  United  States  were  founded  upon  (i)  discov- 
ery, (2)  exploration,  (3)  settlement,  (4)  purchase,  and  (5)  treaty. 

Captain  Gray  in  1792  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  giving  it  the  name  of  his  ship,  the  Columbia.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  river  had  been  known  before,  but  the  Cohimbia  was 
the  first  ship  to  plow  its  waters.  The  explorations  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  (1804-6)  and  the  first  settlement  at  Astoria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  gave  the  United  States  a  prior  claim. 
By  the  Louisiana  purchase  we  inherited  the  Spanish  claims,  but 
in  addition  to  this,  by  the  Florida  purchase  treaty  (18 19-21), 
Spain  assigned  all  her  claims  to  the  north  Pacific  coast  to  the 
United  States. 

299. — Whitman's  Ride. — Notwithstanding  all  these  claims, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  slope 
would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  the  Columbia  River,  and  pos- 
sibly the  north  boundary  of  California,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
famous  ride  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman.  Dr.  Whitman  was  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians,  stationed  on  the  Walla  Walla 
River,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  He  became  convinced 
that  it  was  the  scheme  of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Company  to 
keep  out  American  settlers  and  to  push  in  people  from  the  British 
possessions,  and  thus  claim  and  hold  the  country  by  settlement. 
These  British  fur-traders  had  already  occupied  the  country,  but 
occupying  was  not  settling.  In  October,  1842,  Dr.  Whitman, 
with  one  companion,  started  from  Walla  Walla  on  his  long  and 
perilous  journey.  Five  months  later  he  was  in  Washington  city 
in  consultation  with  Webster  and  President  Tyler.  He  had  jour- 
neyed over  3,000  miles,  half  the  way  over  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, across  desert  regions  and  half- frozen  rivers,  exposed  to 
hostile  Indians,  starvation  and  cold,  all  for  what  ?  To  save  the 
Oregon  country  to  the  United  States.  While  Dr.  Whitman  was 
crossing  the  continent,  Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster  were 
making  the  famous  Ashburton- Webster  treaty.  By  this  treaty 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  settled.     Parallel 
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49  degrees  was  established  as  the  northern  boundarj^  of  the  United 
States  from  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Dr.  Whitman  had  heard  that  the  two  governments  were  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  settle  the  bonndar}-  line  between  British  America 
and  the  United  States,  and  he  was  fearful  that  the  Oregon  coun- 
try' might  be  ceded  to  Britain  ;  hence  his  haste.  Our  government 
officers,  and  the  people  of  the  east  generally,  had  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  true  value  of  the  country  ;  they  supposed  it  to  be  made  up 
largely  of  mountains  and  deserts.  But  by  good  fortune,  the 
treaty  said  nothing  about  the  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  California,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  then  a 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Whitman  persuaded  the  President,  Webster,  and  the 
people  generally,  that  this  great  northwest  region  was  worth 
saving  to  the  Union.  His  next  object  was  to  push  American 
settlers  into  the  country  and  thus  hold  it  by  settlement.  On  his 
return  during  the  summer  of  1843,  he  led  a  train  of  200  emigrant 
wagons,  with  men,  women  and  children,  over  the  mountains  into 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  This  emigrant  train  was  the  advance 
guard  of  a  multitude  that  soon  followed.  By  these  efforts  of  Dr. 
Whitman  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  so  drawn  to  the  Oregon 
country  that  its  possession  became  an  important  issue  in  the 
poHtical  battle  of  1844. 

300.— Polk's  Administration,  1 845=1 849.~Henry  Clay 
was  the  Whig  candidate,  and  James  K.  Polk  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  in  the  1844-canvass.  President  Van 
Buren  was  rejected  by  the  Democrats  as  their  candidate  for  a 
second  term  because  he  was  an  anti-slavery  man.  The  slavery 
question,  though  not  yet  in  the  political  platform  of  either  of  the 
two  great  parties,  was  making  itself  felt.  The  '*  Liberty  Party  " 
nominated  a  candidate  for  President  this  year,  but  it  cast  but  a 
few  thousand  votes  ;  its  time  had  not  yet  come.  The  slavery 
question  was  dissolving  the  two  leading  parties,  soon  to  re-crys- 
talize  around  the  two  opposing  ideas  of  slavery  and  freedom.  The 
principal  issues  of  the  campaign  were  the  northwest  boundary 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  poHtical  war  cry  of  the  north 
became  "  Fifty-Four- Forty,  or  Fight." 
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Polk  was  elected  President.  Texas  was  admitted  ;  the  Mex- 
ican war  came  as  a  result.  The  northwest  boundary  dispute  was 
settled  by  treaty  with  Kngland.  Parallel  49°  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  been  the 
settled  boundary  by  former  treaty  ;  it  was  now  carried  west  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

301. — The  Mexican  War, — Texas  claimed  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  Mexico,  the  Nueces  River,  as  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries.  President  Polk  ordered  General  Zachary  Taylor  with 
a  small  army  to  take  possession  of  this  disputed  belt  of  country 
between  the  rivers.  This  he  did,  and  was  soon  notified  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  that  he  was  occupying  Mexican  territory  and 
must  leave.  On  his  refusal,  a  Mexican  force  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Americans  from  the  dis- 
puted strip.  This  brought  on  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resasca  de  la  Palma.  The  Americans  were  victorious  in  both 
battles,  driving  the  Mexicans  across  the  Rio  Grande  in  great  dis- 
order. These  battles  were  fought  in  May,  1846,  before  either 
nation  had  declared  war.  President  Polk,  on  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  two  battles,  sent  to  Congress  a  message  in  which  he  said 
that  "  a  state  of  war  existed  on  the  Rio  Grande."  Congress 
promptly  voted  men  and  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  (which 
was  assumed  to  exist),  without  a  formal  declaration  to  that  effect. 
General  Winfield  Scott,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  immediately  planned  for  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  To  General  Kearney  was  given  the  task  of 
conquering  New  Mexico  and  California  ;  General  Taylor  was  to 
operate  from  the  Rio  Grande ;  General  Scott  himself  was  to 
invade  Mexico  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz. 
General  Kearney  soon  got  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of 
New  Mexico,  without  opposition.  He  then  started  westward  for 
the  conquest  of  California,  but  before  he  reached  Los  Angeles, 
Colonel  John  C.  Fremont,  the  great  explorer,  had  gained,  by  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  navy,  full  possession  of  that  golden  prize. 
All  this  was  accomplished  before  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  but 
the  work  that  was  to  make  these  immense  territorial  conquests 
permanent  was  in  progress  in  other  parts  of  Mexico, 
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302. — Mexico  Invaded  by  Taylor. — General  Taylor 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico,  and  after  a  four  days'  stub- 
born fight,  he  captured  Monterey.  He  then  moved  south  as  far 
as  Saltillo,  but  here  he  was  compelled  to  halt,  as  General  Scott 
had  ordered  a  large  part  of  Taylor's  army  to  join  his  own  at  Vera 
Cruz.  General  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  commander,  now 
thought  he  saw  his  opportunity  to  destroy  the  little  army  left  with 
General  Taylor.  He  moved  with  a  force  of  over  20,000  men 
against  Taylor's  force  of  but  5,000  men,  stationed  at  Buena  Vista 
(Beautiful  View).  On  the  evening  of  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday  (1847),  Santa  Anna  demanded  of  "Old  Rough 
and  Ready,"  as  Taylor  was  called,  the  surrender  of  his  army;  but 
the  demand  was  refused.  The  next  day  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Four  Mexicans  to  one  American,  and  yet 
the  victory  was  with  the  smaller  number. 

303. — General  Scott  in  Mexico. — It  was  now  necessary 
for  Santa  Anna  to  hasten  away  to  the  south  with  his  shattered 
army,  in  order  to  meet  the  army  of  General  Scott,  moving  by  the 
way  of  Vera  Cruz.  After  a  nine  days'  bombardment,  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  the  Americans.  At  the  mountain  pass 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  Scott  won  a  brilliant  victory.  B}^  this  victory 
the  road  through  the  mountains  to  the  healthful,  beautiful  table- 
land of  Mexico  was  opened  to  the  American  army.  Nothing  of 
importance  obstructed  the  march  of  the  Americans  until  near  the 
city  of  Mexico,  where  were  fought  several  severe  battles,  all 
American  victories. 

304. — Treaty  of  Peace  and  Territory  Gained.— The 
middle  of  September,  1847,  found  General  Scott  and  his  army  in 
posseSvSion  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  practically  closed  the  war, 
though  the  treaty  was  not  signed  until  February,  1848;  the  actual 
fighting  had  continued  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  every  battle  the  Americans 
were  victorious  against  larger  numbers,  sometimes  very  much 
larger.  By  the  treaty  that  closed  the  war,  the  United  States 
gained  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  southern  boundary.  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  all  that  great  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  northward  to  the  parallel  42  degress  (the 
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north  line  of  California)  became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  paid  Mexico  $15,000,000  for  this  territory,  which 
was  really  gained  by  conquest;  this,  with  the  private  debts 
assumed  by  the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly  $19,000,000. 

As  the  French  and  Indian  War  became  the  military  training 
school  for  the  Revolutionary  conflict  that  followed,  so  now  the 
war  of  1846-7  gave  opportunity  for  that  practice  in  actual  war 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  tremendous  conflict  of  1861-5.  Most  of 
the  leading  generals  on  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War  gained  their 
experience  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  generals  of  the  Mexican 
War  were  either  dead,  or  too  old  to  aid  much  on  either  side  of  the 
greater  conflict;  the  lieutenants,  captains,  majors  and  colonels  of 
the  Mexican  War  became  the  leading  officers  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  the  Mexican  War  the  people  of  the  south  gained  all  that  they 
desired,  viz.,  more  slave  territory;  but  in  gaining  what  seemed  a 
great  victory  for  slavery,  influences  were  so  vSet  to  work 
that  the  very  institution  of  slavery  itself  was  finally  overthrown. 
Texas  was  the  last  slave  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Exercise  on  Map  of  Mexico. 

Trace  General  Taylor's  line  of  march,  naming  the  battles  and 
objects  of  interest.  In  like  manner  trace  General  Scott's  route. 
Scott's  battles  near  the  city  of  Mexico  w^ere  south  and  west  of  the 
city.  Why?  Name  these  battles.  What  volcano  near  the  city 
of  Mexico?  Santa  Anna  met  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista  on  February 
23,  1847,  and  Scott  at  Cerro  Gordo  April  18,  1847.  How  far 
must  the  Mexicans  move  in  order  to  do  this  ?  How  many  days 
between  the  two  battles  ?  How  far  is  Vera  Cruz  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  by  Scott's  route?  How  many  miles  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  Mexico  city  ? 
Mexico  claimed  what  river  as  her  northern  boundary  ?  [Read 
Cortes 's  Accoimt  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  No.  35,  Old  South 
Leaflets.] 

305. — Discovery  of  Gold  in  California. — During  the 
same  month  that  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  gold  was  discov- 
ered in  California.  Workmen,  while  digging  in  a  mill-race  for 
Captain  Sutter  on  a  branch  of  the  Sacramento  River,  saw  glitter- 
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ing  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand.  Soon  gold  was  found  in  other 
localities  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  By  the  spring  of  1849, 
thousands  of  fortune- seekers  were  on  their  way  to  this  land  of 
gold.  They  went  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  over  the  plains  and  mountains  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  With  the  Americans  came  also  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

306. — Taylor's  Administration. — In  the  midst  of  the 
gold  fever  came  the  presidential  election.  General  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, the  hero  of  Buena  Vista,  was  elected  President  by  the  Whig 
party,  and  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1849. 

Before  California  could,  by  the  usual  methods,  be  organized 
by  Congress  into  a  territory,  she  had  called  a  convention  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  and  with  this  constitution  was  knocking 
at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admission  as  a  state.  This  constitu- 
tion excluded  slavery  from  the  new  state.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion to  giving  California  statehood,  but  the  south  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  a  slave  state.  In  order  to  gain  slave  territory 
our  nation  had  been  led  into  a  war  with  a  weaker  neighbor  ;  but 
here  was  a  magnificent  free  state  as  the  outcome  !  It  was  more 
than  the  slave  power  could  endure.  There  were  bitter  discus- 
sions in  Congress  over  the  free  state  clause  in  the  California  con- 
stitution. Threats  of  secession  were  freely  made  by  the  south  if 
California  were  admitted  as  a  free  state. 

307. — Compromise  Act  of  1850. — Henry  Clay,  the  great 
pacifier,  again  came  forward  with  a  compromise  measure.  After 
several  months'  discussion  of  the  bill,  each  part  being  discussed 
and  voted  upon  separately,  the  Compromise  Act  of  18^0  became  a 
law.  The  most  important  provisions  of  this  act  were  as  follows: 
I ,  California  was  admitted  as  a  free  state  ;  2 ,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  were  organized  into  territories  with  no  mention  of  slavery ; 
3,  a  payment  by  the  national  government  of  $10,000,000  to  Texas 
in  purchase  of  her  claims  to  a  part  of  New  Mexico  ;  4,  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  abolished  ;  5,  the  *'  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law  "  was  passed.  By  this  law,  any  slave  fleeing  from 
bondage  could  be  arrested,  even  if  found  in  a  free  state,  and 
returned  to  his  master.     Because  of  the  number  of  provisions  in 
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these  compromise  measures,  the  whole  is  known  as  the  "  Omnibus 
Bill." 

The  Fugitive-Slave  Law  aroused  great  opposition  in  the  free 
states.  This  law,  though  so  bitterly  denounced,  was  simply  put- 
ting into  legal  form  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
required.     See  Article  IV.,  Section  2,  Paragraph  3. 

The  execution  of  the  law  in  the  northern  states  caused  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  to  grow  rapidly. 

While  the  "  Omnibus  Bill"  was  under  discuSvSion,  but  before 
it  became  a  law,  President  Taylor  died;  he  had  held  the  presi- 
dential office  a  little  longer  than  sixteen  months. 

Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  now  became  President  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


I.      GE:NE;RAI,   progress  of   the  nation — 1 840-1 860,  20  YEARS. 


I  I.      ADMINISTRATIONS   OF  FILLMORE,  PIERCE  AND  BUCHANAN- 
1850-186 1,    II    YEARS. 


Historic  Readings: — The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (see  Appendix  for 
Authors).  Ridpath's  U.  S.  History,  Chapters  58-60.  Ellis's  Epochs  in  His- 
tory, Invention  of  the  Telegraph.  For  General  Reference — Pickard's /{?///- 
ical  Parties.  Anti-Slavery  Agitations,  1832  and  Afterwards:  Wilson,  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  I.  165-88,  248-73  ;  Von  Hoist, 
Constitutional  History,  II.  80-7,  219-36 ;  Arnold,  Lincoln  afid  Slavery,  38. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1854:  Greeley,  American  Conflict,  I.  225-35;  Wil- 
son, Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  II.  378-405  ;  Arnold, 
Lincoln  and  Slavery,  48-63  ;  Bryant,  U7iited  States,  IV.  406-8 ;  Lossing, 
United  States,  519-21.  The  Kansas  Struggle,  1854-61:  Arnold,  Lincoln 
and  Slavery,  64-6,  98-100  ;  Greeley,  American  Conflict,  I.  235-51  ;  Wilson, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  II.  462-77,  496-507,  534-65  ; 
Bryant,  United  States,  IV.  410-32.  The  Dred  Scott  Case,  1856:  Wilson, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  II.  523-33,  640-1  ;  Greeley, 
American  Conflict,  I.  251-64:  Arnold,  Lincoln  and  Slavery,  101-3  ;  Bryant, 
United  Slates,  IV.  347. 

Poems: — Whittier's  "■Ichabod,''  and  his  ''The  Hunters  of  3Ten;''  also, 
*' Brown  of  Ossawatomie  ;''  Lowell's  "7b  JV.L.  Garrison  "  and  his  ''Wen- 
dell Phillips.'' 

Biography:— Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Wendell  Phillips,  Seward, 
Morse. 

Fiction.— Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Eggleston's  "The 
Graysons. 
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308.— Grow  th  of  Territory.— Five  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  the  United  States  bought  of  that  country 
the  Mesilla  valley,  south  of  the  Gila  River,  known  as  the  Gads- 


PUHCM 


RATIO   OF   THE   AREAS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


den  Purchase.  The  price  paid  was  $10,000,000.  From  1845  to  1853 
was  an  era  of  remarkable  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States. 
The  accessions  were  as  follows  :  (i)  Texas  in  1845,  (2)  the  Ore- 
gon Country  by  treaty  in  1846,  (3)  the  Mexican- War  cessions  in 
1848,  and  (4)  the  Gadsden  Purchase  in  1853.     Excluding  Alaska, 
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this  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  but  little  short  of  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  this  country 
at  the  present  time,  including  Alaska.  The  area  of  our  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  is  nearly  900,000  square  miles  ;  another 
state  of  the  size  of  New  Jersey  would  bring  it  nearly  to  that  num- 
ber. Texas,  the  Mexican- War  cessions  and  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase— all  originally  a  part  of  Mexico — have  an  area  somewhat  in 
excess  of  900,000  square  miles.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  has  an 
area  also  of  a  little  more  than  900,000.  These  three  divisions  do 
not  include  the  Oregon  Country,  which  has  an  area  equal  to  the 
famous  Northwest  Territory.  These  four  sections,  having  an  area 
of  3,000,000  square  miles,  include  all  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  Alaska  Purchase. 

309. — Admission  of  Slates  West  of  the  Mississippi 
River. — From  Louisiana  Purchase: — Louisiana  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  early  as  1 8 1 2 .  The  other  states  for  a  time  followed 
more  slowly.  In  1821  Missouri  was  admitted  after  a  three  years' 
struggle  over  the  slavery  question.  Arkansas  entered  the  Union 
fifteen  years  later,  in  1836.  Iowa  was  admitted  as  a  state  in 
1846,  Minnesota  in  1858,  Kansas  in  1861,  Nebraska  in  1867, 
Colorado  in  1876  (the  "Centennial  State").  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Montana,  were  all  admitted  in  1889,  and  Wyoming 
in  1890.  The  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  that  do  not  now  belong  to  the  sister- 
hood of  states.     [See  Historical  monument.] 

From  Causes  and  Results  of  the  Mexican  War: — Texas  came 
into  the  Union  in  1845,  and  following  the  Mexican  War  were 
California  in  1850,  Nevada  in  1864,  Utah  in  1895.  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  still  remain  as  territories.  From  the  Oregon  cession 
we  have  Oregon  in  1859,  Washington  in  1889,  and  Idaho  in  1890. 

310. — Inventions. — The  19th  century  is  the  blooming 
period  of  inventive  genius.  Not  in  all  the  ages  was  there  such 
material  progress  as  in  the  passing  century.  The  first  half 
was  a  period  largely  of  mechanical  inventions.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  application  of  steam-power  as  used  by 
steamboat  and  railway,  the  invention  of  the  power  loom, 
the   spinning-jenny   and  the  cotton-gin.      But   the  second   half 
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of  this  century  brings  us  to  a  new  line  of  inventions,  those 
clustering  around  the  electric  force. 

The  Electric  Telegraph. — Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  has  the 
honor  of  this  most  wonderful  and  useful  invention.  In  1844  the 
first  telegraph  line  was  built  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
a  distance  of  40  miles.  To  aid  in  its  construction.  Congress  had 
appropriated  $30,000  under  much  opposition  and  ridicule.  The 
telegraph  proved  a  success;  the  wisdom  of  the  scoffer  was  turned 
into  the  folly  of  a  doubter.  The  first  message  vSent  over  the  line 
was  dictated  by  a  young  lady  as  a  special  favor  from  Prof.  Morse; 
it  was  a  most  appropriate  one:     "  What  hath  God  wrought!' ' 

The  Democratic  convention  that  nominated  James  K.  Polk  for 
President  was  held  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1844.  Several  messages 
of  a  political  nature  were  transmitted  between  the  two  cities. 
This  was  the  first  use  of  the  telegraph  for  business  purposes. 
Delegates  returning  from  the  convention  as  they  stepped  from  the 
cars  in  Washington,  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  news  of  what 
they  had  done  at  Baltimore  had  outrun  by  telegraph  the  swift 
moving  steam-car. 

Sub-Marine  Cables. — A  few  years  later,  sub-marine  telegraph 
cables  began  to  be  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  By  the 
energy  and  wisdom  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  Atlantic  cable  was, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  successfully  laid,  thus  con- 
necting Europe  and  America.  Over  continents  and  under  seas 
comes  the  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  means  of  the 
great  printing  presses  of  our  day,  this  gathered  news  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  multitudes  in  every  corner  of  our  great  country. 
Thousands  of  active  brains  and  skillful  hands  have  contributed 
to  the  production  of  one  issue  of  the  daily  newspaper.  **A11 
the  news  for  two  cents." 

The  Telephone. — Sound-waves  are  made  to  produce  electric 
pulsations  along  a  wire,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  these 
electric  pulsations  in  turn  reproduce  the  original  sound-waves. 
The  instrument  by  which  this  is  done  is  called  the  telephone. 
During  our  centennial  year  (1876)  this  wonderful  invention  was 
first  made  known  to  the  world.  The  microphone  is  an  instrument 
closely  allied  to  the  telephone.     It  is  an  instrument  by  which, 
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with  the  aid  of  the  telephone,  sounds  may  be  magnified.     It  is  to 
the  ear  what  the  microscope  is  to  the  eye. 

Exercise  on  Map  of  Territorial  Growth. 

Name  the  thirteen  original  states.  There  are  now  sixteen 
occupying  the  same  territory;  name  the  other  three.  Why  and 
when  was  each  separated  from  the  original  state  ?  What  was  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution?. 
What  states  w^ere  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory  ?  What 
state  claimed  Kentucky  and  why  ?  Tennessee,  and  why  ?  Mis- 
sissippi, and  why  ?  Alabama,  and  w^hy  ?  Why  did  Virginia, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  claim  a  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  ?  What  part  did  each  claim  ?  [See  chart  under  Chapter 
XXI.]  Give  an  account  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  How  many 
states  in  part  or  in  full  have  been  carved  from  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase ?  From  whom,  and  when  was  Florida  purchased  ?  How 
and  when  did  Texas  become  a  part  of  the  Union  ?  How  and 
when  did  the  Oregon  Country  become  a  part  of  the  Union  ?  To 
whom  should  we  give  great  credit  for  saving  this  Oregon  Country 
to  the  Union  ?  Why  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  ?  What  states  and  territories  are  included  in  the  territory 
obtained  from  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  War  ?  What 
was  the  Missouri  Compromise  line?  Trace  it.  How  far  west  did 
it  extend  ?  Why  did  it  not  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  W^hat 
was  the  r^«/ "Mason  and  Dixon's  line?"  Was  the  Ohio  River 
ever  called  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line?  "     If  so,  why  ? 


The  Phonograph  is  what  the  w^ord  implies,  a  method  of  writing 
by  sound.  The  electric  light,  the  dynamo  and  the  electric  motor  are 
all  the  results  of  applying  the  electro-motive  force  in  such  a  w^ay 
as  to  produce  light  or  to  drive  machinery,  as  man  may  choose. 

Edison. — Most  of  these  inventions  are  of  very  recent  date, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  is  probably  the  greatest  inventive  genius  of 
this  most  inventive  age.  While  he  did  not  originate  all  of  the 
electrical  appliances,  his  name  is  associated  with  most  of  them, 
either  as  the  original  inventor,  or  in  connection  with  some 
improvements. 
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*  Not  a  part  of  Louisiana  Purchase. 
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Exercises  on  Chart  of  Territory  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

The  dark  background  has  reference  to  the  country  before  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  unshaded 
parts  represent  the  territorial  relation,  and  the  Hght  shading,  or 
lining,  statehood.  The  width  of  the  chart  marks  the  period  from 
1783  to  1896,  113  years.  The  different  dates  are  indi^cated  at  the 
top  of  the  chart  and  in  the  different  belts.  The  width  of  these 
zones  indicates  the  relative  area  of  the  different  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  To  illustrate  the  uses  that  may  be  made  of 
the  chart,  we  will  trace  Colorado.  Tracing  from  the  right  toward 
the  left,  we  find  that  Colorado  has  been  a  state  since  1876;  that 
it  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  186 1;  that  it  was  created  from 
territory  taken  from  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Kansas  and  Nebraska; 
that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  a  part  of  the  Mexican  domin- 
ions; that  we  acquired  the  same  by  the  treaty  of  1848,  as  the 
result  of  the  Mexican  War;  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were 
organized  as  territories  in  1850.  (This  was  a  partial  result  of  the 
famous  "Compromise  of  1850.")  Returning  to  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  we  find  that  they  were  both  organized  as  territories  in 
1854  (the  result  of  the  famous  "Kansas-Nebraska  Bill");  that 
these  two  states  were  once  a  part  of  the  great  Indian  Territory 
(unorganized) ;  that  they  were  once  a  part  of  the  Missouri  territory ; 
that  this  territory  included  all  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  except 
Louisiana;  finally  that  Colorado  includes  a  part  both  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  and  of  the  Mexican  cessions.  In  like  manner  the 
territorial  history  of  each  state  may  be  read,  but  with  one  caution 
— the  names  marked  with  a  star  (*)  represent  states  7iot  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  their  position  would  naturally 
lead  one  to  suppose.  The  territory  of  Michigan,  and  later  of 
Wisconsin,  for  two  years  each,  extended  westward  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Missouri  River.  Does  the  chart  show  these  facts  ? 
How  much  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  in  1853?  How  much  in  1800?  What 
part  was  the  first  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  ?     When  ?     Of  whom  ?     To  whom  did  this  belong  previous 
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to  1800?  To  whom  from  1800  to  1803?  Had  France  claimed 
this  country  before  ?  If  so  when  did  she  lose  it  ?  On  what  had 
she  based  her  claims  ?  When  did  the  Oregon  country  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  ?  Who  had  claimed  it  before  ? 
Was  the  Nebraska  Territory  ever  any  part  of  the  Oregon 
country  ?  Was  Wyoming  ?  Wyoming  was  taken  from  what  two 
territories  ?  (For  a  year  or  so  Idaho  included  this  territory  also, 
as  shown  on  the  chart.)  How  long  did  Spain  hold  possession  of 
what  is  now  the  south-western  part  of  the  United  States  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  date  1521?  Of  1821?  Texas  was  once 
a  part  of  what  repubUc  ?  How  long  did  she  remain  so  ?  How 
long  was  Texas  an  independent  republic  ?  When  did  she  enter 
the  Union?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  date  1848  ?  Of  1845  ? 
Of  1850?  Of  1853  ?  What  state  has  the  greatest  area  ?  Which 
is  next  in  area  ?  The  smallest  in  area  ?  Name  the  five  largest 
states  in  order  of  their  size. 

These  exercises  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  always 
with  chart  in  view. 

311. — Invention  an  Evolution. — The  exact  dates  of 
most  inventions  cannot  be  given.  An  invention  is  an  evolution 
of  an  idea.  Some  one  expresses  the  germ  thought  in  a 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  is  thus  usually  known  as  the 
inventor;  but  long  investigation  by  others  has  preceded  this, 
and  many  improvements  follow.  Compare  Watt's  first  steam- 
engine  with  the  famous  Corliss  of  the  Centennial  exposition, 
Fulton's  first  steamboat  with  the  Cunarder  that  plows  across  the 
Atlantic,  Stevenson's  first  invention  with  that  thundering  thing 
of  beauty,  the  locomotive  that  now  speeds  across  the  American 
continent,  McCormick's  first  reaper  with  the  modern  self  binding 
harvester.  Before  Watt,  before  Fulton,  before  Stevenson,  before 
McCormick,  before  Morse,  before  Edison  and  Bell,  there  were 
the  long  study  and  preparation  by  others  that  made  possible  these 
successful  men. 

312. — Modern  Farming. — Men  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  well 
remember  when  small  grain  was  cut  with  the  scythe  or  the 
"cradle,"  and  bound  by  hand.  The  first  invention  that  revolu- 
tionized the  method  of  grain-raising  was  the  McCormick  reaper. 
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In  1 83 1  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  a  boy  on  an  interior  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia, built  mostly  with  his  own  hands  the  first  practical  reaping 
machine.  There  are  few  inventions  that  have  done  so  much  to 
lighten  labor,  and  that  have  been  such  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  America  as  has  the  reaper.  In  1878  Mr.  McCormick 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
"having  done  more  for  the  cause  of  agriculture  than  an}-  other 
living  man."  By  gradual  development  of  the  reaper  the  grain 
is  now  cut  and  bound  by  one  machine. 

Large  numbers  of  inventions  and  improvements  have  made 
farming  much  less  a  drudgery  than  formerly  and  more  profitable 
and  pleasant.  In  the  near  future,  when  the  farmer  shall  have 
his  daily  mail  delivered  at  his  door,  when  he  shall  have  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  the  telephone,  when 
he  shall  have  either  an  electric  or  a  macadamized  road  over 
which  to  travel,  the  farm  will  no  longer  be  a  place  of  isolation. 

313. — Domestic  Machinery. — The  home  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  inventor.  The  sewing-machine  came  about  the 
time  of  the  grain-reaper.  While  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  disputing  about  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  or  a 
slave  state,  the  spirit  of  invention  was  working  out  better  things 
for  the  house-wife  and  the  household.  Fifty  years  before,  the 
spinning-jenny  and  the  power-loom  had  lifted  much  from  her 
shoulders,  but  still 

"With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat     *  *  *  -5^  *  * 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread." 

To  Elias  Howe  is  due  the  honor  of  making  the  first  successful 
sewing-machine.  Its  steel-fingered  companion,  the  knitting- 
machine,  also  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  the  sewing- 
machine.  Many  other  inventions  of  more  or  less  value  have  come 
to  drive  drudgery  from  the  home,  but  the  sewing-machine  stands 
as  the  most  helpful  among  modern  inventions.  It  also  revolu- 
tionized shoemaking  and  kindred  industries. 

In  many  American  homes  may  be  found  persons  who  remember 
when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  steam-boat,  2i  frictio7i  match, 
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a  railroad,  a  telegraph,  a  sewing-machine,  a  harvester,  or  a 
mower.  Many  other  people  yet  in  middle  life  remember  the  first 
electric  light,  the  first  electric  street-car,  and  the  first 
telephone. 

314. — Anaesthetics. — Stupefying  drugs  have  been  known 
for  ages,  but  it  was  left  to  our  own  time  to  produce  safe  anaes- 
thetics to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  tortured  humanity.  Ether  had 
been  known  for  centuries,  but  Dr.  Morton,  of  Boston,  was  the  first 
to  bring  it  into  notice  as  an  anaesthetic  in  1846.  The  next 
year  chloroform  was  first  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Scotland. 
Other  anaesthetics  have  since  been  added.  Probably  no  branch 
of  human  knowledge  has  made  more  progress  during  the  last 
half  century  than  that  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

315. — Captain  John  Ericsson  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1803. 
America  is  proud  to  honor  him  as  her  adopted  son.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  screw  propeller,  which  now  drives  all  the  great 
ocean  steamers  and  warships  of  the  world.  Probably  there  is  not 
an  active  side-wheeler  in  the  American  navy  at  this  time.  His 
greatest  work  was,  perhaps,  the  invention  of  the  Mo7iitor.  This 
was  the  little  iron-clad  vessel  that  successfully  met  the  Confeder- 
ate iron-clad  Merrimac  2X  Hampton  Roads,  March  9,  1862.  This 
combat  revolutionized  modern  naval  warfare.  Captain  Ericsson 
died  on  the  eve  of  the  27th  anniversary  of  this  battle,  (March  8, 
1889).  But  we  must  stop  here  ;  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice 
the  photographic  art,  the  manufacture  and  usefulness  of  vulcanized 
rubber,  and  a  multitude  of  other  valuable  productions  of  science, 
discovery  and  invention. 

316. — American  Literature. — During  the  colonial  period 
America  had  no  literature  of  importance.  The  people  of  that  age 
were  too  much  occupied  in  other  pursuits  to  give  place  and  time 
to  the  production  of  pure  literature  ;  they  were  conquering  wild 
nature,  struggling  with  tyrannical  government,  and  formulating 
constitutional  law. 

But  with  the  New  Republic  came  new  Hterature.  In  the  very 
year  that  brought  peace  at  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence 
— 1783 — Washington  Irving,  America's  first  and  most  delightful 
prose    writer,  was  born.    James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  first    dis- 
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tinguished  American  novelist,  was  born  in  1789,  the  birth-year  of 
our  present  government.  William  Cullen  Bryant  the  first  of  that 
famous  group  of  American  poets,  was  born  five  years  later. 
Following  these  came  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  essayist  and 
poet ;  Nathaniel  Hawthoryie,  the  novelist  of  exquisite  taste  and 
pleasing  style  ;  then  came  the  poets,  John  G.  Whitiier,  Hemy 
JV.  Longfellow,  James  Russell  Loivell,  Oliver  W.  Holmes  and 
others  of  scarcely  less  note.  These  last  five  famous  writers  were 
all  born  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  Whittier 
and  Longfellow  were  poets  of  the  heart  and  home  ;  Holmes 
of  wit  and  humor.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  the  poet  of  wild  fancy,  and 
James  Russell  Lowell,  the  cultured  critic,  essayist,  poet  and 
statesman,  were  both  born  during  the  next  decade.  The  writings 
of  all  these  authors  are  standard  and  classic.  Their  names  are 
household  words  among  the  American  people.  The  later  American 
literature  has  expanded  to  such  vast  dimensions  and  the  authors 
are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  even  catalogued  in  this 
place.  Time  will  finally  select  that  part  of  our  modern  literature 
that  is  worthy  of  preservation . 

317. — Historians  of  America. —  William  Prescott  was  born 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  works  are  standard  on  the 
Spaniards  in  America  ;  these  are  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  The 
Conquest  of  Peril  ;  he  also  wrote  a  History  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
George  Bancroft,  born  in  1800,  is  the  author  of  an  extended  and 
standard  History  of  the  United  States.  Francis  Parkman, 
though  23  years  younger  than  Mr.  Bancroft,  may  yet  be  classed 
among  the  earlier  writers.  His  great  works  are  on  the  French  in 
America.  The  authority  for  many  historical  incidents  given  in 
this  history  are  based  upon  the  works  of  Parkman  and  Bancroft. 
fohn  Lothrop  Motley  was  younger  than  either  Parkman  or 
Bancroft,  but  his  was  the  delightful  task  of  giving  to  the  world 
a  history  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
and  a  History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

All  the  authors  here  given,  both  of  literature  and  history, 
have  "  fallen  asleep."  Holmes  and  Parkman  were  the  last  to 
lay  down  the  pen,  they  having  but  recently  passed  away.     Most 
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of  them  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Much  of  their  literary  work  was 
done  before  the  Civil  War. 

327.— The  Growth  of  the  Anti=Slavery  Sentiment.-- 

{See  Chart  of  Political  Parties.) — In  1831  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
issued  the  first  number  of  "The  Liberator,"  a  weekly  paper 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  slavery.  In  i86i,  thirty  years  later, 
the  first  gun  of  a  great  war  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter.  Thirty  years  is  a 
short  period  in  the  history  of  nations,  or  in  the  progress  of  moral 
and  intellectual  development;    but  in  this  matter,  great  results 

Mil. 
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were  accomplished  in  that  time.  Garrison  and  his  foUow^ers 
were  known  as  "  Abolitionists."  They  claimed  that  slavery  was 
a  crime  against  humanity,  that  slave-holding  was  a  sin,  that 
our  Constitution  upheld  slavery  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  compact 
with  the  powers  of  evil,  that  slavery  should  be  destroyed,  Union 
or  no  Union.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  north  were  in  sympathy 
wdth  Garrison  in  his  hostility  to  slavery,  but  unlike  him,  they 
believed  it  was  the  first  duty  to  preserve  the  Union.  They 
hoped  that  some  way  might  be  found  by  which  slavery  could  be 
abolished,  and  we  still  remain  a  united  people.     The  Abolitionists 
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were  cruelly  persecuted  even  in  the  free  north.  Garrison  him- 
self was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston  with  a  rope  around 
his  bod}^ ;  he  was,  with  much  difficulty,  rescued  from  the  mob 
by  officers  of  the  law.  Even  our  poet  Whittier  did  not  escape 
persecution.  None  but  men  of  the  strongest  will  and  of  the 
highest  moral  courage,  had  the  hardihood  to  openly  avow  them- 
selves  Abolitionists.      Wendell    Phillips    by    his    eloquence,    did 
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much  toward  creating  an  anti-slaver}^  sentiment  in  the  nation. 
"The  National  Anti-Slavery  Society"  was  organized  shortly  after 
the  nullification  act  of  vSoutli  Carolina.  A  large  number  of  societies 
auxiliary  to  this  was  soon  after  organized  throughout  the 
north.  But  with  all  these  efforts,  the  Abolitionists,  as  such, 
seemed  to  grow  in  number  very  slowly,  but  the  anti-slavery 
feeling  made  rapid  progress.  "In  the  fullness  of  time"  came 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  to  re-inforce  the  army  of  freedom.  In  this 
story  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  pictures  the  bright  and  the 
dark  side  of  slave  life  in  the  south.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  influence  of  this  book  on  the  masses  at  the  north. 
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328.— "The  Under=Ground  Railroad."— The  determined 
effort  of  the  south  to  extend  slavery,  and  to  strengthen  it  in  the 
nation,  had  the  effect  to  arouse  a  counter-influence  in  the  north. 
The  Fugitive-Slave  Law  was  forced  upon  the  north  in  order  to 
fix  more  firmly  the  slave  power  in  the  nation.  By  this  law,  free- 
men of  the  north  were  forbidden  to  feed  or  shelter  any  person 
suspected  of  being  a  run-a-way  slave.  Slavery  a  few  hundred 
miles  away  ma}^  not  arouse  much  sympathy,  but  this  law  brought 
home  to  the  consciences  of  these  men  the  evils  of  slavery.  Many 
thought  it  better  to  be  loyal  to  humanity  rather  than  to  obey 
cruel  laws.  Many  slaves  were  aided  in  their  flight  for  freedom 
by  the  "Under- Ground  Railroad."  A  slave  fleeing  from  bondage 
would  be  concealed  and  fed  by  a  friend  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  would  be  carried  a  few  miles  further  on  his  way,  w^here 
again  he  would  be  cared  for,  and  so  it  would  continue  until  he 
reached  the  Canada  line,  where  even  the  power  of  the  United 
States  could  not  reach  him.  Many  of  the  free  states  passed  what 
were  known  as  "Personal-Liberty  Laws."  These  laws  were  in 
opposition  to  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  and  were  for  the  protection 
of  the  negroes  of  the  north,  and  also  for  those  citizens  who  saw 
fit  to  aid  negroes  fleeing  from  slavery. 

Congress  made  rules  refusing  to  receive  any  more  anti-slavery 
petitions.  This  is  known  as  the  "denial  of  the  right  of  petition," 
and  was  in  open  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. John  Quincy  Adams  after  holding  the  presidential  office 
was  sent  to  Congress  for  several  terms,  and  until  his  death,  as  a 
Representative  from  Massachusetts.  While  in  Congress  he  w^as 
the  brave  champion  of  the  right  of  petition.  Regardless  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  continued  to  present  all 
the  anti-slavery  petitions  sent  him.  Anti-slavery  publications 
were  excluded  from  the  United  States  mails;  this  of  course  was 
an  outrage  upon  a  free  people. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  became  the  "Liberty  Party"  and 
nominated  candidates  for  President  in  1840  and  in  1844.  After 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  the  Anti  Slavery  party  became  more 
aggressive.     The  union  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Democrats  with  the 
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Liberty  party  formed  the  "Free-Soil"  party,  under  the  rallying 
cry  of  "Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men". 
In  the  presidential  canvass  of  1848,  Ex- President  Van  Buren  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Free-Soilers.  In  1852,  John  P.  Hale  was 
their  candidate.  In  these  four  presidential  elections,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  candidates  received  but  a  few^  thcmsand  votes  each.  In 
1856  the  union  of  the  anti-slavery  Whigs  and  the  Free-Soilers 
formed  the  Republican  party  with  John  C.  Fremont,  the  "Path- 
finder," as  their  candidate.  This  w^as  the  first  election  in  which 
the  slavery  question  was  made  an  issue  by  either  of  the  two  lead- 
ing parties. 

329.— President  Fillmore.— In  July,  1850,  President  Tay- 
lor died,  and  Vice-President  Millard  Fillmore  became  President. 
Many  of  our  statesmen  hoped  and  believed  that  the  slavery  agi- 
tation w^as  put  to  rest  by  the  compromise  measures  known  as  the 
"Omnibus  Bill,"  but,  as  we  have  seen,  many  northern  people 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  P^ugitive- Slave  Law^  while  the  south 
was  persistent  in  its  efforts  to  add  more  slave  territory.  A  party 
of  fHibusters  with  Lopez  as  their  leader  invaded  Cuba  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  about  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The 
expedition  proved  a  failure.  Lopez  was  captured  and 
executed  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  This  occurred  while 
Fillmore  was  President.  Later,  during  a  part  of  the  next  two 
administrations,  William  Walker  made  different  attempts  in 
Nicaragua,  with  the  hope  of  making  the  Central  American  states 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  increase  the  slave  territory. 
But  Walker  was  finally  captured  and  shot. 

330. — Franklin  Pierce  as  President. — In  1852  the  Whigs 
nominated  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  hero  of  two  w^ars,  for 
President.  Franklin  Pierce  w^as  the  Democratic  candidate. 
John  P.  Hale,  the  Free-Soil  candidate  received  no  electoral  votes. 
Scott  was  "snowed  under."  So  decisive  was  his  defeat  that  the 
Whig  party  passed  out  of  existence,  Scott  being  its  last  candidate 
for  President. 

The  Democratic  party  had  become  the  out-spoken  pro-slavery 
party,  while  the  Whigs  were  neutral  on  the  question.  The  anti- 
slavery  element  of  the  nation  had  not  yet  come  together.     Daniel 
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Webster  the  great  Whig  leader,  had  been  a  candidate  before  the 
convention  that  nominated  General  Scott,  bnt  before  the  election 
in  November,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Mansfield,  Massachusetts. 
Henry  Clay,  the  other  great  Whig  leader,  died  in  January  of  the 
same  year,  (1852).  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Democratic  leader, 
had  died  two  years  previous,  (1850),  but  his  doctrine  of  secession 
was  growing,  and  about  to  bear  bitter  fruit  in  a  bloody  war. 

331.— The  Kansas=IVebraska  Bill.— In  1854  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois,  brought  in  a  bill  organizing  the 
territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Tliis  is  the  famous  and 
fateful  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill.  By  its  provisions  the  people  ol 
each  territory  were  to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  freedom  or 
slavery  in  their  midst.  As  both  of  these  territories  lay  north  of 
latitude  36  degrees  and  30  minutes,  this  bill  practically  repealed 
.  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  excluded  slavery  in  the  territory 
north  of  that  parallel  of  latitude.  The  plan  of  Douglas  was  known 
as  '  'Squal ter  Sovereignty."  It  was  shifting  the  question  of  slavery 
from  Congress  to  the  "squatter,"  or  settlers  of  the  new  country. 
This  bill  became  a  law  in  1854.  All  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  now  acted  together  for  the  first  time  with 
the  common  purpose  of  keeping  slavery  out  of  the  territories. 
They  were  at  first  called  "Anti- Nebraska  Men,"  but  soon  they 
were  organized  under  the  new  Republican  party.  The  new- 
party  claimed  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  already  within 
the  states,  but  did  claim  that  all  common  territory  of  the  nation 
was  free;  that  slavery  could  exist  only  when  laws  were  passed 
for  its  protection. 

332.— Kansas  Troubles.— By  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  the 
people  of  the  territory  were  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  or 
no  slavery.  The  only  way  open,  therefore,  was  to  push  free-soil 
voters  as  settlers  into  the  new  territories.  It  would  seem  that 
the  south  had  the  advantage  in  the  case  of  Kansas,  as  the 
slave  state  of  Missouri  lay  directly  in  the  line  of  westward 
migration.  But  the  people  of  the  north  were  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion.  Emigration  societies  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  free-state  men  to  move  to  Kansas,  and 
thus  vote  out  slavery.     Could  Kansas  be  made  a  free  state,  the 
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territories  to  the  north  and  west  of  it  would  be  shielded  against 
the  further  extension  of  slavery  in  that  direction  ;  hence  the 
struggle  over  this  state.  Through  the  energy  of  the  north  the 
free-state  men  soon  outnumbered  the  pro-slavery  settlers.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  pro- slavery  men  were  sent  to  Kansas  from 
Missouri,  not  as  permanent  settlers,  but  merely  to  remain  long 
enough  to  vote,  and  then  return  to  their  homes  in  Missouri. 
These  temporary  settlers  were  known  in  the  north  as  "Border 
Ruffians." 

A  state  of  war  existed  in  Kansas  for  several  years.  The  free- 
soilers  were  at  a  disadvantage,  as  both  Presidents  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  favored  the  pro-slavery  party  in  Kansas.  The  free- 
soil  settlers  had  to  fight  both  "Border  Ruffians"  and  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington.  Pierce  was  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Buchanan  from  Pennsylvania,  both  free  states,  but  these 
Presidents  did  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  south. 

333.— James  Buchanan  President. — In  the  midst  of  the 
Kansas  troubles  came  another  election  for  president.  John  C. 
Fremont,  who  had  so  brilliantly  won  the  state  of  California,  was 
the  candidate  for  the  new  Republican  party.  James  Buchanan 
who  had  been  the  United  States  Minister  to  England,  was  the 
Democratic  nominee.  The  American  party,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Know-nothing"  party,  nominated  Ex-President  Fillmore. 
The  immigration  of  so  many  foreigners  alarmed  man}^  native 
Americans,  and  to  counteract  the  political  influence  of  this  large 
foreign  element,  a  secret  political  societ}-  was  organized,  known 
as  the  American  party.  In  the  election  of  1856,  Fillmore  received 
eight  electoral  votes.  Buchanan  was  elected,  though  Freemont 
received  a  large  vote,  so  large  as  to  startle  the  south. 

No  peace  came  to  "Bleeding  Kansas"  through  this  election. 

334._The  Dred  Scoll  Decision.— Dred  Scott  was  the 
slave  of  an  army  surgeon  whose  home  was  in  Missouri.  His 
master  took  him  to  Illinois,  a  free  state,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years.  From  Illinois  Dred  went  with  his  master  to 
Minnesota  Territory,  where,  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  slavery 
was  prohibited.  In  due  time  the  surgeon  returned  to  his  home  in 
Missouri  with  Dred  still  as  his  servant.     Was  Dred  Scott  a  slave 
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after  having  been  taken  b}^  his  master  into  a  free  state  ?  He 
claimed  that  he  was  not,  and  appealed  to  the  courts  for  his 
freedom.  This  was  the  question  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  finally  called  upon  to  decide.  A  slave's  flee- 
ing to  a  free  state  did  not  liberate  him  from  bondage;  the 
Fugitive-Slave  Law  and  the  Constitution  both  denied  him  his  free- 
dom. If  a  slaveholder  could  take  his  slaves  to  a  free  state  and  still 
hold  them  in  bondage,  would  it  then  be  a  free  state  ?  The  Dred 
Scott  case  finally  reached  a  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1857. 
That  decision  was  to  the  effect  (i)  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  unconstitutional  and  therefore  of  no  effect;  (2)  that  Dred  Scott 
was  not  a  "citizen"  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  could 
not  therefore  bring  a  suit  at  law;  (3)  that  slaveholders  could  go 
from  one  state  to  another  and  take  their  property,  which  included 
their  slaves.  The  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  open  the  whole 
nation  to  slavery.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  effect 
of  law  until  overruled  by  another  decision,  or  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  Kansas  Frauds. — In  due  time  Kansas  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  A  convention  elected  by  the  most  outrag- 
eous frauds  met  at  Lecompton  and  formed  a  pro-slavery  constitu- 
tion and  asked  Congress  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  slave  state.  The 
President  and  the  southern  Democrats  were  in  favor  of  admitting 
the  state  under  the  lyecompton  Constitution,  thus  sealing  the 
fraud  fjy  their  approval. 

This  was  too  much  for  many  of  the  northern  Democrats; 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Douglas,  they  manfully  stood  up 
for  honest  dealing.  Kven  Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  a 
slave  state,  fought  admission  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 
Kansas  failed  at  that  time  to  enter  the  Union  either  as  a  slave  or 
a  free  state.  It  was  not  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  that  she  finally  entered  the  Union  as  a  free  state. 

335.— The  Political  Contest  of  I860.— In  1858  Douglas 
and  Lincoln  from  liUnois  were  the  candidates  for  United  States 
Senator.  These  two  great  men  held  joint-debates  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  These  debates  with  the  "Little  Giant",  as 
Douglas  was  called,  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a  national  reputation  and 
led  to  his  nomination  for  President  two  years  later. 
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In  i860  there  were  four  Presidential  candidates,  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  Republicans,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  north- 
ern wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  John  C.  Breckenridge  for  the 
southern  wing,  and  John  Bell  for  the  "Constitutional  Union" 
party.  The  last  had  no  platform  except  a  plea  for  the  Union. 
The  Republican  platform  claimed  that  freedom  was  the  natural 
condition  of  man,  that  .slavery  could  exist  only  under  special 
protection,  hence  the  territories  of  the  United  States  were  free 
until  made  slave  by  special  law.  The  Breckenridge  Democrats 
claimed  that  the  slaveholders  had  equal  rights  with  all  other 
citizens  of  the  Union  to  settle  with  their  property,  including 
slaves,  in  any  territory.  A  sovereign  state  only  could  exclude 
slavery. 

The  Douglas  Democrats  stood  logically  between  these  two 
extremes  by  holding  that  the  people  of  the  territory  should  deter- 
mine the  question  as  to  slavery  or  freedom.  But  they  placed 
themselves  with  the  Breckenridge  Democrats  by  pledging 
obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Constitutional 
questions.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision  had  made  all  territory  open 
to  slavery  in  harmony  with  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  Democrats  being  divided,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected 
President. 

336. — Synopsis    of    Events     from 
Lincoln. — 

First  Session  of  the  First  Congress; 
Washington  inaugurated  President; 
Cotton-gin  invented  by  Eli  Whitney;    - 
Wayne  defeats  the  Indians;       -         -         - 
The  Whiskey  Rebellion; 
Trouble  with  the  English; 
Jay's  Treaty  with  the  English; 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  passed; 
Trouble  with  France; 

Death  of  Washington;        .         -         -         - 
Capital  removed  to  the  City  of  Washington; 
War  with  Tripoli;      ----- 
Louisiana  Purchase;      - 1803 
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The  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition;    -         -         - 

Aaron  Burr's  Conspiracy; 

Foreign-Slave  Trade  abolished;  .         .         - 

Fulton's  First  Steamboat  ascends  the  Hudson; 

The  Embargo  Act;  _         .         .         _         _ 

First  Steamboat  descends  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers; 

Trouble  with  England — Little  Belt  and  President; 

Battle  of  Tippecanoe;     ------ 

War  between  the  United  States  and  England;     -  i8i 

Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit;  -         -         -         _ 

"Old  Iron  sides 's"  first  victory; 

Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie;        -         -  September  lo, 

Battle  of  Chippewa;  -----       j^ly    5, 

Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane;         .         -         -         _  July  25, 

The  City  of  Washington  burned  by  the  British;        August, 
Macdonough's  Victory  on  Lake  Champlain;         September, 
Defeat  of  the  British  at  Baltimore;     - 

Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Ghent  December  24,  Christmas  Eve; 
Battle  of  New  Orleans;      -         -         -         -  January    8, 

War  with  Algiers;  ------ 

Second  United  States  Bank  chartered; 

First  Seminole  War;      -         -         -         -         -         -         181 7- 

First  Steamboat  on  Lake  Erie,   "Walk-in-the- Water"; 

First  Steamboat  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 

Spain  cedes  Florida  to  the  United  States; 

Missouri  Compromise;  -         _         -         .         _ 

Mexico  gains  her  independence  of  Spain  and  becomes  a 

republic;  ._---.. 

Erie  Canal  opened;    ------ 

Death  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson;  July    4, 

First  modern  railway  open  for  use; 

Nullification  in  South  Carolina;     -         -         -         _ 

Deposits  removed  from  the  United  States  Bank; 

Texas  declares  her  independence  of  Mexico; 

The  Ashburton- Webster  Treaty  signed; 

Dr.  Whitman's  famous  ride  from  Oregon; 

First  Telegraph  from  Washington  to  Baltimore;    - 
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Mexican  War  begins;         -----  1846 

Battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Monterey,  etc. ;     -         -         -  1846 

Oregon  Treaty  with  England  signed ;         -         -  1846 

New  Mexico  and  California  seized  by  the  United  States;  1846 

Battle  of  Buena  Vista;       _         -         -         -         February  23,  1847 

Vera  Cruz  taken  by  Scott;     -         .         -         -         March  27,  1847 

Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo;  -----  April  18,  1847 
Battles  near  the  city  of  Mexico:    Contreras,    Churubusco, 

Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec;    Aug.   20  to  Sept.  14,  1847 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Mexico;        -         -         -         February,  1848 

Gold  discovered  in  California;              -         -         -  1848 

California  Compromise,  "The  Omnibus  Bill";  -  1850 
Republican  Party  organized;      -         -         -         -               1 854-1 856 

Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  passed;  -  -  -  _  1854 
The  Dred  Scott  Decision  by   the   vSupreme    Court   of   the 

United  States;           ------  1857 

John  Brown's  Raid  in  Virginia;         -         =         -     .  1859 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


I.INCOI.N  S   administration:       THK    civil   war ITS   CAUSKS. 


Parai,i,e;i,  Readings. 

Arnold,  Lincoln  aiid  Slavery,  140-201;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Slave  Power  in  America,  II.  689-704;  III.  1-210;  Greeley,  American  Con- 
flict, I.  299-497. 

General  Readings:  Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States,  Chap. 
LXII.  Read  Cheney's  Young  Jr'olks'  History  of  the  Civil  War,  Chap.  IV. 
and  V.     Also,  Coffin's  Drumbeat  of  the  Nation,  Chap.  I.  and  II. 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (continued).  Read  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er's  Exeter  Hall  (London)  Speech,  found  in  Abbott  and  Halliday's  Life  of 
Beecher,  pp.  523  et  seq. 

For  class  supplementary  readings:    Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Cou7itry. 

Fiction: — Trowbridge's  Cudjo's  Cave. 


337. — Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  President  March 
4,  1 861;  but  long  before  that  time,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
all  the  Gulf  states  had  seceded  from  the  Union.  As  early  as 
December,  i860,  South  Carolina  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion. In  February,  1861,  delegates  from  the  seven  seceded  states 
had  met  at  Montgomer}-,  Alabama,  and  organized  a  government 
called  "The  Confederate  States  of  America,"  with  Jefferson  Davis 
as  President.  During  the  winter  between  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  inauguration,  efforts  had  been  made  to  patch  up 
a  compromise  hoping  thus  to  save  the  Union;  but  all  attempts 
failed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  thus  came  into  power  under  an  overshadowing 
war-cloud,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dissolving  Union.  President 
Lincoln  abhorred  war,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most  kindly  nature. 
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and  of  deepest  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity.  But,  for- 
tunately for  the  Nation,  with  this  gentleness  were  combined  a 
well-balanced  judgment,  and  a  most  uncompromising  firmness 
for  the  right. 

338.— The  Civil  Wan— T/ie  Causes.— The  causes  of  the 
Civil  War  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Remote  Causes, 

II.  Secondary  Causes,  and 

III.  Immediate  and  Positive  Causes. 

(I.)  Under  the  remote  causes  may  be  classed  all  those  influ- 
ences which  tended  to  lead  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  to  become  more  and  more  unlike,  thus  relaxing  that  bond 
of  brotherhood  necessary  to  a  strong  national  government.  This 
separating  tendency  grew  out  of  the  difference  (i)  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  early  settlers,  (2)  in  the  nature  of  the  climate,  soil  and 
productions,  and  (3)  in  the  conditions  in  regard  to  slave  labor. 

(II.)  Under  the  secondary  causes  come  all  those  irritating 
events  and  discussions  growing  out  of  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  in  the  Nation.  These  were,  (i)  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  slave  state;  (2)  the  admission  of  Texas  resulting  in 
the  Mexican  War;  (3)  the  Compromise  of  1850,  which  includes 
among  other  things,  the  (a)  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
state,  and  (b)  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law;  (4)  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
Bill,  which  includes  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise;  (5) 
the  Dred  Scott  decision;  (6)  the  Kansas  troubles;  (7)  the  Sumner 
outrage;  (8)  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  (9)  the  election  of  a 
Republican  administration  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President. 

(III.)  The  immediate  causes  were,  (i)  the  attempted  secession 
of  most  of  the  slave  holding  states,  and  the  organizing  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  (2)  the  seizing  of  the  United  States'  forts 
and  arsenals  in  the  south,  and  (3)  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 
■But  under  all  these  causes  lay  the  positive  cause  slavery,  in  the 
absence  of  which  there  would  have  been  no  Civil  War.  Associa- 
ted with  this  great  primal  cause,  was  the  theory  of  state  sover- 
eignty and  nullification. 

339. — Remote  Causes. — Some  Reasons  for  the  Differences 
between  the  People  of  the  North  and  the  South. — Though  the  south- 
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ern  people  in  their  support  of  slavery  placed  themselves  behind 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
they  were  wanting  in  those  attributes  of  character  which  go  to 
make  up  a  broad  and  generous  manhood  and  civilization.  They 
were  entangled  in  a  social  system  that  had  grown  up  among 
them,  and  had  its  roots  reaching  far  back  into  their  history. 
The  people  who  settled  these  two  sections,  the  North  and  the 
South,  though  both  of  English  origin,  were  quite  different. 

The  character  of  the  settlers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
stamped  itself  on  the  generations  following.  During  much  of 
this  century  there  was  great  religious  and  political  strife  in 
England . 

In  those  times,  not  to  conform  to  the  state  religion  was  thought 
to  be  disloyalty  to  one's  king  and  country.  Multitudes  in  differ- 
ent ages  have  had  their  fidelity  to  religious  convictions  tested, 
even  to  the  martyr's  death.  In  England,  the  Puritans,  the  Qua- 
kers and  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  different  times,  endured  perse- 
cution for  the  cause  they  believed  to  be  right.  The  Puritans  of 
England  sought  a  purer  system  of  faith  and  worship,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  religious  forms  of  the  established  church;  the  Cavaliers 
were  loyal  both  to  the  state  religion  and  to  their  king. 

The  Puritans  were  principally  from  the  middle  classes;  the 
Cavaliers  belonged  largely  to  the  aristocracy  and  nobility. 

The  representatives  of  these  two  elements  of  society  in  coming 
to  America  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  were 
separated  from  the  beginning  by  these  characteristics  and  relig- 
ious differences.  New  England  was  settled  by  the  Puritans, 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Quakers,  Maryland  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics; all  these  thus  sought  an  asylum  from  religious  oppression. 

On  the  other  hand,  Virginia  was  settled  largely  by  the  Cava- 
lier class,  mainly  for  financial  and  commercial  reasons.  This 
state  is  a  type  of  the  whole  South,  though  the  Carolinas  were 
somewhat  modified  by  those  who  came  from  France  and  Scotland 
to  escape  religious  persecution. 

The  North,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  combined, 
together  with  the  sturdy  character  of  the  people,  was  occupied 
by  small  farmers  and  manufacturers. 
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The  people  of  the  South  brought  with  them  from  England  the 
idea  of  large  estates,  and  the  climate  and  soil  aided  to  perpetuate 
this  idea.  The  North  became  a  manufacturing  community  in 
which  cities  and  schools  were  multiplied.  The  South  became 
agricultural  with  few  cities,  and  fewer  educational  advantages 
except  to  the  wealthy. 

The  Beginning  of  Slavery  i?i  America. — In  1619a  Dutch  trad- 
ing vessel  brought  some  negroes  to  Jamestown,  whom  they  sold 
to  the  settlers  for  slaves.  Thus  but  twelve  years  after  the  first 
settlement,  slavery  was  planted  in  America.  Here  was  sown  the 
germ  of  discord  which  brought  forth  bitter  fruit.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  near  Jamestown,  the  seed-bed  of  slavery,  was 
fought  some  of  the  most  desperate  battles  in  its  support;  that  a 
few  miles  distant  are  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Appomattox, 
all  associated  with  its  final  overthrow. 

In  contrast  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  North,  Harvard 
College  was  founded  but  seventeen  years  after  the  settlement  at 
Plymouth.  These  are  plantings  of  two  very  different  institu- 
tions— slavery  and  schools;  each  bore  its  corresponding  harvest. 
Slavery  spread  through  most  of  the  colonies,  but  slave  labor  was 
unprofitable  in  the  North,  and  gradually  died  out. 

Conditions  Favorable  to  Slave  Labor. — The  climate,  soil,  and 
products  of  the  South  made  large  estates  and  slave  labor  more 
profitable  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin  was  an  aid  in  the  same  line. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  until  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
Union  became  a  subject  of  strife.  The  struggle  occurred  when- 
ever a  new  state  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  or  a  new  terri- 
tory added  to  its  dominion.  Each  section  sought  to  obtain  the 
balance  of  power.  As  the  free  states  claimed  no  right  to  interfere 
with  slavery  already  existing  in  a  state,  the  conflict  was  necessarily 
over  the  admission  of  new  states  and  the  growth  of  territory. 

340. — Secondary  Causes. —  The  Missouri  Compromise. — 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Mississippi  River  was 
the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  but  Spain  held  the 
mouth  of  this  river.     Slavery  had  been  excluded  from  the  North- 
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west  Territory,  but  permitted  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  1803 
came  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

In  18 1 2  Louisiana,  a  part  of  this  purchase,  entered  the  Union 
as  a  slave  state.  When  in  18 19  Missouri  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  the  anti-slavery  people  objected. 
The  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  "Missouri  Compromise."  By 
this  bill  Missouri  was  admitted  as^  a  slave  state,  but  slavery  was 
to  be  forever  excluded  from  the  territory  north  of  36^^ — 30',  the 
southern  line  of  Missouri.  A  glance  at  the  map  wall  show  that 
at  that  time  most  of  the  territory  was  north  of  this  line.  This 
appeared  to  be  much  in  favor  of  the  North.  But  more  territory 
was  soon  added  to  the  constantly  increasing  possessions  of  the 
Nation,  causing  great  disturbance  to  its  peace. 

Admission  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War. — In  1845  T^exas, 
having  previously  gained  its  independence  of  Mexico,  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Union.  The  North  opposed  this  for  two  rea- 
sons: it  would  result  in  war  with  Mexico  and  would  add  more 
slave  states  to  the  Union.  Texas  was  admitted,  and  in  conse- 
quence came  the  Mexican  War.  As  a  result  of  this  war,  the 
United  States  acquired  all  that  large  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  south  of  Oregon.  By  a  treaty  with  England  in 
1846,  the  disputed  tract  of  Oregon  and  Washington  became  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  When  in  1850  California  applied  fo:  ad- 
mission as  a  free  state,  the  old  slavery  question  again  appeared. 
"The  Omnibus  Bill,"  which  included  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law, 
was  the  result. 

The  Fugitive- Slave  Law  aroused  much  bitter  feeling  in  the 
North.  From  this  time  the  ill-feeling  between  the  North  and  the 
South  grew  in  intensity.  In  1854  the  bill  organizing  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  into  territories,  and  permitting  the  slaveholder  to  take 
his  slaves  there,  became  a  law;  this  practically  repealed  the 
"Missouri  Compromise,"  as  some  of  these  territories  lay  north  of 
36°-3o'. 
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Exercise  on  the  Historical  Monument. 

The  "Monument"  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the 
slavery  question.  It  will  be  seen  (i)  that  the  slave  and  the  free 
state  columns  were  kept,  at  all  times,  of  nearl}^  the  same  height; 
(2)  that  the  Compromise  measures  of  1820  and  1850  are  the  "bind- 
ers" that  hold  together  these  two  columns;  (3)  that  Texas  was  the 
last  slave  state  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  (4)  that  the  Fugi- 
tive-Slave Law  was  given  in  exchange  for  free- California;  (5)  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the  North  had  the  advantage 
of  three  free  states.  The  people  of  the  South  had  hoped  to  bal- 
ance these  three  free  states  by  new  slave  states  to  be  carved  out 
of  the  territories.  But  when  they  failed  to  get  Kansas,  this  hope 
vanished.  The  victory  of  the  Republican  party  in  i860,  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  made  it  clear  that  the  last 
slave  state  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  Slavery  having  found 
its  limits  in  the  Union,  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  it  by  leav- 
ing the  Union.  The  effort  to  overthrow  what  had  been  so  care- 
fully constructed,  brought  on  the  Civil  War.  But  the  result  of  this 
war  was  to  place  a  "binder"  more  firm  and  lasting  than  those  of 
1820  and   1850.     Henceforth  there  is  but  one  column  of  states. 

By  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  the  "Missouri  Compromise"  was 
declared  unconstitutional;  slaves  could  now  be  held  in  any  terri- 
tory and  slave  owners  could  take  their  slaves  into  any  state  in  the 
Union  without  losing  their  right  of  property  in  such  persons. 

Kansas  Troubles. — By  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill  these  territor- 
ies were  open  to  slavery  if  the  inhabitants  should  so  decide;  Free- 
Soil  men  from  the  North  flocked  to  settle  Kansas  and  thus  vote 
out  slavery.  The  South  also  sent  its  representatives  and  war 
raged  between  the  Free-Soil  and  Pro -Slavery  settlers. 

Both  Presidents,  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  took  the  part  of  the 
Pro-Slavery  party  in  Kansas;  but  the  final  result  was  that  Kansas 
came  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state  The  Kansas  struggle  was 
but  the  picket  firing  of  the  greater  national  contest. 

The  Sum7ier  Outrage. — In  May,  1856,  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  made  a  two-days'  speech  in  the  Senate  on  what 
he  called  the  "Crime  against   Kansas."      This    great   effort    so 
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aroused  the  anger  of  the  Pro-Slavery  members  and  the  South  in 
general,  that  two  days  after  the  speech,  as  Mr.  Sumner  was 
quietly  writing  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate  chamber,  he  was  attacked 
by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  member  of  the  House  from  South  Caro- 
lina. The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  before  Mr.  Sumner  could 
rise  from  his  desk,  and  before  his  friends  could  come  to  his  res- 
cue, he  became  unconscious  from  the  heavy  blows  upon  his  head, 
inflicted  by  the  cane  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brooks. 

The  effect  of  this  cowardly  and  brutal  assault  was  to  intensify 
the  bitterness  already  existing  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
John  Brown. — Another  event  had  a  like  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ling  of  the  people.  John  Brown,  one  of  the  Kansas  Anti-Slavery 
settlers,  conceived  the  idea  of  immediate  freedom  of  the  slaves, 
and  gathering  a  small  company  of  both  black  and  white  men,  at- 
tacked the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Most  of  his 
aSvSOciates  were  killed  or  imprisoned,  and  he  was  captured,  tried 
and  hung  by  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  John  Brown's 
act  was  generally  condemned  by  the  people  of  the  North  as  well 
as  of  the  South,  though  a  few  in  the  North  considered  him  a  martyr 
to  freedom.  "John  Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
but  his  soul  goes  marching  on,"  afterward  became  a  war  song 
sung  by  the  Union  soldiers. 

Republican  Painty. — There  had  always  been  an  Anti-Slavery 
element  in  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  but  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  the  first  to  declare  openly  against  the  extension 
of  slavery.  The  Democratic  party  became  the  Pro-Slavery  party. 
When  in  i860  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  the  South 
was  ripe  for  secession.  By  the  long  struggle  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  the  South  had  become  so  frenzied  in  its  opposition 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  North,  and  the  infringement  upon  what 
it  considered  its  rights,  that  it  was  ready  to  follow  its  most  ex- 
treme leaders,  and  the  result  was  secession  and  war. 

Direct  Causks. 

341. — About  the  Constitution. — Our  Constitution  is  a 
compromise  between  two  conflicting  principles  of  government. 
Many  believed,  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  a  strong  central 
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government  would  be  the  better  and  safer;  they  would  leave 
to  the  individual  states  but  little  power.  Others,  with  Patrick 
Henry,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  this,  and  would  give  most  of  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  several  states,  leaving  only  limited, 
delegated  powers  to  the  national  government.  Neither  extreme 
was  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  as  adopted.  Neither  was 
probably  right,  as  it  has  proven  a  most  happy  compromise 
between  the  two  extremes.  Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution there  have  been  two  classes  corresponding  to  those  two 
ideas.  The  doctrine  of  nullification  and  of  secession  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  extreme  state-rights  theory.  The  idea  of  nul- 
lification and  of  secession  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
South.  It  became  a  more  fixed  political  creed  in  that  section 
through  the  teachings  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina. 
The  doctrine  of  secession  might  have  remained  a  mere  theory  of 
government,  had  not  the  great  question  of  slavery  brought  it 
into  prominence. 

The  Constitution  compromised  also  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  believed  that  American  slavery 
in  a  few  decades  would  die  a  natural  death.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  conditions  for  slave-labor  were  so  favorable  in  the  South  that 
there  grew  up  in  that  region  a  most  intense  feeling  against  all 
thought  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  But  by  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  public  opinion  in  all  the  more  civilized  commu- 
nities, outside  of  the  United  States,  had  become  strongly  opposed 
to  slavery.  We  find  that  in  i860  there  were  more  "human  chat- 
tels" in  the  United  States  than  in  all  other  civilized  nations  com- 
bined.    [See  map  No.  11,  page  115.] 

342. — Fort  Sumter. — The  new  power  in  the  South  prompt- 
ly took  measures  to  get  possession  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy- 
yards  and  other  property  of  the  United  States  within  the  borders 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  this  she  was  mainly  successful,  but  not 
all  important  posts  along  the  coast,  however,  were  surrendered. 
Fort  Sumter,  controlling  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
was  one  of  these.  Major  Robert  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  com- 
manded at  this  place.  Charleston  became  the  center  of  interest  to 
the  whole  Nation.     Finally  South  Carolina  demanded  the  surren- 
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der  of  Fort  Sumter.  President  Buchanan  refused.  After  due  pre- 
paration the  Confederate  authorities  ordered  the  attack  on  the  fort. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  inaugurated  President. 
The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  American  flag  by  the  Con- 
federates under  General  Beauregard,  on  the  morning  of  April  12, 
1 86 1,  made  war  inevitable.  The  boom  of  the  cannon  at  Fort 
Sumter  startled  the  North,  and  it  fully  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  war  was  in  the  land.  All  sections  were  aroused  to  immedi- 
ate action.  In  quick  succession  all  the  other  slaveholding  states, 
except  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  joined  the 
Confederacy.  These  states,  with  West  Virginia,  remained  loyal 
to  the  Union,  though  many  individuals  within  their  borders  joined 
the  Confederate  arm}^  Many  good  men  up  to  this  time  had  fears 
that  patriotism  in  America  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  when  oc- 
casion called  for  patriots,  they  came  in  ready  response.  Eighty 
thousand  from  the  free  states  alone  answered  Mr.  Lincoln's  call 
for  75,000.  Thus  commenced  the  Civil  War,  a  war  of  desperate 
fighting  and  terrible  suffering.  In  ordinary  war  between  two  na- 
tions, contention  ceases  and  peace  follows,  when  one  nation  finds 
that  it  is  unable  to  successfully  resist  the  other  ;  but  in  the  Civil 
War  it  was  a  life  and  death  struggle.  Were  the  South  successful 
in  leaving  the  Union,  other  sections  would  claim  the  same  right 
to  secede.  As  a  result,  a  few  decades  would  find  what  is  now  a 
proud  nation,  separated  into  numerous,  independent  states. 
Europe  and  South  America  would  thus  be  repeated.  Commercial- 
strife  and  standing  armies  jealously  watching  each  other  would 
be  the  result.  The  question  of  the  North  was,  shall  we  fight  it 
out  now  and  settle  the  strife  for  all  time,  or  shall  we  leave  it  for 
future  generations  to  determine?  If  the  Nation  survive,  the  Con- 
federacy must  die;  if  the  Confederacy  live,  the  Nation  would 
perish.  The  Confederacy  died,  and  with  it  slavery,  for  which  it 
fought. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE   CIVIL   war:      events   OF    1 86 1. 


ParalIvEIv  Readings. 


General  Readings  for  1861: — First  Bull  Run  Battle. — The  material 
for  collateral  reading  on  the  Civil  War  is  very  abundant;  there  is  danger  of 
confusing  the  mind  of  the  stvident  with  too  many  details.  The  few  topics 
for  suggested  readings  given  under  the  different  chapters  of  the  Civil  War 
may  be  found  in  The  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War.  The  same 
articles  are  also  found  in  the  Century  Magazine,  Vols.  29-35,  inclusive.  The 
numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  in  these  works  will  aid  much  in  giving 
a  vividness  to  the  incidents  of  the  war,  even  though  there  may  be  but  little 
actual  reading  done.  The  same  subjects  are  also  found  in  Coffin's  books, 
The  Boys  of  '61,  Drumbeat  of  the  Nation,  Redeeming  the  Republic,  and 
Marching  to  Victory. 

The  following  generals  have  given  their  personal  recollections  of  the 
Civil  War:  Union— U.  S.  Grant,  W.  T.  Sherman,  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  P.  H. 
Sheridan;  Confederate— J.  E.  Johnston  and  James  Longstreet. 


343, — How  the  Army  was  Organized. — As  we  are  to 

study  a  great  war,  it  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  the  terms  used,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. The  company  is  the  smallest  organized  unit  of  the  army. 
A  Captain  and  two  Lieutenants  are  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  company.  Ten  or  twelve  companies  form  a  regiment.  A 
Colonel,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  a  Major  constitute  the  officers 
of  a  regiment.  The  regiment  is  a  kind  of  family.  To  be  away 
from  the  regiment  meant  to  the  soldier  to  be  absent  from  home. 
From  three  to  five  regiments  were  placed  in  a  brigade,  with  either 
a  Brigadier-General  or  a  Colonel  commanding.     From  two  to  four 
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brigades  constituted  a  division,  commanded  either  by  a  Major- 
General  or  a  senior  Brigadier- General.  Usually  three  divisions 
formed  a  corps,  commanded  by  a  Major- General. 

The  army  was  not  divided  into  corps  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  as  it  grew  in  number  it  became  necessary  in  order  to 
skillfully  handle  so  large  a  body  of  men. 
Divisions  of  the  Army. — 

Army  Commander,  Senior  Major- General. 

Corps  "  Major- General. 

Division  "  Junior  Major- General. 

Brigade  *'  Brigadier  General. 

Regiment  "  Colonel. 

Company  "  Captain. 

Needs  of  an  Army. — An  army  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  shel- 
tered as  far  as  possible.  It  must  have  arms  and  ammunition. 
Its  sick  and  wounded  must  be  cared  for.  At  the  head  of  each 
department,  corresponding  to  these  needs,  is  an  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  men  of  his.  command  are  supplied  with 
what  is  necessary  in  his  department.  The  Quartermaster  and 
the  Commissary  supply  the  bodily  needs  of  the  men;  the  Ordin- 
ance officer,  the  arms  and  ammunition;  and  the  Medical  depart- 
ment cares  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  The  heads  of  these 
departments  compose  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  commanding 
officer. 

The  staff  are  the  assistants  of  the  commanding  officer.  Each 
has  his  special  duties  to  perform.  Each  is  held  responsible  for 
the  successful  execution  of  his  specific  duty. 

344. — Difficulties  in  Supplying  an  Army. — A  Union  or 
a  Confederate  army  rarely  numbered  less  than  forty  thousand 
men.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  several  times  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  supply  and 
manipulate  so  large  a  number  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
move  against  an  enemy  ever  ready  to  defeat  and  destroy.  Not 
only  the  men,  but  a  great  number  of  animals,  must  be  cared  for. 
It  would  take  at  least  four  thousand  six-horse  teams  to  supply  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  if  only  a  short  distance  from 
its  "base."     Besides  these,  the  horses  of   the  officers,  artillery, 
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and  cavalry,  and  a  long  train  of  ambulances  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  must  be  included.  These  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind 
if  we  would  fully  realize  the  difficulty  in  handling  a  large  army. 
In  order  to  be  supplied,  such  vast  bodies  of  men  must  move  along 
navigable  rivers  or  along  railroads.  The  ordinary  wagon  train 
can  supply  an  army  but  a  few  miles  from  its  base  of  supplies.  A 
knowledge  of  these  things  will  make  quite  clear  many  facts  of 
history. 

Napoleon  lost  his  great  army  of  nearly  half  a  million  men  in 
the  Russian  snows  because  he  had  moved  so  far  away  from  his 
base  of  supplies.  When  the  Russians  burned  Moscow,  he  had 
neither  shelter  nor  food  for  his  army.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River  were  of 
great  importance  in  all  the  intercolonial  wars,  as  well  as  in  our 
two  wars  wnth  England.  Before  the  time  of  railroads  these  navi- 
gable waters  formed  the  only  highway  by  which  armies  could 
march  to  and  fro  and  be  supplied.  The  difficulty  in  passing  that 
little  strip  of  land  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson 
River  caused  the  overthrow  and  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne. 

345.— Home  Life  of  a  Soldier. — Does  a  soldier  have  a 
home?  Yes,  or  something  that  takes  its  place.  He  must  have 
a  place  where  he  can  eat,  rest  and  sleep.  He  must  have  a  social 
hfe.  Even  amidst  the  constant  danger  and  the  tedious  duties  of 
camp,  his  is  not  necessarily  a  gloomy  life.  A  tin  plate,  a  tin 
cup,  a  case-knife,  and  a  part  ownership  in  a  frying-pan  and  ket- 
tle comprised  his  kitchen  utensils.  When  the  bacon  fries  and  the 
coffee  boils  (real  coffee,  which  the  northern  housewife  vainly 
tried  to  imitate  by  the  substitution  of  parched  w^heat  and  barley 
during  war  times),  he  transfers  his  meal  from  the  rail  fire  to  the 
table  of  his  invention  or  discovery,  and  eats  with  an  appetite 
born  of  labor  and  exposure.  His  dwelling  house  consisted  of  a 
half  ownership  in  what  "the  boys"  called  a  "dog  tent,"  which 
was  made  from  two  pieces  of  cloth  about  six  feet  square,  buttoned 
together,  and  drawn  over  a  horizontal  stick  which  rested  on  the 
crotched  ends  of  two  perpendicular  sticks  about  three  or  four  feet 
high.  Near  the  open  end  he  builds  his  fire,  and  dividing  his 
house  into  compartments,    he  makes   his  bed  of    knapsack  and 
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blanket,  and  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the 
weary.  When  on  the  march,  through  sun,  or  rain,  or  snow — 
snail  like — he  carries  his  house  and  furniture  with  him. 

Much  of  the  time  the  soldiers  had  insufficient  food,  and  that 
not  of  the  proper  kind.  When  in  camp  it  was  often  a  puzzle  to 
know  how  to  occupy  the  time.  Story-telling,  games  of  all  kinds, 
writing,  reading,  whenever  reading  matter  was  to  be  obtained, 
were  the  chief  occupations,  varied  by  mending  and  a  little  wash- 
ing occasionally. 

The  real  home  was  an  experience  of  the  past,  or  known  only 
in  the  dreams  of  the  night. 

346. — Preparations  for  War.— At  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter the  northern  people  realized  that  war  was  upon  them — a 
dread  reality.  Before  this  they  could  not  believe  that  the  South 
would  resort  to  so  extreme  measures.  Neither  section  under- 
stood the  other.  The  impetuous  South  believed  that  the  north- 
ern people  were  lacking  in  chivalry,  and  would  not  fight;  but 
beneath  their  apparent  stoicism  burned  the  fires  of  patriotic  zeal. 
Many  of  the  northern  people  did  not  favor  coercing  the  South, 
and  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  compelled  by  force  to  remain 
in  the  Union.     "Let  the  erring  sisters  go"  was  their  advice. 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  inaugural  address  said  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  states;  but  he  also 
declared  that  no  state  could  lawfully  withdraw  from  the  Union; 
and  that  his  official  power  should  be  used  "To  hold,  occupy  and 
possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government." 
This  meant  war  should  the  southern  states  persist  in  their  efforts 
to  secede. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for  troops  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  loyally  came  forward  to 
the  support  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  Union.  The 
extra  session  of  Congress  called  by  President  Lincoln  met  on  the 
4th  of  July,  and  by  this  time,  so  prompt  was  the  response  to  the 
call  for  troops,  the  Union  army  had  grown  to  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  mostly  three-year  volunteers. 
The  South  was  just  as  prompt  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Con- 
federate authorities. 
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347. — Why  the  South  was  better  prepared. — At  the 

beginning  the  South  was  much  better  prepared  for  war  than  the 
North.  The  southern  people  were  more  military  in  their  tastes 
and  training.  The  arsenals  and  navy-yards  in  the  South  were  all 
seized  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  great  naval  station 
at  Portsmouth,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  abandoned  after  most 
of  the  numerous  vessels  of  war  stationed  there  had  been  sunk. 
The  United  States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  burned  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Virginia  secessionists.  Immense 
stores  of  small  arms,  cannon,  foundries  and  large  quantities  of 
powder  fell  into  the  hands  of  southern  forces. 

President  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  War,  Floyd,  had  managed 
to  have  most  of  the  arms  stored  in  southern  arsenals  so  that  the 
North  had  but  one  arsenal  left,  that  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

348.— Strength  of  the  North.— The  North  was  much 
stronger  in  men  and  general  resources,  but  slower  to  act.  The 
South  being  an  agricultural  community,  sold  its  cotton,  sugar 
and  tobacco  to  Europe,  purchasing  in  return  such  manufactured 
articles  as  it  needed.  The  North  was  full  of  teeming  work-shops; 
the  northwest,  a  vast  store-house  of  food  products  and  mineral 
resources.  Soon  after  the  firing  on  Sumter,  President  Lincoln 
proclaimed  a  blockade  on  southern  ports  which,  if  successfully 
accomplished,  would  prove  a  heavy  blow  to  the  South,  as  it 
depended  on  Europe  for  many  things  necessary  for  its  convenience. 

349. — Hopes  of  the  South. — On  the  other  hand,  England 
and  France  must  have  the  cotton  from  the  South  to  keep  their 
looms  going.  For  this  very  reason  the  South  hoped  that  these 
two  nations  would  acknowledge  the  Confederacy  as  an  indepen- 
dent government,  and  furnish  them  aid  in  the  contest. 

"Cotton  is  king"  was  the  boast  of  the  Confederac}^  and  its 
hopes  of  recognition  and  aid  based  on  this  belief  continued  until 
the  last  year  of  the  war. 

While  England  and  France  did  not  acknowledge  the  Confed- 
erate states  as  a  nation,  they  did  recognize  it  as  a  belligerent 
power  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  war. 

There  was  great  suffering  among  the  manufacturing  classes  of 
England  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  but  they  were  loyal 
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to  the  free  North,  while  the  upper  classes  were  outspoken  in  favor 
of  the  South. 

3S0.— Military  Events  of  1861.— Within  a  few  hours 
after  the  first  call  for  troops  by  President  Lincoln,  regiments  from 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  on  their  way 
to  Washington. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  a  Massachusetts  regiment  reached  Baltimore. 
Here  it  was  attacked  by  a  mob  incited  by  southern  sympathizers 
in  the  city.  Several  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  regiment 
after  much  difficulty  was  able  to  take  the  cars  for  Washington. 
For  several  days  no  troops  were  permitted  to  pass  through  Balti- 
more for  the  relief  of  Washington.  But  General  Butler  with  the 
Massachusetts  6th  regiment,  and  other  forces,  passed  down  Ches- 
apeake Bay  to  Annapolis.  From  here,  repairing  the  railroad  as 
they  went,  they  marched  overland  to  Washington.  General 
Butler  soon  after  took  possession  of  Baltimore.  Union  troops 
now  pouring  through  the  city,  gathered  at  Washington,  securing 
it  from  immediate  danger. 

Fortress  Monroe,  between  the  James  and  the  York  Rivers, 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  still  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  troops,  but  was  at  this  time  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  troops  gathering  about 
it.     General  Butler  with  a  large  force  was  sent  to  reinforce  it. 

3S1. — West  Virginia. — A  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  refused  to  follow 
the  remainder  of  the  state  in  its  secession.  This  section  set  up  a 
government  of  its  own,  which  \A^as  afterward  admitted  as  a  state. 
The  seat  of  the  Confederate  government  was  removed  from  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  necessarily  making 
that  part  of  Virginia  between  the  capitals  the  principal  battle- 
ground of  the  war. 

General  George  B.  McClellan  had  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio.  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  commanded  in  West  Vir- 
ginia under  him.  By  the  close  of  July,  1861,  the  Confederate 
forces  were  all  driven  out  of  West  Virginia,  being  defeated  at  the 
battles  of  Rich  Mountain,  Cheat  River  and  Carrick's  Ford. 
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352. — Bull  Run. — By  the  last  of  June  a  force  of  40,000  men 
had  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  The  Union  troops 
had  taken  possession  of  ArHngton  Heights  in  Virginia,  opposite 
Washington,  this  being  the  home  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,  of  the 
Confederate  army.  This  position  and  Alexandria  further  down 
the  river  were  strongly  fortified.  The  northern  people  became 
impatient  at  what  they  considered  unnecessary  delay,  and  their 
cry  was  "On  to  Richmond."  They  did  not  understand  that 
40,000  undisciplined  men  hurriedly  brought  together  do  not  con- 
stitute an  army.  It  takes  time  to  create  an  effective  army.  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  a  general  of  the  war  of  18 12,  who  also  led  our 
troops  to  victory  in  Mexico,  was  still  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Union  army.  Scott  being  too  old  and  infirm  to  command  troops 
in  the  field.  General  McDowell  was  given  command  of  forces  to 
move  against  the  Confederates  stationed  behind  Bull  Run.  The 
battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  July  21st.  At  first  the  Union 
troops  were  successful,  and  up  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all 
seemed  to  be  in  their  favor,  but  a  panic  seized  them,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  army  fled  in  confusion  to  Washington.  This  disaster 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  North,  but  it  taught  a 
lesson  that  had  to  be  learned — that  this  war  was  to  be  no  holi- 
day affair.  Immediately  the  North  began  to  prepare  for  a  long 
and  bloody  war. 

General  McClellan  was  given  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Money  was  voted  by  Congress  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Half  a  million  men  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President;  but  it 
took  time  to  arm  and  discipline  these  troops,  and  Washington 
must  be  strongly  fortified.  This  was  the  work  of  the  east  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1861. 

353. — Missouri, — The  Legislature  of  Missouri  was  loyal  to 
the  Union,  but  its  Governor  made  every  effort  to  carry  the  state 
fo  the  Confederate  side.  He  called  for  50,000  troops  to  drive  out 
the  "invaders,"  the  invaders  being  the  loyal  Missourians  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  Union. 

General  Lyon  did  not  wait  for  the  Confederates  to  organize, 
but  drove  Governor  Jackson  from  Jefferson  City,  routing  his 
forces  at  Boonville.     In  August  Lyon  attacked  the  Confederates 
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at  Wilson's  Creek,  a  few  miles  south  of  Springfield.  Here  Lyon 
was  killed  and  the  Union  forces  driven  back. 

About  this  time  General  John  C.  Fremont  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  Union  forces  in  Missouri.  Karly  in  September 
Colonel  Mulligan  was  beseiged  at  Lexington  by  a  large  Con- 
federate force.  After  a  few  days'  struggle  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  his  force  of  about  2,500  men.  But  before  the  close  of 
the  year  the  Confederates  under  General  Price  were  driven  from 
the  state.  In  November  General  Grant  fought  his  first  battle  of 
the  war  at  Belmont,  in  Missouri,  opposite  Columbus,  Kentuck\\ 
During  most  of  the  war  a  large  part  of  Missouri  was  in  a  very 
lawless,  unsettled  state.  The  Confederates  were  unable  to  hold 
possession  of  any  part  of  it  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  made 
frequent  incursions,  annoying  the  people  and  keeping  many 
Union  troops  on  the  defensive. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued  until  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  the  Confederates  making  periodic  invasions  into  the  state. 

As  the  operations  in  Missouri  lay  outside  the  general  course  of 
events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  again  refer  to  this  section,  though  many  important 
events  occurred  here,  which,  at  other  times,  would  be  of  great 
interest,  were  they  not  overshadowed  by  operations  of  greater 
importance  in  other  directions.  [See  maps  No.  11,  page  115,  and 
No.  26,  page  209.] 

354. — Events  Aloag  the  Atlantic  Coast. — In  August 
of  this  year,  a  naval  expedition  under  General  Burnside  captured 
Roanoke  Island,  which  commanded  Hatteras  Inlet,  leading  into 
Pamlico  Sound.  By  this  success  the  North  got  possession  of  all 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  This  aided  the  blockade 
and  furthered  future  operations  in  that  region. 

A  second  expedition  captured  Port  Royal  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  This  became  an  important  center  for  naval  operations 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 

355. — Kentucky. — Kentucky  was  loyal  to  the  Union, 
though  its  Governor  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  state  in  a  neu- 
tral position.  But  in  September  the  Confederates  took  possession 
of  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  while  the  Union  troops 
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Map  No.  38. 


Parallel  lines  (=)  indicate  battlefields. 


(1)  Belmont. 

(2)  Fort  Pillow. 

(3)  Allatoona  and 

New  Hope  Church. 

(4)  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  (9)    Chickamauga. 

(5)  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay        (10)    Kenesaiv  Mountain. 


(6)  Pensacola. 

(7)  Grant's  Battles. 

(8)  Lookout  Mountain. 


(11)  Peach  Tree  Creek 

(12)  Battle  of  Atlanta, 

(13)  Fort  McAllister. 

(14)  Missionary  Ridge. 

(15)  Ezra  Church. 


under  General  Grant  occupied  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River.     Later  the  Confederates  occupied  Bowling  Green 
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and  Mill  Springs.  The  Union  troops  under  General  Buell  occu- 
pied the  northern  part  of  the  state.  All  the  events  of  the  year 
1 86 1,  both  East  and  West,  were  but  preliminary  to  the  greater 
struggle  of  the  following  years. 

There  were  no  studied  plans  or  campaigns  during  this  year;  it 
was  a  time  of  preparation.  Each  side  had  to  create  its  army  from 
men  who  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  war.  The  officers  of  the 
regular  army  were  the  nucleus  around  which  each  side  formed  its 
army.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  South  resigned  their  commis- 
sions in  the  regular  army  and  joined  the  Confederate  army.  There 
were,  however,  some  notable  exceptions.  General  Scott  and 
General  George  H.  Thomas  were  Virginians,  Admiral  Farragut 
was  a  Tennesseean,  while  other  Southerners  of  less  note  remained 
devoted  to  the  Union. 

Exercise  on  Map  38. 

Map  38  represents  the  field  of  operations  in  the  West  during 
the  war. 

Locate  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Paducah,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Bowling  Green,  Perryville,  Frankfort,  Mill  Spring,  Belmont, 
Columbus,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Nashville,  Franklin,  Is- 
land No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  Memphis,  Pittsburg  Landing  (or  Shi- 
loh),  Corinth,  Florence,  Decatur,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Trace  the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  through  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga. 

Trace  the  Tennessee  River  from  Paducah  to  Knoxville. 

Trace  the  Cumberland  River. 

Trace  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to  its  mouth. 

Study  location  of  all  the  rivers  south  of  Tennessee. 

All  named  or  numbered  on  the  map  are  related  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  war,  and  are  therefore  important. 

356.— The  Trent  Affair.— Captain  Wilkes  of  the  United 
States. navy  intercepted  the  British  ship  "Trent,"  which  had  on 
board  two  Confederate  commissioners  on  their  way  to  England 
and  France  to  invite  sympathy  and  aid.  These  he  took  prisoners, 
and  came  near  involving  us  in  war  with  England.    This  was  con- 
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sidered  an  insult  to  the  British  flag,  but  a  conflict  was  avoided  by 
compliance  with  the  demand  of  England  to  give  up  the  prisoners. 
Sumi7tary  of  1861. — i.     Secession  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Gulf  states.     (Jan.,  1861.) 

2.  Confederate  Government  located    at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(Feb.  4th,  1 86 1.) 

3.  Mr.  Lincoln  inaugurated  President.     (March  4th,  1861.) 


Surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.     (April  14th.) 

Call  for  troops.     (April  15th.) 

Baltimore  Riot.     (April  19th.) 

Capture  of  forts  and  arsenals  by  Confederates. 

Secession  of  other  Southern  states. 

Removal  of  Confederate  capital  to  Richmond. 

Extra  session  of  Congress.     (July  4th.) 

Confederates  driven  from  West  Virginia. 

Bull  Run.     Confederate  victory.     (July  21st.) 

Gen.  McClellan  made  commander  of  the  Union  army. 

Wilson's  Creek,  and  death  of  Gen.  Lyon.      (Aug.  loth.) 

Ball's  Bluff.     (Oct.  2ist.) 

Kentucky  occupied  by  Union  and  Confederate  troops. 

Battle  of  Belmont.     (Nov.  7th.) 

Trent  affair.     (Nov.  8th.) 

Roanoke  Island  and  Port  Royal  Harbor  captured  by  Un- 


ion army  and  navy.     (Nov.  27th.) 


J 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE   CIVIL  war:      events   IN   THE  WEST,    1 862. 


PARAi^i^Eiv  Readings. 


For  general  reading:     Capture  of  Fort  Donelson;  battle  of  Shiloh;  Far- 
ragut  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Biography: — Farragut.    Sing  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom." 


3e=>7.— Events  in  the  West,  1862.— The  first  object  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Union  army  in  the  West  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  this  could  be  done,  the  Confed- 
eracy would  be  cut  in  two,  and  its  overthrow  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  South  realizing  this,  strongly  fortified  the  river  at 
different  points  from  Columbus  to  its  mouth. 

The  second  object  was  to  get  possession  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia.  The  destruction  of  the  Confederate  army 
was,  of  course,  the  final  result  to  be  accomplished,  but  this  could 
not  be  reasonably  hoped  for  until  the  resources  of  the  South  were 
crippled,  and  the  country  so  divided  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
sustain  the  armies  in  the  field.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Union  armies  must  act  on  the  "offensive,"  that  is,  must  drive 
the  Confederates  before  them.  Should  the  South  be  able  to 
retain  possession  of  its  own  territory,  or  a  considerable  part  of 
it,  success  would  ultimately  crown  its  efforts. 

The  North  in  order  to  succeed  must  move  forward,  and  occupy 
the  strongholds  of  the  South. 

Commanders  and  Positiotis. — During  the  winter  of  1861-62  in 
the  West,  General  H.  W.  Halleck  commanded  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  in  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
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General  U.  S.  Grant  under  him  commanded  at  Cairo,  111.,  and 
Paducah.  General  D.  C.  Buell  commanded  in  Kentucky,  with 
headquarters  at  I^ouisville.  Commodore  Foote  commanded  the 
rivers.  The  flotilla  of  gunboats  had  much  to  do  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Confederate  line  extended  from  Columbus  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  through  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  River,  Fort 
Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  and  Bowling  Green  south  of  Green 
River,  to  Mill  Spring  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  The  position  at  Columbus  was  so  strong  that  it  could  not 
well  be  taken  by  the  Union  forces,  so  the  Confederate  line  must 
be  broken  at  some  other  point.  The  Tennessee  River  being  nav- 
igable for  steamboats  up  as  far  as  Florence,  Alabama,  and  the 
Cumberland  to  Nashville  and  beyond,  the  Union  army  had  the 
choice  of  four  lines  of  advance,  each  defended  by  a  Confederate 
force. 

First,  by  the  Mississippi  River  defended  at  Columbus;  second, 
by  the  Tennessee  defended  at  Fort  Henry;  third,  by  the  Cumber- 
land defended  at  Fort  Donelson;  fourth,  by  the  lyouisville  and 
Nashville  railroad  defended  at  Bowling  Green.  The  first  and 
fourth  positions  were  very  strong,  the  second  and  third  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  being  the  weaker  points  of  the 
Confederate  line. 

ExERCiSK  ON  Map  39. 

The  numerals  (i),   (2),   (3),  (4)  and  (5)  represent  five  places 
held  by  the  Confederates,  January  i,  1862;  name  them.     These 
places  formed  the  Confederate  line  of  defense.     The  shaded  part 
represents  states  held  by  them  at  same  date;  name  them.     Why 
is  it  necessary  for  the  Confederates  to  occupy  (i),  (2),  (3),  (4)? 
What  would  be  the  effect  should  the  Union  forces  take  (2)  or 
(3)?     Suppose  a  Union  army  with  gunboats  were  at  No.  (6),  and 
a  Confederate  army  at  (4),  what  would  be  the  effect?     Union 
troops  occupy  (8),  (9)  and  (10);  name  these  places.     Broken  lines 
represent  railroads  (------).     Why,  then,  is  Bowling  Green 

held  by  the  Confederates  ?     No.  (2)  is  the  v/eakest  point  in  the 
Confederate   line;   how  strong,    then,   is   the   Confederate   line? 
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How  much  of  the  Mississippi  River  do  the  Confederates  now 

hold?     Why  was  it  necessary  first  to  take  Chattanooga  before 

East  Tennessee  could  be  permanently  occupied  by  the  Union  army? 

358.— Mill  Springs,  Fort  Henry  and  Donelson.— Early 

in  January  1862,  General  George  H.  Thomas  was  sent  to  Mill 
Springs,  where  he  defeated  the  Confederates,  thus  driving  back 
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their  "right  wing,"  Early  in  February  Grant's  forces  and  the 
gunboats  under  Commodore  Foote  were  sent  against  Fort  Henry 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  This  being  quickly  taken,  the  Tennes- 
see was  now  open  to  the  Union  army  and  gunboats  as  far  as 
northern  Alabama.  After  taking  Fort  Henry,  Grant  marched 
his  troops  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  two 
rivers  and  besieged  Fort  Donelson.  Here  the  gunboats  in 
attempting  to  take  the  fort  were  defeated.  But  the  Union  army 
invested  the  fort,  and  after  some  very  heavy  fighting  captured  it 
with  about  fifteen  thousand  prisoners. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  General  Grant  got  the  title  "Uncon- 
ditional Surrender"  (U.  S.)  Grant. 

When  the  Confederate  commander  asked  for  "terms,"  Grant's 
reply  was:  "No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  sur- 
render can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon 
your  works." 

The  victory  enabled  the  army  and  gunboats  to  pass  up  the 
Cumberland  River  to  Nashville,  thus  placing  the  Union  army 
south  of  BowHng  Green  and  the  Confederate  army,  should  it 
remain  there;  but  it  did  not. 

By  getting  possession  of  these  two  rivers,  the  Confederate 
"line  of  defense,"  in  military  language,  "was  broken." 

The  Confederate  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  command- 
ing at  Bowling  Green,  withdrew  his  army  through  Nashville  to 
Corinth,  in  northern  Mississippi,  thus  placing  his  army  south  of 
the  Tennessee  as  well  as  the  Cumberland  River.  By  the  capture 
of  these  two  forts  the  Confederate  line  was  driven  two  hundred 
miles  south.  The  Confederates  at  Columbus  withdrew  to  Island 
No.  ID.  A  few  weeks  later  this  place,  with  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  was  captured  by  General  John  Pope,  the  Confederates 
falling  back  to  Fort  Pillow,  near  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  three  victories  of  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson  and  Island 
No.  lo,  advanced  the  Union  lines  so  as  to  include  all  of  Ken- 
tucky, Middle  and  Western  Tennessee. 

The  Confederate  line  of  defense  now  extended  from  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  through  Corinth,  Mississippi,  along  the  Tennessee 
River  to  Chattanooga. 
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General  Halleck  at  St.  Louis  was  now  given  command  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  brought  General  Buell 
under  his  command. 

Buell,  commanding  the  Union  army  in  Kentucky,  followed 
Johnston  through  Nashville  and  took  possession  of  Central 
Tennessee. 

Grant  moved  his  army  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  near  Corinth. 

Halleck  ordered  Buell  to  march  across  the  country  and  join 
Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  two  armies  were  to  attack 
Corinth,  where  Johnston  and  Beauregard  had  concentrated  their 
forces.  General  Halleck  now  had  command  of  three  armies — the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  afterwards  called  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, under  General  D.  C.  Buell,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
under  the  command  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  under  General  John  Pope.  The  last  army  soon  lost 
its  name,  becoming  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

General  Halleck  had  a  fourth  arni}^  under  him  in  Missouri, 
but  not  directly  connected  with  the  operations  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

359.— Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh.— Up  to 
this  time  the  Union  army  had  taken  the  "offensive,"  and  the 
Confederates  now  determined  to  strike  back. 

Knowing  that  Buell  was  marching  from  Nashville  to  join 
Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  Confederate  commanders,  Johns- 
ton and  Beauregard,  sought  to  defeat  Grant's  forces  before  Buell 
could  come  to  their  aid. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6th,  1862,  the  Confederate  army 
attacked  the  Union  army  with  great  force  and  bravery.  All  day 
the  battle  raged.  The  Union  army  fought  bravely  and  desper- 
ately, but  it  was  gradually  driven  back  toward  the  Tennessee 
River,  until  at  nightfall  it  formed  a  line  near  the  river.  One 
more  retreat  and  it  would  have  been  swallowed  by  the  river.  The 
Confederates,  although  so  far  successful,  were  greatly  fatigued, 
and  had  lost  their  commander.  General  A.  S.  Johnston.  That 
night  Buell's  army  crossed  the  Tennessee  to  join  in  the  battle  of 
the  next   day.     The   second   day  the   Confederates,   now   com- 
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manded  by  Beauregard,  were  steadily  driven  back  until  afternoon, 
when  they  finally  gave  way  and  found  refuge  in  Corinth. 

The  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  in  both  armies  were  about 
twenty  thousand,  nearly  equally  divided,  though  the  Union  army 
lost  more  prisoners. 

Map  No.  40. 


360.— Siege  of  Corinth.— Soon  after  the  battle,   Halleck 
himself  came  to  Pittsburg  I^anding,  and  ordered  Pope's  army 
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now  operating  on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  come  around  by  boats. 
These  three  armies  now  made  a  force  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  so  slowly  did  they  move  towards  Corinth,  that  they 
covered  only  thirty  miles  in  the  whole  month  of  May.  Beaure- 
gard on  the  approach  of  the  Union  army  evacuated  Corinth  and 
retreated  south.  The  Confederates  on  the  Mississippi  gave  up 
Fort  Pillow,  and  after  a  gunboat  fight  near  Memphis,  in  which 
all  their  gunboats  were  destroyed,  retreated  south  to  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss. 

ExKRCisK  ON  Map  40. 

The  shaded  part  represents  the  country  held  by  the  Confeder- 
ates April  I,  1862.  Compare  this  with  Map  39.  What  changes 
do  you  see  ?  What  caused  these  changes  ?  Confederates  now 
hold  Fort  Pillow  above  Memphis,  Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  with 
the  main  army  under  General  A.  S.  Johnston  at  Corinth.  Thus 
the  Confederate  line  extends  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga,  with 
the  Tennessee  River  as  its  line  of  defense.  The  Union  army, 
under  General  Grant,  occupies  Pittsburg  I^anding  on  the  Tennes- 
see, near  Corinth,  and  is  supplied  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
Steamboats  can  go  to  Florence  only.  What  has  the  Union  army 
gained  during  February  and  March?  It  was  General  Johnston's 
main  object  to  hold  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River.  That 
being  the  condition,  why  did  he  fall  back  so  far  south,  from 
Bowling  Green  to  Corinth  ?  Why  did  he  not  remain  near  Nash- 
ville ?  General  Buell  marched  from  Nashville  to  Pittsburg  lyand- 
ing  across  what  state  ?  While  waiting  for  Buell,  Grant  was 
attacked  by  Johnston  from  Corinth.  What  did  the  Confederates 
thus  hope  to  do  ?  How  much  of  the  Mississippi  do  the  Confed- 
erates  still  hold  (April  i)? 

361.  —  Farragut's  Operations  on  the  lower  Missis= 
sippi. — While  the  efforts  to  open  the  Mississippi  were  in  pro- 
gress at  the  north,  Admiral  Farragut  was  working  his  way  up 
from  the  south.  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  guarded  the  river 
below  New  Orleans.  Between  these  two  forts  the  Confederates 
had  stretched  across  the  river  an  immense  chain  sustained  by  old 
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vessels  securely  anchored  in  the  river.  Above  were  the  Confed- 
erate gunboats  and  fire-rafts  ready  to  attack,  should  Farragut 
succeed  in  passing  these  obstructions.  Having  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  chain  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  early  in  the 
morning  of  April  24th,  Farragut  pushed  boldly  through  the 
opening  with  his  fleet,  amidst  the  heavy  firing  of  the  two  forts 
and  the  Confederate  gunboats.  Great  fire-rafts  were  pushed 
against  his  vessels,  with  the  purpose  of  setting  them  on  fire. 

After  three  hours  of  terrible  fighting,  all  but  three  of  Farra- 
gut's  warships  passed  the  obstacles,  and  totally  destroyed  the 
enemy's  fleet  of  gunboats. 

"No  bolder  or  more  successful  act  of  war  was  ever  done  than 
this."  A  few  days  later  the  forts  surrendered,  and  General  But- 
ler, with  a  land  force,  passed  up  the  river  and  occupied  New 
Orleans. 

This  closed  all  offensive  operations  of  the  Union  troops  in  the 
West  until  late  in  the  year.  The  Confederate  line  after  leaving 
Memphis  extended  from  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi,  along 
the  Tennessee  River  through  Chattanooga. 

By  the  last  of  June  all  of  the  Mississippi  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  North,  except  that  portion  lying  between  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson. 

362.— Confederates  Take  the  Offensive.— Owing  to  the 
failure  of  McClellan's  Peninsular  campaign,  Halleck  was  called 
east  to  take  command  of  all  the  Union  armies.  Pope  was  assigned 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  northern  Virginia,  Grant  was  left 
in  command  of  Western  Tennessee,  while  Buell  went  to  the 
defense  of  Central  Tennessee.  The  Confederates  now  took  the 
offensive  in  all  directions,  their  object  being  to  regain  what  they 
had  lost  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

363. — Perryville. — General  Bragg  was  sent  with  a  large 
Confederate  force  to  Chattanooga  and  Central  Tennessee.  From 
here  he  invaded  Kentucky,  where  he  met  another  Confederate 
force  from  East  Tennessee.  It  now  became  a  foot-race  between 
the  Union  and  the  Confederate  armies  as  to  which  should  reach 
Louisville  first.  Buell  was  a  little  ahead.  After  being  reinforced, 
he  turned  on  Bragg,  and  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  defeated  him. 
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Bragg  now  fell  back  to  Murfreesboro  in  Central  Tennessee, 
where  he  remained  until  driven  south  later  in  the  year. 

364. — luka  and  Corinth. — The  southern  army  was  also 
active  in  Western  Tennessee.  A  force  in  attempting  to  reach 
Central  Tennessee  was  defeated  by  Grant  and  Rosecrans  at  luka. 

Soon  after  a  large  Confederate  force  attempted  to  retake  Cor- 
inth, but  met  with  a  very  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Union  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Rosecrans.  This  closed  all  the 
offensive  operations  of  the  Confederates  in  the  West  for  this  year. 

The  Government  at  Washington  being  displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  Buell  in  his  operations  against  Bragg,  relieved  him 
from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans. 

365. — Stone  River. — During  the  last  days  of  the  year  1862 
and  the  first  of  January,  1863,  the  offensive  was  again  renewed 
by  the  Union  army,  and  the  desperate  battle  of  Stone  River,  or 
Murfreesboro,  was  fought,  w^hich  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  Bragg 
to  the  south,  thus  leaving  most  of  Central  Tennessee  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Union  army.  In  this  battle  over  twenty- three 
thousand  men  were  lost,  the  losses  on  both  sides  being  nearly 
equal.     This  closed  the  operations  of  the  West  for  the  year  1862. 

REVIKW   of    1862    IN   THE   WEST. 

OFFENSIVE      OPERATIONS     OF     THE     UNION     ARMY — ALI.     UNION 

VICTORIES. 

Mill  Spring  (January). 

Fort  Henry  (February  6th). 

Fort  Donelson  (February  i6th). 

Island  No.  10  (April  7th). 

Farragut's  passing  the  forts  (April  24th  to  28th). 

Capture  of  New  Orleans  (May  ist). 

Siege  of  Corinth  (evacuated  in  the  latter  part  of  May). 

Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis  (evacuated  June  4th). 

Stone  River  (December  1862  and  January,  1863). 

Result :  Union  forces  occupy  all  the  Mississippi  River  except 
the  portion  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  all  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  Central  and  Western  Tennessee. 
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ON  THE   DEFENSIVE — AEL   UNION   VICTORIES. 

Battle  of  Shiloh  (April  6-7). 
Battle  of  luka  (September  19th). 


Map  No.  41, 


^^j»liJ:Kl>MiATE"LINE  OF  DEFENSE  ITTTHE         ^  ^    ^ 
WEST,  AT  CLOSE  OF  1862. 


Shaded  part  represents  territory  occupied  by  Confederates. 


Battle  of  Corinth  (October  3  and  4). 
Battle  of  Perryville  (October  8th). 
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All  territory  gained  the  first  of  the  year  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Union  troops  as  the  result  of  these  defensive  battles. 

ExKRCisE  ON  Map  41, 

AT  the:  close   of    1862. 

After  the  capture  of  Corinth,  Buell  took  his  army  to  Nashville; 
leaving  a  small  force  in  this  city  to  hold  it,  he  started  northward 
to  head  off  the  Confederate  army  under  Bragg,  who  was  trying  to 
reach  Louisville  from  Chattanooga.  Trace  the  route  of  each  of 
these  armies.  What  battle  was  the  result  of  these  movements  ? 
Who  held  Chattanooga  at  the  close  of  1862? 

What  part  of  the  Mississippi  was  held  by  the  Confederates  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1862  ?  Compare  this  Map  with  No.  40,  also 
with  No.  39.  Battles  or  sieges  are  marked  by  parallel  lines  (=); 
all  in  the  unshaded  part  represents  battles  fought  in  1862.  How 
many  are  there  ?  Name  them.  Notice  the  unshaded  part  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  What  event  opened  that  part  of  the 
river  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE   CIVIL  war:      events   IN   THE  EAST,    1 862, 


PARAI.1.E1.  Readings. 


For  General  Reading:— The  Peninsular  Campaign  and  the  Seven  Days 
Battles.  Lee's  first  Invasion  of  the  North:  Antietam.  Fight  between  the 
Merrimac  and  Monitor. 

Sing  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" — Howe. 

Read  "The  Last  Broadside"— Beach.  Also  "Barbara  Frietchie" — Whit- 
tier. 

Biography: — McClellan,  Jackson. 


War  in  the  Kast,   1862. 

366.— A  Study  of  Virginia.— The  operations  in  the  West 
covered  a  very  large  area  of  country,  extending  from  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  from 
Missouri  to  the  Carolinas.  In  the  East  the  war  was  confined  to 
a  much  smaller  space.  Gettysburg  in  the  north  and  Appomat- 
tox in  the  south  mark  the  northern  and  southern  extremes  of  the 
battlefields  in  this  region.  Virginia  offered  peculiar  advantages 
both  to  the  North  and  to  the  South. 

Advantages  to  the  North. — The  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  east, 
with  several  large  rivers  flowing  into  it,  was  favorable  to  the 
North;  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York  and  the  James  Rivers 
are  all  navigable  for  some  distance.  The  North,  having  complete 
command  of  these  waters,  could  transport  its  armies  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Virginia. 

Advantages  to  the  South. — On  the  other  hand,  the  South  had 
many  advantages  over  the  North  in  geographical  position.     The 
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many  streams  flowing  southeast  across  the  state  were  lines  of 
defense  for  the  Confederate  army.  In  times  of  war,  rivers  and 
mountains  are  used,  when  possible,  as  means  of  defense  against 
an  enemy.  It  is  very  difficult,  and  many  times  impossible,  for 
an  army  to  cross  a  river  or  a  mountain  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
In  such  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  "flank"  an  enemy,  this 
being  a  military  term  meaning  to  go  around,  in  order  to  get  past 
an  enemy's  strong  position. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley. — The  fertile  Shenandoah  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  river  of  the  same  name,  supplied  the 
Confederate  army  while  passing  through  it.  This  valley,  pro- 
tected by  nature's  wall,  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  was  an  open 
highway  to  the  North,  and  so  completely  might  the  Confederate 
army  be  vShielded  by  these  mountains  as  to  render  its  movements 
in  the  valley  safe  from  any  attack  from  the  direction  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Confederates  were  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  this 
valley,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  favorable  position.  It 
became  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  exploits,  first  by  the  Confed- 
erate General  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  later  by  General  P.  H. 
Sheridan  of  the  Union  army. 

The  Routes  to  Rich^nond . — In  the  spring  of  1862,  when  the  time 
came  to  move  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  question  was, 
"What  route  shall  be  taken  to  Richmond  ?" 

There  were  four  lines  of  advance  by  which  the  Union  army 
could  be  supplied  while  moving  from  Washington  upon  the  Con- 
federate capital. 

The  first  was  along  the  railroad  through  Gordonsville;  the 
second  was  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac  River  and  Fredericksburg 
by  railroad  to  Richmond;  third  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  up  the  York 
River,  then  by  a  vShort  railroad  to  Richmond;  the  fourth  by  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  James  River. 

By  the  first  the  army  would  protect  Washington  at  the  same 
time  it  was  operating  against  the  enemy,  but  this  was  the  longest 
route,  as  well  as  the  one  most  difficult  to  guard. 

The  third  and  fourth,  by  the  way  of  the  Peninsula,  made  it 
very  easy  to  supply  the  army  by  either  the  York  or  the  James 
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Rivers,  but  left  Washington  open  to  attack  from  a  wide-awake 
enemy.  The  second  Hne  was  probably  the  best  one  to  take,  but 
the  difficulty  was  that  the  Confederate  army  stood  in  the  way  by 
any  route. 

A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  route  arose  between 
President  Lincoln  and  General  McClellan.  The  President  wished 
the  army  to  move  directly  against  the  enemy  along  the  railroad, 
his  idea  being  that: the  same  army  must  be  met  upon  any  road. 
McClellan  wished  to  move  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
the  President  finally  yielded  upon  the  condition  that  a  sufficient 
force  should  be  left  to  guard  Washington. 

As  these  two  men  afterwards  became  opposing  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  this  question  became  a  political  one,  and  much 
feeling  arose  in  its  discussion. 

367. — The  Merrimac  and  Monitor. — A  short  time  before 
McClellan  started  on  his  Peninsular  campaign,  an  event  occurred 
which  caused  a  revolution  in  the  navies  of  the  world.  This  was 
the  fight  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  in  Hampton 
Roads,  near  Fortress  Monroe.  The  Confederates  had  taken  the 
Merrimac,  a  United  States  war  vessel  that  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  at  the  time  Norfolk  was  abandoned,  and  converted  her  into 
an  iron-clad  vessel,  with  an  iron  prow,  and  armed  her  with  the 
heaviest  guns.  All  this  made  her  a  very  formidable,  shot-proof, 
steam  monster. 

On  the  morning  of  March  8th,  she  moved  out  to  attack  the 
Union  fleet  lying  at  Hampton  Roads.  She  sunk  the  Cumberland, 
captured  the  Congress,  and  scattered  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The 
heaviest  shot  of  the  Union  guns  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon 
her  armor.  But  during  the  night  the  "Yankee  cheese-box  on  a 
raft,"  as  the  Monitor  was  called,  arrived  from  New  York.  This 
was  the  first  turreted  iron-clad  ever  built,  and  the  next  morning 
she  had  an  opportunity  to  try  her  metal. 

Soon  the  Merrimac  moved  out,  expecting  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  fleet.  The  little  giant  met  the 
monster,  but  the  guns  of  neither  seemed  to  have  any  effect  upon 
the  other  and  finally  the  Merrimac  withdrew  to  her  former 
position. 
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Map  No.  42. 


^^^oDanville  "^^  ; Norfolk 

Virginia  AND  viciNiTY.     "    ' 

SEAT  OF  WAR  ly  THE  EAST.  M'(i 

Parallel  lines  (=)  indicate  battlefields. 

(1)  Beaver  Dam.  (4)    White  Oak  Swamp.  (8)    Staunton. 

(2)  Gaines*  Mill.  (5)    Malvern  Hill.  (9)    Harrisonburg. 

(3)  Savage's  Station.  <6)    Merrimac  and  Monitor.  (10)    Charlottesville. 

^7)    Sailor's  Creek. 
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Two  months  later  the  Merrimac  was  destroyed  by  the  Confed- 
erates when  they  abandoned  Norfolk. 

Exercise:  on  Map  42. 

virginia.. 

Into  what  water  and  in  what  direction  does  each  river  of  Vir- 
ginia flow  ?  What  direction  is  Washington  from  Richmond  ? 
Gettysburg  from  Washington  ?  Shenandoah  valley  from  Wash- 
ington ?  Bull  Run  from  Washington  ?  Baltimore  from  Washing- 
ton ?  Petersburg  from  Richmond  ?  Yorktown  from  Richmond  ? 
General  McClellan  took  his  army  down  the  Potomac  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay,  up  the  York  River  to  White  House,  then  toward 
Richmond  across  the  Chickahominy.  Trace  his  route.  General 
Lee  in  both  invasions  marched  into  and  down  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  crossing  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  the  Union  army 
keeping  between  him  and  Washington.  What  advantage  was  it 
for  him  to  be  in  the  valley?  General  Grant's  army  while  mov- 
ing to  Richmond  drew  its  supplies  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  at  different  times  used  four  rivers.  What  four  ?  Locate 
everything  named  or  numbered  on  the  map.  Note  the  two 
belts  of  battlefields:  I.  From  Gettysburg  to  New  Market.  II. 
From  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox.  Name  the  battlefields  in  order 
in  each  of  these  two  red  belts  of  war.  Do  you  think  of  any 
reasons  why  these  battlefields  should  be  so  located  ? 

368. — The  Peninsular  Campaign. — General  McClellan 
in  May  transferred  his  army  from  Washington  by  water  to  the 
mouth  of  the  York  River. 

At  Yorktown  he  found  a  Confederate  force  intrenched  across 
his  path.  After  holding  the  Union  army  in  check  at  this 
place  for  several  weeks,  the  Confederates  fell  back  towards  Rich- 
mond. The  Union  army  overtook  them  at  Williamsburg,  where 
a  severe  but  indecisive  battle  w^as  fought. 

McClellan  gradually  advanced  his  army  toward  Richmond, 
and  extended  his  right  wing  to  the  north  as  far  as  Mechanics- 
ville,  and  his  left,  south  of  the  Chickahominy  River.  The  army 
was  thus  cut  in  two  by  this  stream.  The  Confederate  commander 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  rain- 
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storm,  which  caused  this  river  to  overflow  its  banks  and  destroy 
its  bridges,  attacked  that  part  of  the  army  south  of  the  river, 
hoping  thus  to  destroy  it  before  the  other  part  could  come  to  its 
aid.  This  he  came  very  near  doing,  but  after  two  days'  fighting 
he  was  driven  back  to  Richmond.  This  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines.  Johnston  was  wounded,  and  his 
command  given  to  General  Robert  K.  Lee. 

Map  No.  43. 


PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN, 
VIRGINIA. 


KxERCisK  ON  Tun  Map  op  run   Pkninsular   Campaign,  43. 

General  McClellan  moved  up  between  the  York  and  the 
Chickahominy  Rivers.  What  direction  did  he  move  ?  From 
White  House  he  moved  toward  Richmond.  What  direction  did 
he  take,  and  what  stream  must  he  cross  in  order  to  reach  Rich- 
mond ?     How  did  he  supply  his  army  ?     What  direction  did  the 
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Union  army  face  while  besieging  Richmond  ?  I^ee  attacked 
McClellan  from  the  north,  and  Beaver  Dam,  Gaine's  Mill, 
Savage's  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Malvern  Hill  were  the 
battles  fought  in  the  order  named.  In  what  direction  did 
McClellan  retreat  ?  This  retreat  w^as  called  a  "change  of  base." 
The  base  of  supplies  for  the  Union  army  had  been  at  York  River; 
it  was  now  changed  to  what  river  ? 

While  the  Confederates  were  holding  McClellan  in  check 
around  Richmond,  "Stonewall"  Jackson  moved  rapidly  north 
driving  the  Union  army  out  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  caus- 
ing great  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Washington;  but  to  take  Wash- 
ington was  not  in  his  plans;  moving  quickly  south,  he  joined  I^ee 
near  Richmond.  With  these  combined  forces  Lee,  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  in  the  defense  of  Richmond  to  insure  its  safety, 
moved  out  and  attacked  McClellan  from  the  north. 

McClellan  then  moved  his  army  to  the  James  River,  but  in 
doing  so  he  w^as  obliged  to  fight  the  seven  days'  battles  of  Beaver 
Dam,  Gaine's  Mill,  Savage's  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp  and 
Malvern  Hill. 

The  Peninsular  campaign  was  a  failure;  the  Confederates  soon 
took  the  offensive  by  moving  northward  to  threaten  Washington. 

369. — Lee's  First  Invasion  of  the  North. — By  the  mid- 
dle of  June  the  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  North  had 
closed  in  the  West.  By  the  last  of  June  the  Peninsular  campaign 
had  closed  in  the  East.  The  Confederates  now  took  the  offensive 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Halleck  was  called  to  command 
all  the  armies  of  the  Union.  Pope  was  given  command  of  the 
forces  to  defend  Washington.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  was  again 
sent  north  with  the  purpose  of  threatening  Washington.  Lee 
then  moved  north  to  join  Jackson,  hoping,  with  their  combined 
forces,  to  overcome  Pope  before  McClellan  could  come  to  his 
rescue.  Jackson  pushed  northward,  but  failing  to  drive  the 
Union  army  under  General  Banks,  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, passed  through  the  Shenandoah  valley,  around  Pope's 
army,  and  destroyed  the  railroad,  and  captured  many  military 
stores  at  Manassas.  Pope,  turning  on  Jackson,  attacked  him 
near  the  old  battleground  of  Bull  Run.     The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
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mac  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  Washington,  and  one  corps  of  this  army  was  with  Pope  in  the 


Map  No.  44. 


mm 


LEE'S  FIRST  INVASION  OF   THE   NORTH— 1862. 

-^       Lee  and  Jackson's  route  from  Richmond. 

■  ^  -  -  Union  armies  from  the  Peninsula  and  Rapidan  River  northward 


battle.  Other  corps  were  near  but  gave  no  aid.  The  second  day  the 
remainder  of  Lee's  forces  came  up,  and  the  Union  army  was  again 
defeated   near  the   fated   battlefield.     This   battle   is   known  as 
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Groveton,  or  Second  Bull  Run.  Pope's  army  falling  back,  all 
the  Union  forces  from  Virginia  were  now  concentrated  at  Wash- 
ington, and  McClellan  given  the  command. 

ExKRCisE  ON  Map  No.  44. 

After  the  defeat  of  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula,  Lee  sent 
Jackson  in  advance  of  his  main  army,  which  soon  followed. 
Trace  the  Confederate  line  of  advance.  Four  battles  are  indi- 
cated on  this  line;  name  them.  Which  two  were  Confederate, 
and  which  two  were  Union  victories  ?  Trace  the  Union  line  of 
march  from  the  James  River  to  Antietam. 

Lee  moved  rapidly  north  into  Maryland,  and  sent  Jackson 
against  Harper's  Ferry,  which  he  captured  with  eleven  thousand 
prisoners.  McClellan  moved  north  against  the  Confederates, 
driving  them  from  South  Mountain.  Lee  placed  his  army  on  the 
defensive  behind  Antietam  Creek.  Here  was  fought  the  very 
severe  battle  of  Antietam,  or,  as  the  South  called  it,  Sharpsburg, 
where  the  Confederates  were  badly  defeated,  whence  they 
retreated  south. 

A  few  weeks  later  General  McClellan  was  relieved,  and  Gen- 
eral Ambrose  E.  Burnside  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Burnside  moved  his  army  to  Fredericksburg,  intend- 
ing to  take  that  route  to  Richmond.  Again  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  was  an  obstruction  across  its  path.  Here  in  Decem- 
ber was  fought  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  The  Union  army 
lost  heavily  and  gained  no  advantage.  Thus  ends  the  year  1862 
in  the  East. 

Synopsis  of  the  Year  1862,  in  the  East. 

Merrimac  and  Monitor — neither  victorious.     Merrimac  finally  de- 
stroyed.    (March  9th.) 

peninsular  campaign. 


Offe7isive  Operatioyis  of  the  North. — 
Movement  of  the  army  to  Yorktown. 

Siege  of  Yorktown,  Union  victory.     (Evacuated  May  3d.) 
Williamsburg,  Union  victory.     (May  5th.) 
Siege  of  Richmond.     (May  and  June.) 
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Defeyisive. — 

Fair  Oaks,  Union  victory.     (May  31st.) 

Map  No.  45. 


YIRGIMA  AND  VICINITY. 

The  shaded  and  unshaded  parts  represent  the  «'^*ive  positions  occupied 

by  the  Confederate  and  the  Union  forces,  from  Dec.  1862,  to  May  1864:- 

Except  the  time  of  LEE'S  second  invasion. 


Mechanicsville  or  Beaver  Dam,  Union  victory.     (June  26th.) 
Gaines's  Mill,  Confederate  victory.     (June  27th.) 
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Savage's  Station,  Union  victory.     (June  29th.) 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Confederate  victory.     (June  30th.) 
Malvern  Hill,  Union  victory.     (July  ist.) 
Final  result:  Peninsular  campaign  a  failure. 

IN   NORTHERN   VIRGINIA. 

Shenandoah  valley:  First  incursion  by  General  Jackson. 
Confederate  victory. 

Withdrawal  of  Union  army  from  the  Peninsula.     (First  of 
August.) 
Lee' s  First  Invasion  of  the  North. — 

Cedar  Mountain,  indecisive.      (August  9th.) 

Capture  of  Manassas  by  Jackson.     (Middle  of  August.) 

Groveton,  or  second  Bull  Run,  Confederate  victory.  (Last 
of  August.) 

Invasion  of  Maryland  by  Confederates.     (September.) 

Harper's  Ferry,  Confederate  victory.     (September  15th.) 

South  Mountain,  Union  victory.     (September  14th.) 

Antietam,  Union  victory-     (September  17th.) 

Final  result  of  first  invasion  of  the  North,  Confederate  failure. 

Fredericksburg,  Confederate  victory.     (December  13th.) 

The  final  result  of  these  movements  and  hotly  contested  bat- 
tles, was  that  the  two  contending  armies  face  each  other  in  about 
the  same  position,  and  have  about  the  same  relative  strength  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  losses  in  battle  were  nearly  equal. 

The  losses  to  the  Union  army  in  the  East  by  battle  alone  were 
probably  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  fact  that  nothing  had  been  gained  in  the  East  was  practi- 
cally a  defeat  to  the  North. 

But  taking  the  work  of  the  West  into  account,  the  balance  for 
the  year  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  North. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


the:  civiiy  war:  evknts  in  thk  west,  1863. 


Parallel  Readings. 


For  General  Readings:— The  Vicksburg  Campaign;  The  Chattanooga 
Campaign;  Battle  of  Chickamauga;  Battle  of  Chattanooga. 
Biography: — Thomas  and  Grant. 
Sing  "Tenting  To-night  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground." 
Poem:— Boker's  "The  Black  Regiment. 


Preparations — North,  South. 

370. — Congress. — In  1862  Congress  passed  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  commonly  called  ' '  green- 
backs." These  were  to  be  used  as  money,  taking  the  place  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  had  disappeared  from  circulation.  Taxes 
were  increased  until  they  were  very  high,  but  even  this  amount 
was  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  Government  was 
obliged  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money.  The  ' '  greenbacks  ' ' 
were  really  a  forced  loan  from  the  people.  They  were  made 
"  legal  tender  " — that  is,  if  offered  in  payment  for  debts  it  was  a 
legal  offer.  The  creditor  must  take  them  or  nothing.  They  be- 
came the  money  of  the  country. 

In  1863  Congress  passed  an  act  creating  national  banks.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  states  had  incorporated  all  the  banks,  and  bills 
issued  by  them  were  local  in  value.  There  was  no  general  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States  until  the  issue  of  greenbacks  and  the 
national  bank  currency.  This  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  method. 
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The  Conscription  Act. — Early  in  1863  Congress  passed  the 
Conscription  bill.  This  made  all  able-bodied  men,  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  with  few  exceptions, 
liable  to  be  called  into  the  service.  If  drafted,  a  man  could  join 
the  army  and  fight,  supply  a  substitute,  or  pay  the  Government 
$3oo  to  obtain  a  substitute. 

This  aroused  much  feeling  at  the  North,  especially  among  the 
laboring  classes  and  those  opposed  to  the  war.  When  a  draft 
was  made  for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  riots  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  occurred,  the  greatest  of  these  being  in  New  York 
city,  where  many  lives  were  lost  and  much  property  destroyed. 

Lvicoln' s  Ema7icipation  Proclamation. — On  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation. He  had  in  the  September  previous  given  notice  that  un- 
less the  southern  people  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
allegiance,  he  should  declare  all  slaves  within  the  Confederate 
lines  free.  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  however,  did  not  cease 
to  exist  until  the  XIII.  Amendment  became  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  President's  Proclamation  did  much  toward 
making  this  amendment  a  result  of  the  war. 

In  the  South. — Every  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  south- 
ern army.  Their  conscription  laws  were  much  more  rigid  than 
those  of  the  North,  and  the  South  enrolled  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  white  population  in  its  army  than  did  the  North. 
This  could  be  more  readily  done  as  the  slave  population  of  the 
South  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  labor  at  home. 

The  Confederate  government  had  great  difficulty  in  supplying 
its  army  with  the  common  necessaries.  It  also  issued  paper 
money  as  legal  tender,  but  this  became  more  and  more  valueless 
as  the  war  progressed. 

As  a  rule  the  Confederate  army  was  well  armed,  but  poorly 
fed  and  clothed. 

War  in  ths  West — 1863. 

371. — Vicksburg.— It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  close 
of  1862  the  Confederates  held  only  that  part  of  the  Mississippi 
lying  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson;  that  General  Bragg 
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had  been  driven  from  Murfreesboro  during  the  last  days  of  1862 
and  first  of  1863.  While  the  battle  of  Stone  River  was  raging  in 
Central  Tennessee,  General  Sherman  made  an  attempt  to  capture 
Vicksburg  by  carrying  Haines's  Bluff  by  assault.  This  bluff  ly- 
ing along  the  Yazoo  River  formed  a  natural  protection  to  the  city. 
This  attempt  having  failed,  Grant  now  brought  his  whole  army 
from  northern  Mississippi  by  way  of  Memphis  to  Vicksburg.  He 
made  several  attempts  during  the  winter  to  get  past  Vicksburg. 
Failing  in  this,  he  adopted  the  bold  plan  of  running  the  batteries 
at  Vicksburg  with  loaded  transports,  gunboats,  and  numerous 
barges  loaded  with  hay,  corn,  oats,  provisions,  and  other  freight. 
Thus  Grant's  army  had  below  Vicksburg  an  abundance  of  military 
supplies,  and  boats  with  which  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  army  marched  down  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
until  it  reached  a  point  below  Grand  Gulf  where  it  was  ferried  to 
the  east  bank.  Grant  was  now  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and 
south  of  Vicksburg. 

The  movements  of  General  Grant,  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg,  were  perhaps  not  surpassed  during  the  war, 
either  in  boldness  of  plan  or  in  successful  execution. 

After  driving  the  enemy  from  Port  Gibson  he  moved  rapidly 
north,  using  the  Big  Black  River  as  a  shield  against  the  enemy 
from  the  direction  of  Vicksburg. 

After  routing  the  enemj^  at  Raymond  he  pushed  for  Jackson, 
the  capital  of  Mississippi,  from  which  place  he  drove  the  forces  of 
Johnston.  Turning  toward  Vicksburg  he  moved  quickly  west- 
ward to  meet  Pemberton,  who  had  come  from  Vicksburg  to  inter- 
cept him  on  his  way  to  Jackson.  But  Grant  was  too  quick  for 
him.  At  the  battle  of  Champion  Hill  the  Confederates  were  de- 
feated and  fled  to  the  Big  Black  River.  After  a  short  resistance 
here  they  were  driven  into  Vicksburg,  where  they  were  shut  in 
only  to  come  out  as  prisoners  of  war. 

During  this  siege  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  suffered  greatly 
from  depredations  and  lack  of  food. 

During  these  movements  the  Union  army  lived  on  what  it 
could  find  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  was  supplied  from  the 
north  of  Vicksburg  after  the  Confederates  were  driven  into  the  city. 
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Champion  Hill 


( 


\\  Raymond 


if'^  ^ GwA??3      >Jk  Port  Gibson 


GRANT'S 
VICKSBURG    CAMPAIGN, 


Exercise  on  Map  46. 

General  Grant  was  at  Milliken's  Bend  and  could  not  get 
east  of  Vicksburg  from  that  place.  Why  ?  Running  his  boats 
by  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf  he  crossed  his  army  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  After  their  defeat  at  Port  Gibson  the  Confederates 
gave  up  Grand  Gulf.  Why  ?  The  Black  River  was  a  protection 
to  Grant  as  he  passed  towards  Jackson,  as  he  could  guard  its 
fords;  from  whom,  and  from  wdiat  direction  ?  Trace  Grant's  route 
and  name  battles  in  order. 


The  siege  of  Vicksburg,  w^hich  began  on  Ma}'  i8th,  continued 
until  July  4th,  when  Pemberton  surrendered  the  city  wnth  an 
army  of  over  thirty  thousand  men. 

A  few  days  later  Port  Hudson  surrendered  to  General  Banks, 
who,  with  his  forces  from  New  Orleans,  was  besieging  it.     This 
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opened  the  Mississippi  throughout  its  length.  The  Union  gun- 
boats on  the  river  aided  by  the  strongly  fortified  positions  at  dif- 
ferent points,  effectually  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two. 

Synopsis  of  Generai,  Grant's  Movements. 

Running  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg. 

Movement  of  army  from  west  to  east  bank. 

Port  Gibson. 

Raymond. 

Jackson. 

Champion  Hill. 

Black  River  Bridge. 

Siege  of  Vicksburg — Surrender. 

Capture  of  Port  Hudson. 

Result:  entire  opening  of  Mississippi  River. 

Confederacy  cut  in  two. 

372. — Chattanooga  Campaign. — In  June,  while  General 
Grant  was  besieging  Vicksburg,  General  Rosecrans,  commanding 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  Central  Tennessee,  began  his 
movements  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Chattanooga.  At 
the  same  time  General  Burnside,  moving  with  an  army  from  Ken- 
tucky, occupied  East  Tennessee.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  war  President  Lincoln  had  been  anxious  to  occupy  this 
country.  The  people  w^ere  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  for  that  reason 
had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  government. 
By  a  series  of  successful  operations  Bragg  was  soon  driven  south 
of  the  Tennessee  by  Rosecrans. 

373. — Chattanooga  and  Chickamauga. — Chattanooga 
was  the  military  gateway  to  Georgia  and  the  adjacent  states. 
Let  us  study  the  position  of  this  romantic  and  historic  city. 

The  North  had  gained  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
of  Western  Tennessee;  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  struggling 
for  possession  of  Virginia.  Between  these  two  scenes  of  ac- 
tion, lay  a  stretch  of  country  over  six  hundred  miles  in  extent. 
In  all  that  distance,  the  only  railroad  leading  into  the  South 
passed  through  Chattanooga.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for 
the  northern  army,  if  it  would  make  any  farther  advance,  to  get 
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possession  of  the  mountain  region,  in  the  midst  of  which  lay 
Chattanooga.  Richmond  itself  was  not  more  important  to  the 
Confederacy  than  was  this  city. 

The  mountains  south  of  Chattanooga  extend  nearly  north  and 
south,  the  Tennessee  River  flowing  nearly  parallel  with  them. 
Rosecrans  crossed  the  river  and  Lookout  Mountain  south  of  Chat- 
tanooga. When  Bragg  saw  the  Union  army  south  of  him,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  shut  in  Chattanooga,  he  retreated  south, 
leaving  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  SLvmy.  Thus  far  all 
seemed  favorable  to  the  North,  but  Bragg,  being  reinforced  by  a 
corps  under  Longstreet  from  Virginia  and  by  another  corps  from 
Mississippi,  turned  on  Rosecrans,  who  in  his  changes  had  allowed 
his  forces  to  become  too  much  scattered.  But  by  rapid  move- 
ments he  was  able  to  concentrate  his  army  behind  Chickamauga 
creek.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Confeder- 
ates from  going  back  into  Chattanooga.  Here,  during  the  19th 
and  20th  of  September,  was  fought  the  desperate  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga, so  appropriately  and  prophetically  named  by  theflndians, 
"  the  River  of  Death."  The  Union  troops  were  defeated,  but 
were  successful  in  holding  the  road  to  Chattanooga.  During  all 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  after  the  right  of  the  Union  army 
had  been  driven  back.  General  George  H.  Thomas,  with  the  left 
wing,  held  the  enemy  in  check,  and  thus  saved  the  northern 
army  from  destruction.  The  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga"  was  the 
title  he  so  nobly  earned  in  that  dreadful  conflict.  The  losses  in 
both  armies  were  nearly  equal,  the  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners  being  about  thirty-four  thousand,  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  men  engaged. 

Retreating  to  Chattanooga,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was 
followed  and  besieged  by  the  Confederates;  but  soon  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Hooker,  was  .sent  west  to 
aid  in  holding  what  had  been  gained,  viz.,  Chattanooga. 

Changes  Made. — General  Grant  was  now  made  commander  of 
all  the  Union  troops  of  the  West.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was 
given  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  General  Rosecrans 
was  relieved,  and  General  Thomas  w^as  placed  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
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Sherman,  with  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was 
brought  over  from  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga. 

374. — Battle  of  Chattanooga. — Grant  now  had  with  him 
at  Chattanooga  a  part  of  three  armies.  With  these  forces  he  at- 
tacked the  Confederates,  who  were  posted  on  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge,  which  were  on  the  south  and  east  of  his 
position.  Hooker's  forces  drove  the  Confederates  from  Lookout 
Mountain.  This  is  sometimes  called  ' '  the  battle  above  the 
clouds." 

Sherman  attacked  the  Confederates  at  the  north  end  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  While  all  parts  of  the  army  fought  equally  well, 
it  was  left  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  to  perform  the  most 
brilliant  feat  of  all. 

They  were  ordered  to  take  the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge,  but 
without  orders,  they,  with  heroic  inspiration,  charged  up  the 
Ridge,  capturing  it,  and  thus  broke  the  centre  of  the  Confederate 
army.  The  Confederates  retreated  to  Dalton,  Georgia.  The  vic- 
tory for  the  Union  army  w^as  complete.  The  gateway  to  the  South 
was  open. 

While  Grant  was  wresting  Chattanooga  from  the  Confederates, 
Longstreet,  having  been  sent  to  East  Tennessee,  was  trying 
to  take  Knoxville  from  the  Union  forces.  He  also  was  de- 
feated. These  operations  left  all  of  Tennessee  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  forces.  Thus  closed  the  events  of  1863  in  the 
West. 

A  View  from  Lookout  Mountain. 

"  P  "  is  a  shelf  at  the  north  end  of  the  mountain.  "LP" 
is  Lookout  Point.  It  is  this  point  that  gives  the  name  to  the 
mountain.  Near  this  point,  the  Confederates  planted  heavy  guns 
with  which  to  shell  Chattanooga.  The  battle  of  Lookout  Mount- 
ain itself  was  fought  below  on  the  shelf  at  "  P."  "  M  C  P  "  is 
Moccasin  Point;  a  Union  battery  placed  on  this  peninsula  was 
able  to  shell  the  Confederates  as  they  retreated  before  Hooker 
around  the  north  end  of  the  mountain.  At  "  C  "  may  be  seen 
the  outlines  of  Chattanooga.  At  "  M  R  "  may  be  seen  a  faint 
shadow  of  Missionary  Ridge.     The  author  stood  at  "  B,"  Brown's 
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A    VIEW    FROM    LOOKOUT    MOUNTAIN. 


Ferry,  and  looking  southward  saw  and  heard  clearly,  the  bat- 
tle of  Lookout  as  it  raged  around  the  north  end  of  the  mount- 
ain. 


Map  No.  47. 


CHATTANOOGA  AND  VICINITY. 
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Exercise  on  Map  47. 

the  capture  of  chattanooga  and  battle  of  chickamauga. 

General  Rosecrans  crossed  his  army  near  Bridgeport,  one  corps 
going  to  Chattanooga  following  the  railroad,  the  second  over  the 
Raccoon  and  Lookout  Mountains,  and  Missionary  Ridge  to  the 
valley  of  the  Chickamauga;  the  third  was  still  south  of  this. 
Where  was  the  Union  army  as  related  to  Chattanooga  ?  Why, 
then,  did  General  Bragg  leave  Chattanooga  ?  When  Bragg  turned 
on  Rosecrans,  w^hat  was  his  object  ?  The  Union  army  was  de- 
feated at  Chickamauga  and  retreated  to  Chattanooga;  what  direc- 
tion did  it  retreat  ?  The  Confederates  took  possession  of  Lookout 
Point.  Why  then  could  not  the  Union  army  use  the  railroad 
from  Bridgeport  ? 

THE   BATTLE   OF   CHATTANOOGA. 

The  words  Hooker,  Thomas  and  Sherman  represent  positions 
occupied  by  these  generals  in  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  Hooker 
drove  the  Confederates  from  the  north  end  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  across  the  Chattanooga  valley  to  Rossville  Gap.  What  direc- 
tion did  he  move  ?  Sherman  fought  the  enemy  on  the  north  end 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  but  could  not  drive  them  from  the  Ridge. 
While  Hooker  and  Sherman  were  fighting  the  enemy,  a  part  of 
Thomas's  army  charged  up  the  Ridge  without  orders,  and  thus 
broke  the  Confederate  centre.  General  Grant  stood  on  Orchard 
Knob:  What  direction  were  Sherman's  forces  from  him  ?  Hook- 
er's?    Thomas's? 

Synopsis  of  the  West,   1863. 

First — Opening  of  the  Mississippi  by  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
July  4th,  and  Port  Hudson,  July  8th. 

Second — In  Tennessee  Confederates  driven  south  of  Tennessee 
River. 

Third — Hast  Tennessee  occupied  by  Union  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Burnside. 

Fourth — Occupation  of  Chattanooga. 

Fifth — Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19th  and  20th.  Loss 
nearly  one-third  of  each  army. 
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Sixth — Siege  of  Chattanooga  by  Confederates. 

Seventh — Reinforcements  from  Bast  and  West. 

Eighth — General  Grant  commander  of  all  troops  in  the  Miss- 
issippi valley. 

Ninth — Battle  of  Chattanooga,  which  includes  Lookout  Mount- 
ain and  Missionary  Ridge,  November  23d,  24th  and  25th. 

Tenth — Defeat  of  Longstreet  at  Knoxville,  Nov.  20-30. 
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Map  No.  48. 


ExKRCisK  ON  Map  No.  48. 

What  part  of  Tennessee  is  held  by  the  Union  forces?  In 
what  state  is  Chattanooga  ?  Does  the  Union  army  hold  any  part 
of  Alabama  or  Georgia  ?  If  so,  what  part  ?  What  part  of  the 
Mississippi  River  is  held  by  Union  forces  ? 
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A  Study  of  the  Armies  of  the  West. — As  the  two  armies  of 
the  West  act  together  from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
it  is  well  to  review  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Army  of  the  Tennessee. — Its  objective  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  events  by  which  this  was  accom- 
plished were:  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Island  No.  lo, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  Siege  of  Corinth,  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis, 
luka,  battle  of  Corinth,  campaign,  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg. 

These,  with  Farragut's  victory,  and  siege  of  Port  HudvSon, 
open  the  Mississippi  River.  It  also  aided  in  the  battles  which 
gained  Chattanooga. 

Commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Tetinessee. — General  U.  S, 
Grant,  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  General  J.  B.  McPherson,  Gen- 
eral O.  O.  Howard  and  General  John  A.  Logan. 

Army  of  the  Cu7nberla7id. — Its  objective:  Occupation  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee. 

Aided  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  siege  of  Corinth. 

Battles  of  Perry ville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Co7nma7iders. — General  D.  C.  Buell  (army  known  at  this  time 
as  Army  of  the  Ohio). 

General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  General  George  H.  Thomas. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE   CIVIL   war:       events    IN   THE   EAST,     1 863. 


PARAi^LEiy  Readings. 


General  Readings:— Lee's  Second  Invasion  of  the  North;     Gettysburg, 
Biographyi—Meade. 

Read  Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg. 

Poem: — Whittier's  "Laus  Deo." 

Negro  Melody — Work's  "Year  of  Jubilee." 


375. —  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors ville.  —  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fredericksburg,  in 
December,  1862,  General  Burnside  was  relieved  of  the  command, 
which  was  given  to  General  Joseph  Hooker.  Early  in  May, 
1863,  Hooker,  moving  his  army  across  the  Rappahannock  River, 
gained  a  position  at  Chancellorsville,  partly  in  rear  of  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Fredericksburg.  Lee,  not  waiting  to  be 
attacked,  sent  a  large  force  under  "Stonewall"  Jackson  to  crush 
the  right  of  the  Union  army.  This  move  was  successful,  result- 
ing in  the  defeat  of  Hooker,  who  now  withdrew  his  army  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The  Confederates  won  a  great 
victory,  but  paid  dearly  for  it  in  the  death  of  General  Jackson. 

376.— Lee's  Second  Invasion  of  the  North,— About  a 
month  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Lee  started  on  his 
second  northern  invasion.  Moving  down  the  Shenandoah  valley 
he  defeated  the  Union  troops  at  Winchester,  and  crossed  to  the 
north  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Union  army  moved  parallel  with  the  Confederates,  keep- 
ing between  them  and  Washington.  Eee  marched  north  to 
Hagerstown,  threatening  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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On  the  27th  of  June,  only  three  day.s  before  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, Hooker  was  relieved,  and  General  George  G.  Meade 
made  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Both  armies  marching  northward  met  at  Gettysburg,  where 
during  the  first  three  days  of  July,  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
desperate  battles  of  the  war.  During  the  afternoon  of  July  3d, 
about  the  time  that  Pemberton  and  Grant  were  planning  for  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg,  General  Pickett  was  making  that  most 
famous  but  fatal  charge  at  Gettysburg.  The  Confederates  here 
met  a  crushing  defeat,  leaving  more  than  a  third  of  their  number 
dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners  of  war  on  this  battlefield.  The 
Confederates  lost  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men,  while  the 
Union  loss  was  but  little  less,  being  about  twenty -three  thousand. 

By  a  study  of  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  had  the  Confeder- 
ates been  victorious,  Lee  was  in  a  position  to  capture  Harrisburg, 
Baltimore,  or  Washington. 

This  is  classed  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  A 
monument  on  the  battlefield,  marking  the  farthest  advance  in  the 
famous  charge  of  July  3d,  is  called  the  "High  water-mark  of  the 
Rebellion."  After  this  battle  Lee  retreated  to  Virginia,  up  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  and  took  his  stand  south  of  the  Rapidan  and 
Rappahannock  Rivers.  The  Union  army  following  took  its  posi- 
tion north  of  these  rivers.  Aside  from  some  minor  movements 
during  the  fall,  in  which  there  were  no  positive  results,  the  two 
armies  remained  in  these  positions  until  the  following  May,  at 
which  time  the  final  movements  of  the  war  began. 

Outline  of  Events  in  thk  East,  1863. 
Lee' s  Second  Invasion  of  the  North. — 

Prelude:  Defeat  of  Union  troops  at  Chancellorsville  (May 
2,  3  and  4,  1863). 

Marches  north  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

General  Meade  relieves  General  Hooker. 

Exercise  on  Map  No.  49. 
What  direction  is  Gettysburg  from  Washington  ?     From  Bal- 
timore ?     Compare  this  map  with  the  one  on  page  360,  represent- 
ing the  first  invasion.     What  difference  do  you  observe  around 
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Harper's  Ferry?  In  which  invasion  did  Lee  go  farthest  north? 
In  what  do  the  two  invasions  differ  ?  In  what  are  they  alike  ? 
Notice  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  what  part  did  they  play  in 


Map  No.  49. 


both  these  invasions  ?  Trace  the  march  of  both  armies.  Would 
it  have  been  possible  for  Lee  to  get  north  of  Washington  had 
these  mountains  not  been  there  ? 
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Confederate  defeat  at  Gettysburg  (July  1-3,  1863). 
Confederates  retreat  to  Virginia. 
Results:     lyee's  second  invasion  a  failure. 

Both  armies  in  the  same  relative  position  and  strength  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

General  Results  for  1863. 

General  results  much  in  favor  of  the  North. 

Mississippi  River  controlled  by  the  North. 

Chattanooga,  the  gateway  to  Georgia,  held  by  Union  troops, 
and  the  South  becoming  exhausted  while  the  North  is  in  the 
zenith  of  its  power;  all  these  point  to  the  final  result.  Both 
Grant  and  Sherman  say  there  should  have  been  no  more  fighting 
after  1863. 


COMMANDERS  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE   CIVIL   war:      events   IN   THE   WEST,    1864. 


Parai^leiv  Readings. 


General  Readings: — The  Atlanta  Campaign;  Sherman's  March  to  the 
Sea;  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 
Biography: — Sherman. 
Read  the  poem  "Farragut." 
Sing  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 

Read   (or  sing)  "Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea."     (Found   in  Vol.  II., 
pages  282-283,  Sherman's  Memoirs. 


377. — Changes  Made. — During  the  winter  of  1863- 1864 
plans  were  laid  for  the  work  of  the  next  year.  In  March  Grant 
was  made  Lieutenant- General,  the  highest  rank  then  known  to 
the  United  States  Army.  This  placed  him  in  command  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  also  directed  to  give  his 
personal  supervision  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  General 
Meade  still  remained  commander  of  that  army,  though  under  the 
direct  orders  of  General  Grant.  General  Sherman  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  "Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,"  which 
included  all  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  this  being  the  position  pre- 
viously held  by  Grant.  General  J.  B.  McPherson  was  given 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  position  made 
vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Sherman.  General  Schofield  was 
sent  to  Bast  Tennessee  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

378. — Condition  of  Affairs  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Year  1864. — The  Mississippi  was  firmly  held  by  the  Federals; 
but  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  river  was  in  possession  of  the 
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Confederates  as  far  north  as  the  Arkansas  River.  The  northern 
troops  occupied  Pensacola,  Key  West,  St.  Augustine,  Fort 
Pulaski  and  Port  Royal  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast,  and 
controlled  the  waters  of  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds.  But 
Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Wilmington  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Confederates. 

The  two  armies  in  Virginia  faced  each  other  along  the  Rapidan 
and  Rappahannock  Rivers.  The  Union  troops  under  Sherman 
were  at  Chattanooga  preparing  to  move  against  Dalton,  Georgia, 
where  Johnston  was  stationed  ready  to  meet  the  advance. 

The  South,  by  conscription,  called  nearly  every  man  and 
boy  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  the  field. 

At  the  North,  by  the  first  of  May  nearly  a  million  men  were 
enrolled  in  its  armies,  with  over  six  hundred  thousand  ready  for 
duty. 

All  the  operations  of  the  Union  forces  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war  were  directed  by  the  master  mind  of  General  Grant, 
who  planned  to  have  all  the  armies  "pull  together." 

General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  move  against  Johnston  in 
Georgia;  General  Banks,  with  the  aid  of  Farragut's  fleet,  was  to 
capture  Mobile;  General  Butler,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  was  to 
move  up  the  James  River  and  attack  Richmond  from  that 
direction;  General  Sigel  was  to  pass  up  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley; General  Meade  was  to  destroy  Lee's  army,  and  to  capture 
Richmond. 

All  these  were  finally  successful,  though  at  the  beginning 
some  were  failures,  or  partly  so. 

379. — Sherman's  Task. — General  Sherman  had  with  him 
at  Chattanooga  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  His 
"objective"  was  Atlanta,  defended  by  the  Confederate  army 
under  General  Joseph  B.  Johnston.  The  country  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta  is  very  rough  and  mountainous,  with  narrow 
roads;  altogether  a  very  uninviting  country  in  which  to  move  an 
army.  The  Confederate  army  numbered  from  fifty  thousand  to 
seventy-five  thousand  men.  But  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
and  the  fact  that  the  southern  army  fought  on  the  defensive 
behind  breastworks,  made  the  advantages  nearly  equal. 
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A  body  of  soldiers,  whether  regiment,  brigade,  division  or 
corps,  halting  for  the  night,  when  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
or  forming  for  battle,  occupying  ground  with  a  good  outlook  to 
the  front,  stacks  arms  and  goes  to  work  gathering  logs,  fence 
rails,  stones,  anything  that  will  stop  a  bullet.  These  are  piled 
in  front,  and  a  ditch  dug  behind,  throwing  the  dirt  forward  upon 
them.  In  a  short  time  a  parapet  that  would  stop  even  a  cannon 
ball  would  thus  be  built.  The  Confederates  being  on  the  defen- 
sive, would  thus  protect  themselves,  while  the  northern  troops, 
being  on  the  offensive,  must  either  drive  them  from  their  intrench- 
ments  or  go  around  ("flank")  them.  For  this  reason,  during 
1864  both  Grant  and  Sherman  were  obliged  to  flank  the  enemy 
again  and  again  to  accomplish  their  object. 

Sherman  had  none  too  many  men  to  perform  the  work  he  set 
out  to  do. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  campaign  was  one  of  sup- 
plies. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  never  very  far  away  from  tide- 
water, and  as  the  North  had  full  control  of  these  navigable 
waters,  it  took  comparatively  few  men  to  guard  its  line  of  sup- 
plies; and,  as  a  rule,  this  army  was  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
the  equipments  of  war. 

The  gunboats  and  transports  on  the  Mississippi  River  had 
also  made  the  problem  of  supplying  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
as  it  cut  its  way  to  the  Gulf,  a  simple  one. 

But  Sherman  had  a  fighting  force  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  to  be  supplied  by  one  single-track  railroad  running  through 
a  hostile  country.  Nashville  was  the  principal  depot  of  supplies. 
Its  connection  with  the  North  is  both  by  the  Cumberland  River 
and  by  the  lyouisville  and  Nashville  railroad.  Chattanooga,  the 
starting  point  of  the  campaign,  is  one  hundred  tliirt}^  miles 
in  front  of  Nashville.  All  the  bridges,  trestles,  and  culverts  of 
the  railroad,  even  as  far  north  as  Louisville,  must  be  guarded 
from  the  enemies'  cavalry  and  from  a  hostile  population.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Atlanta,  the  "objective"  of  the  campaign,  is 
over  one  hundred  miles  still  further  south;  and  this  also  must  be 
guarded  as  the  army  moves  southward. 
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The  railroads  in  this  long  line  of  supplies  were  so  poor  and 
were  broken  so  often  by  the  enem}^  that  with  all  the  energy  of 
Sherman  and  his  engineers,  the  Atlanta  Army  was  scantily 
supplied. 

The  abundance  of  blackberries  growing  in  the  fields  and  along 
the  roadside,  which  were  ripening  at  this  time,  saved  the  army 
from  the  scourge  of  scurvy. 

380.— The  Atlanta  Campaign.— May  6th,  1864,  General 
Sherman  started  out  on  his  famous  Atlanta  campaign.  It  took 
him  four  long,  bloody  months  to  accomplish  his  task,  with  a  loss 
of  over  thirty -one  thousand  men. 

Dalton  being  protected  on  the  north  by  mountains,  Sherman 
went  south  of  it,  striking  the  railroad  at  Resaca.  Here  a  severe 
engagement  occurred,  in  which  the  Confederates  were  defeated. 
Johnston  retreated  south,  and  took  another  strong  position  at 
AUatoona  Pass. 

Sherman,  knowing  the  strength  of  this  position,  did  not 
attempt  to  take  it,  but  passed  around  to  the  west. 

This  resulted  in  the  severe  battles  of  Dallas  and  New  Hope 
Church,  causing  Johnston  finally  to  give  up  AUatoona  Pass.  He 
made  his  next  stand  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  just  north  of  Mari- 
etta, and  again  Sherman,  passing  round  to  the  west  and  south, 
compelled  Johnston  to  leave  this  third  very  strong  position,  and 
fall  behind  the  Chattahoochee  River.  It  had  taken  two  months 
of  almost  constant  fighting  to  drive  the  Confederates  irom  Dalton 
to  the  Chattahoochee. 

About  this  time  the  Confederate  government,  being  displeased 
with  Johnston's  method  of  defense,  placed  General  J.  B.  Hood  in 
command.  When  Sherman  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  at  Peach 
Tree  creek  Hood  attacked  him  with  great  force,  but  was  driven 
back  into  Atlanta. 

General  Sherman,  knowing  that  he  could  not  entirely  sur- 
round the  city,  passed  a  part  of  his  army  to  the  east  of  Atlanta, 
destroying  the  railroads  there.  But  while  at  this  work,  again 
Hood  came  out  to  attack  him,  and  was  again  defeated.  This 
battle  brought  out  the  magnificent  fighting  qualities  of  the  intel- 
ligent citizen-volunteer  soldier.     An   army  of  less   bravery  and 
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self-command  would  have  been  hurled  back  b}^  the  desperate 
charge  of  Hood's  men.  This  was  a  part  of  the  same  army  that 
had  cut  its  way  from  Cairo  to  Vicksburg,  and  was  now  aiding  in 
again  bisecting  the  Confederacy  by  way  of  Atlanta.  General 
McPherson,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  killed 
in  this  battle.  This  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  though 
the  city  itself  did  not  surrender  until  several  weeks  later. 

After  destroying  the  railroads  to  the  east,  Sherman  moved  a 
part  of  the  army  to  the  west  of  the  city.  Here  for  the  third  time 
Hood  came  out  to  attack  him,  and  was  again  driven  back.  This 
is  known  as  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church. 

Finally  Sherman,  leaving  one  corps  at  the  Chattahoochee  to 
protect  his  railroad,  moved  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  Jones- 
boro,  twent}^  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  where  the  Confederates  were 
defeated,  when  Hood,  having  all  his  railroad  communications 
destroyed,  gave  up  the  city. 

Atlanta  was  captured  four  months  after  the  first  move  made 
from  Chattanooga.  General  Sherman  says:  "Every  foot  of  this 
should  be  sacred  ground,  because  it  was  once  moistened  by  patri- 
otic blood;  and  over  a  hundred  miles  of  it  was  fought  a  con- 
tinuous battle  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  during  which, 
day  and  night,  were  heard  the  continuous  boom  of  cannon  and 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle." 

Review  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign, 
object  of  the  union  army. 

If  possible,  to  destroy  the  Confederate  army,  and  obtain  pos- 
session of  Atlanta,  the  "Gateway  of  the  South." 

Battles:  Rocky  Face,  Resaca,  Dallas  and  New  Hope  Church, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Ezra  Church, 
Jonesboro,  with  numerous  smaller  engagements,  many  of  which 
might  be  properly  called  battles. 

Result:     Atlanta  occupied  by  Union  forces. 

Losses:  Union  army  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  thirty- 
one  thousand. 

Confederates  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  thirty-five 
thousand. 


Map  No.  50. 


SHERMAN'S 
ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 

MAY  5,   TO  SEPTEMBER  2,    1864.      ONE 
HUNDRED  TWENTY   DAYS. 


The  barbed  line  ( ^ ^ ^)  indicates 

Sherman's  general  line  of  march. 

Broken  lines  ( )  indicates  railroads. 

Parallel  lines  (=)  indicate  battlefields. 
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Exercise  on  Sherman's  Atlanta  Campaign. 

The  barbed  line  ( >->->)  indicates  Sherman's  general 

line  of  march.     The  broken  line  ( -)  indicates  railroads. 

In  tracing  carefully  Sherman's  movements  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  Rocky  Face,  in 
front  of  Dalton,  at  Resaca,  at  Allatoona  Pass,  at  Kenesaw,  and  at 
the  Chattahoochee,  there  is  either  a  mountain,  a  river,  or  both  at 
each  place.  A  small  army  lying  behind  a  river,  or  along  the 
crest  of  a  mountain,  or  range  of  hills,  can  hold  in  check  a  ver}' 
much  larger  army.  Remember  also,  that  an  army  must  keep 
close  to  the  railroad,  or  if  at  a  distance,  must  soon  return  to  it. 
With  these  things  in  mind,  the  following  questions  may  be 
answered:  Why  did  not  Sherman  go  directly  to  Dalton  ? 
Through  what  gap  did  he  pass  in  getting  to  Resaca  ?  Wh}^  did 
the  Confederates  give  up  Dalton  ?  General  Johnston  retreated 
from  Resaca  to  Allatoona  Pass.  Did  Sherman  follow  him?  Why 
did  Sherman  leave  the  railroad  and  take  his  army  off  toward 
Dallas  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  this  move  ?  Why  did  not  Sher- 
man go  directly  onward  from  Dallas  to  Atlanta  ?  You  will  see 
that  the  Confederate  position  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  was  very 
strong.  Why  did  Johnston  abandon  it  ?  Where  did  Sherman 
cross  the  Chattahoochee  ?  What  was  his  first  battle  after  cross- 
ing this  river?  What  direction  is  the  battlefield  of  Atlanta 
from  the  city  itself?  What  direction  is  Ezra  Church  from 
Atlanta?  Sherman  finding  it  impossible,  by  siege,  to  reach  the 
railroads  leading  southward  from  Atlanta,  withdrew  his  army 
from  Atlanta,  sending  one  corps  back  to  the  Chattahoochee  to 
guard  his  own  railway  to  the  north,  while  he  took  the  remainder 
of  his  army  around  to  Jonesboro.  What  direction  is  Jonesboro 
from  Atlanta  ?  Here  a  battle  was  fought  and  the  Confederates 
defeated.     Why  did  they  then  give  up  Atlanta? 

381. — Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. — In  August,  a  little 
before  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  Admiral  Farragut  gained  posses- 
sion of  Mobile  Bay  by  passing  the  forts  at  its  entrance,  with  his 
whole  fleet. 

The  passing  of  these  forts,  like  the  passing  of  those  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  two  years  previous,  was  a  very 
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brilliant  affair.  Farragut  had  not  only  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
the  forts,  but  must  meet  and  defeat  the  Confederate  ironclad  navy 
just  inside  the  bay;  not  only  these,  but  a  third  obstruction  lay  in 
his  way,  and  one  which  sailors  most  dread,  in  form  of  sunken 
torpedoes.  While  passing  the  forts  one  of  these  torpedoes  accom- 
plished its  deadly  mission  in  the  destruction  of  a  monitor.  The 
forts  surrendered  a  few  days  after  the  fight,  thus  giving  the 
United  States  navy  full  command  of  Mobile  Bay,  but  the  city  of 
Mobile  was  not  surrendered  until  the  next  spring,  just  before  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Admiral  Farragut 
became  famous  for  having  himself  '  'lashed  to  the  mast. ' '  The 
circumstances  are  these:  wishing  to  see  what  was  going  on,  he 
climbed  into  the  rigging  of  the  vessel  in  order  to  get  above  the  * 
mist  and  smoke  that  obstructed  his  view.  Some  of  his  officers, 
fearing  that  if  wounded  he  might  fall  to  the  deck,  tied  him  to 
the  rigging.  This  circumstance  has  since  become  the  subject  of 
poetry  and  song. 

It  was  the  plan  of  General  Grant  to  obtain  possession  of 
Mobile  and  open  another  line  of  supplies  by  way  of  the  river  and 
railroad  through  Montgomery  to  Atlanta.  But,  as  we  shall  see, 
other  events  made  this  plan  unnecessary. 

382. — Hood's  Movements  North. — The  Union  armies  at 
Atlanta  drew  supplies  from  the  North  on  a  single  line  of  railroad 
from  Louisville,  through  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  to  Atlanta. 

It  was  necessary  that  every  part  of  this  line  should  be  guarded, 
and  it  took  what  would  make  a  large  army  to  defend  the  line 
which  supplied  the  army  at  the  front. 

Hood,  commanding  the  Confederates,  did  not  permit  the 
northern  army  to  rest  long  at  Atlanta.  Taking  advantage  of 
Sherman's  long  line  of  supply,  he  moved  around  to  the  north  of 
Atlanta,  hoping  to  so  destroy  the  railroad  as  to  compel  the  Union 
army  to  retreat  to  the  north,  and  so  lose  what  it  had  gained  in 
the  four  months'  fight. 

The  Confederates  struck  the  railroad  north  of  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, destroying  fifteen  miles  of  it,  as  far  north  as  AUatoona.  In 
attempting  to  take  this  place,  the  Confederates  were  badly 
defeated. 
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While  this  battle  was  raging,  Sherman  stood  on  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  eighteen  miles  south  and,  by  means  of  signal  flags, 
sent  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy  the  famous  message  "Hold  the 
Fort,"  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  well-known  song: 

"  Ho!  my  comrades,  see  the  signal 
Waving  in  the  sky! 
Reinforcements  now  approaching, 
Victory  is  nigh." 

Chorus— "Hold  the  Fort,  for  I  am  coming,"  etc. 

Passing  around  the  strong  position  at  AUatoona,  Hood  again 
destroyed  twenty  miles  of  railroad  around  Resaca.  General  Sher- 
man, leaving  the  20th  corps  at  Atlanta,  rapidly  followed  the 
Confederates  north  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  soon 
drove  Hood  from  the  railroad.  Hood,  moving  to  the  northwest, 
occupied  Florence  and  Corinth.  From  this  position  he  threatened 
Middle  Tennessee,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  Sherman  away  from 
Georgia. 

383. — Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. — Hood's  strategy 
had  been  bold,  rapid,  and  brilliant,  but  unwise  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  man  as  Sherman,  who,  instead  of  following  Hood,  returned 
and  repaired  his  railroad.  Hood's  moving  north  left  all  of 
Georgia  open  to  the  entrance  of  the  Union  army. 

Seeing  this  open  door,  Sherman  sent  Thomas  north  with  a 
part  of  his  army  to  defend  Tennessee,  while  with  the  other  four 
corps  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  he  started  on  his  famous  "March 
to  the  Sea." 

Before  starting  he  destroyed  all  the  railroad  south  of  Dalton, 
and  burned  everything  in  Atlanta  that  could  be  of  use  to  the 
enemy. 

With  but  a  small  force  in  front,  with  beautiful  weather  and 
with  a  country  full  of  all  that  was  necessary  to  feed  an  army,  the 
"March  to  the  Sea"  was  vSomething  of  the  nature  of  a  picnic  to 
the  northern  soldiers. 

The  army,  covering  a  belt  of  country  from  thirty  to  sixty 
miles  wide,  marched  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  destroying  rail- 
roads, cotton  and  public  property,  while  in  turn  it  feasted  on  the 
fat  of  the  land.     As  Savannah  was  held  by  the  Confederate  force, 
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and  was  too  strong  a  position  to  be  taken  at  once,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  open  communication  with  the  Union  fleet  by  way  of  the 
Ogeechee  River  a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  city.  This  river 
was  commanded  by  Fort  McAllister,  which  was  quickly  captured, 
and  soon  a  large  number  of  vessels,  loaded  with  provisions,  cloth- 
ing and  letters  from  home,  steamed  up  the  river. 

After  being  cut  off  from  communication  with  friends  for 
weeks,  the  letters  were  especially  welcome.  Savannah  surren- 
dered December  21,  1864.     General  Sherman  sent  the  following 

message  to  President  Lincoln: 

"Savannah,  Ga.,  December  22,  1864. 
''To  his  Excellency,  President  Lincoln^  Washington,  D.  C: 

"I  beg  to  present  you  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition;  also  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

"W.  T.  Sherman, 

'  'Major  General. ' ' 

The  message  reached  the  President  on  Christmas  eve,  which 
being  telegraphed  throughout  the  north,  made  a  very  merry 
Christmas  indeed. 

384. — Franklin  and  Nashville. — Hood,  finding  himself 
too  far  north  to  follow  Sherman  into  Georgia,  moved  north  from 
Florence,  Alabama,  towards  Nashville.  Overtaking  a  part  of  the 
Union  army  at  Franklin,  the  Confederates  attacked  it  with  great 
energy,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

General  Thomas  concentrated  all  his  army  at  Nashville 
except  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  railroads  leading  to  Chatta- 
nooga. About  the  middle  of  December,  while  Sherman's  army 
was  closing  in  around  Savannah,  the  other  part  of  his  Atlanta 
army  under  Thomas,  was  fighting  a  great  battle,  and  winning  a 
decisive  victory  at  Nashville.  In  this  battle  the  Confederate 
army  was  completely  overthrown. 

With  but  a  remnant  of  his  army.  Hood  crossed  the  Tennessee 
River  into  Alabama. 

The  close  of  the  year  1864  in  the  West  found  Sherman  in  pos- 
session of  Savannah,  having  completed  his  famous  "March  to  the 
Sea,"  and  Thomas  with  a  victorious  army  in  complete  possession 
of  all  Tennessee,  with  no  enemy  to  oppose  him. 
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Map  No.  51. 


• ^ ^    HOOD'S  NORTHWARD  MOVEMENTS. 

KxKRCisE  ON  Map   No.  51. 

Sha^ded  parts  represent  territory  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Union 

army;   parallel   lines  (=)    represent    battles.     Trace    Sherman's 

march  from  Chattanooga  to  Savannah.     Hood  started  from  Jones- 

boro,  moving  around  to  the  west  of  Atlanta,  striking  the  railroad 
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at  AUatoona  and  Dalton,  then  moved  west  near  Decatur  and 
through  Florence,  crossing  the  Tennessee  River,  then  north 
through  Franklin  to  Nashville,  where  he  was  defeated.     Trace 

these  movements  (marked  thus >^>)  •     The  unshaded  strip 

east  of  Vicksburg  represents  Sherman's  incursion  from  Vicks- 
burg  in  the  early  part  of  1864.  All  the  railroads  from  Dalton  to 
Savannah,  represented  in  the  unshaded  parts,  were  destroyed  by 
Sherman.  Why  ?  Did  Sherman  occupy  Augusta  or  Macon  ? 
Four  battles  are  represented  in  the  unshaded  part;  these  were  all 
fought  after  Atlanta  was  taken.  Name  these  battles. 
Review  of  the  West  for  1864. 

BATTLES. 
A  tla  n  ta  Ca  mpa  ign.  — 

Rocky  Face. 

Resaca. 

New  Hope  Church  and  Burnt  Hickory. 

Kenesaw  Mountain. 

Peach  Tree  Creek. 

Battle  of  Atlanta. 

Ezra  Church. 

Siege  of  Atlanta. 

Jonesboro. 

Surrender  of  Atlanta  (September  2d). 

Mobile  Bay.     Passing  the  forts  by  Farragut  (August  5th). 
Hood'' s  Northzvard  Move. — 

Hood's  destruction  of  railroads. 

AUatoona  Pass. 

Hood  invades  Tennessee. 

Battle  of  Franklin  (November  30th). 

Battle  of  Nashville  (December  15th  and  i6th). 

Resulting  in  destruction  of  Hood's  Army. 
Sherman' s  March  to  the  Sea. — 

Destruction  of  railroads  to  Atlanta,  and 

March  through  Georgia. 

Fort  McAllister  captured  (December  13th). 

Savannah  captured  (December  21st). 

Confederacy  again  cut  in  two. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THK  CIVIL  war:  events  in  the  east,   1864. 


PARAI.I.EI.  Readings. 


General  Readings: — ^The  Wilderness  Campaign;  Sheridan  in  the  Valley. 
Read  "Sheridan's  Ride." — Read. 
Biography: — Sheridan. 


385. — Grant's  Overland  Campaign. — Lieutenant- General 
Grant,  though  commanding  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
took  upon  himself  the  immediate  command  of  the  forces  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  is  probable  that  history  does  not  record  more  persistent,  des- 
perate fighting  than  was  done  from  May  5th  to  June  5th,  1864. 

The  Union  losses  were  in  that  time  about  fifty-five  thousand 
men.  The  Confederate  losses  are  unknown,  as  no  record  has  been 
preserved,  but  they  are  presumably  not  so  great,  as  the  Confeder- 
ates were  on  the  defensive  and  fought  behind  breastworks. 

Battle  of  the  Wilderness. — The  Union  army  crossed  the  Rapi- 
dan  River  east  of  the  position  held  by  the  Confederates.  Lee 
rapidly  moving  his  army  eastward  struck  the  Union  army  while 
on  the  march  south  of  the  river.  Here  occurred  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  so  called  from  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it 
was  fought.  After  two  days'  trial  of  strength  among  the  tangled 
woodland,  neither  party  felt  like  again  attacking  the  other. 

Battle  of  Spottsylvania. — After  resting  one  day  at  the  Wilder- 
ness, Grant  moved  his  army  towards  Richmond,  but  was  met  at 
Spottsylvania  Court-house  by  Lee.  Here  for  several  days  a 
bloody  battle  raged. 
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VIRGINIA      1864. 
GIUNT'S  OVERLAND  CAMPAIGN. 

Shaded,  Confederate,     r>„^i,  ,  ,  ,„„„    tjo+n«**i,»o 
Unshaded,  Federal.      PaTalleL Lines   BatUeltetds. 


Exercise  on  Map  No.   52. 

Trace  General  Grant's  line  of  operations.  What  rivers  did  he 
cross?  Name  them  in  order.  How  many  great  battles  were 
fought  ?     Name  them . 


It  was  from  this  place  that  Grant  sent  his  noted  message: 
"  We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  hard  fighting.  I  am 
now  sending  back  to  Belle  Plain  all  my  wagons  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
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Ii7ie  if  it  takes  all  summer. ' '  General  Grant  passing  around  to  the 
east  of  the  Confederate  line  at  Spottsylvania,  was  in  position  to 
again  move  towards  Richmond. 

Moving  by  the  "  left  flank,"  he  started  south,  but  was  again 
headed  off  by  Lee  at  North  Anna  River.  Finding  the  position 
at  this  place  too  strong  to  be  taken.  Grant  again  moved  his  army 
by  the  left  flank  around  the  Confederates  with  the  idea  of  getting 
between  them  and  Richmond. 

Cold  Harbor.  — This  move  brought  on  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, at  which  place  the  Union  army  met  with  a  severe  repulse. 

386.— Grant  Moves  South  of  the  James  River.— After 
remaining  a  few  days  around  Cold  Harbor,  Grant  finding  it 
impossible  to  take  Richmond  from  the  north,  moved  his  whole 
army  south  of  the  James  River,  and  attempted  to  take  Petersburg, 
a  position  twenty  miles  south  of  Richmond.  Failing  in  this,  the 
siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond  commenced.  This  siege  con- 
tinued until  April  ist,  1865,  a  period  of  eight  months.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  while  Grant  was  marching  overland.  General 
Butler  moved  up  the  James  River,  occupying  City  Point  and  other 
strong  positions.  The  fact  of  his  being  at  this  place  aided  very 
much  in  Grant's  movements  south  of  the  James. 

Grant's  movements  from  the  Rapidan  to  Cold  Harbor  is  called 
"The  Overland  Campaign,"  in  contrast  to  the  route  taken  by 
McClellan  two  years  before.  While  operating  around  Spottsyl- 
vania and  North  Anna,  the  army  was  supplied  by  way  of  Belle 
Plain  or  Fredericksburg,  and  the  Rappahannock  River.  While 
around  Cold  Harbor  its  supplies  came  by  way  of  York  River. 
After  moving  to  the  south  of  Richmond,  the  James  River  became 
the  line  of  suppl3^  It  will  be  seen  that  General  Grant  thus  made 
use  of  all  the  routes  under  discussion  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

388. — Operations  in  the  Valley. — W^hile  General  Grant 
was  moving  against  the  main  Confederate  army,  General  Sigel 
passing  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  was  defeated  at  New  Market. 
General  Hunter  superseding  him  in  command,  again  moved  up 
the  valley,  going  as  far  as  Lynchburg;  but  in  retreating  passed 
over  to  West  Virginia,  and  left  unprotected  that  natural  highway 
to  the  north,  the  Shenandoah  valley.     General  Early  was  quickly 
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dispatched  to  Maryland,  defeating  the  Union  troops  at  Monocacy, 
and  came  very  near  capturing  Washington  before  troops  could  be 
sent  to  its  protection. 

General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  who  had  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  Grant's  movements,  was  now 
given  command  of  the  forces  in  the  valley.  He  first  defeated  the 
Confederates  at  Winchester,  then  at  Fisher's  Hill,  driving  them 
from  the  valley.  But  it  was  too  valuable  for  the  Confederates  to 
lose. 

Again  sending  more  forces  into  the  valley,  they  attacked  and 
at  first  defeated  the  Union  army  at  Cedar  Creek.  This  defeat 
occurred  early  in  the  morning,  Sheridan  being  at  Winchester, 
"  twenty  miles  away."  On  hearing  the  firing,  he  rode  rapidly  to 
the  front,  meeting  the  fugitives  from  the  defeated  army.  The 
enemy  stopping  to  pillage  the  Union  camps,  Sheridan  had  time 
to  stop  and  re-form  his  army.  There  was  still  time  to  win  a  vic- 
tor\^  and  on  that  afternoon  the  Union  army  moved  against  the 
Confederates,  and  before  dark  won  a  complete  victory. 

Never  again  did  the  South  try  to  regain  this  famous  valley. 

Re:view  of  1864  IN  THE  East. 

Obj  ective — Richmond . 

1 .  General  Butler  moves  up  the  James  River  and  occupies 
City  Point. 

2.  General  Sigel  marches  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  is 
defeated  at  New  Market. 

3.  General  Hunter  again  moves  up  the  valley  and  lets  the 
door  open  for  General  Early  to  enter  the  North. 

4.  Battle  of  Monocacy.     Washington  in  danger. 

5.  General  Sheridan  in  command  wins  battles  of  Winchester 
(Sept.  19th),  Fisher's  Hill  (Sept.  22d)  and  Cedar  Creek  (Oct. 
19th). 

6.  The  valley  cleared, 

grant's  movkmknTs. 

(a)  Crosses  the  Rapidan  River. 

(b)  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  (May  5-6). 
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(c)  Battle  of  Spottsylvania  (May  8-20). 

(d)  Battle  of  North  Anna  (May  23-26). 

(e)  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor  (June  1-3). 

7.  Grant's  whole  army  south  of  James  River  (June  14-15). 

8.  Siege  of  Petersburg  (June  15,    1864 — Apr.  i,  1865). 

9.  Result:  Union  army  gains  a  position  which  leads  to  the 
final  defeat  and  surrender  of  Lee's  army  the  next  3^ear. 

389.— General  Results  at  the  Close  of  1864.— The  fight- 
ing for  this  year  had  been  more  desperate  and  long  continued  than 
at  any  time  previous. 

At  the  close  of  1864,  in  the  West  and  South,  Thomas  and 
Sherman  each  had  an  army  that  could  go  anywhere  in  the  Con- 
federacy without  serious  resistance.  Thomas  was  in  Tennessee 
preparing  to  move  both  east  towards  Virginia  and  south  towards 
Selma  and  Montgomery.  Sherman  at  Savannah  was  preparing 
to  march  north  through  the  Carolinas  to  cut  another  swath  of 
destruction. 

Grant  and  Lee  were  in  a  death  grapple  around  Richmond  and 
Petersburg.  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  was  ready  to 
move  south.  Thus  were  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas  and  Sheridan 
all  converging  toward  Richmond,  making  Lee's  escape,  with  the 
only  remaining  Confederate  army,  almost  impossible. 

More  than  all,  the  Confederates  were  exhausted.  Men  lost 
now  could  not  be  replaced.  They  had  fought  bravely  to  the 
utmost  of  their  strength  and  were  fast  losing  ground. 

Exercise  on  Map  No.  53. 

Note  that  General  Grant's  lines  are  south  of  Petersburg.  His 
object  was  to  get  to  the  two  railroads  west  of  his  lines.  Why  ? 
He  reached  them  the  first  of  April,  1865.  In  the  meantime  Sher- 
idan starting  from  the  Shenandoah  valley  had  destroyed  every- 
thing north  of  the  James  River.  Why,  then,  should  Lee  leave 
Richmond?     Trace   Sheridan's   last   great  march   (marked  thus 

> — >).     General  Lee  in  retreating  withdrew  his  army  from 

Petersburg   and   Richmond   between   the   Appomattox   and   the 
James    Rivers.     He   then   attempted   to    retreat    to    Burkeville 
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but  General  Grant  from  Petersburg  headed  him  off.  Lee  then 
attempted  to  reach  Lynchburg,  but  Sheridan  got  ahead  of  him 
at  Appomattox  Court-house,  while  General  Meade  was  following. 
j  Lee  then  surrendered.  What  direction  did  the  armies  move  in 
the  retreat  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE   civile  war:      its   close,    1 865. 


Parallel  Readings. 


General  Readings:— Grant's  Last  Campaign:     Appomattox, 
Biography: — Lee. 

Read  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  andO'Hara's  "The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead." 
Read  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode"  (Lincoln). 


MOVEMENT   OF   WESTERN   ARMIES. 

390. — Pontoons. — General  Sherman  moving  from  Chatta- 
nooga, through  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Columbia  and  Fayetteville  to 
Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  must  cross  at  least  twelve  rivers.  Of 
course  all  bridges,  if  any  existed,  were  burned  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy  before  the  northern  army  came  near  them. 

While  Sherman's  army  is  resting  at  Savannah,  it  may  prove 
interesting  to  examine  his  plans  for  crossing  these  rivers. 

A  common  pontoon  bridge  is  made  by  anchoring  boats  side  by 
side  a  few  feet  apart,  and  connecting  them  by  timbers  securely 
fastened.  Across  these  timbers  is  placed  board  flooring.  But 
Sherman  could  not  carry  ordinary  pontoon  boats.  His  pontoons 
were  merely  frames  which  could  be  fastened  in  shape  of  a  scow- 
boat.  Under  and  around  these  frames  was  stretched  thick  canvas 
cloth,  this  cloth  forming  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Across  these  frail  bridges  all  his  immense  trains,  artillery  and 
cavalry,  as  well  as  infantry,  passed. 

391. — Sherman  Moves  North. — In  February,  General 
Sherman   having   rested  his   army,   loaded   his   wagons  for  his 
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march  northward  through  the  Carolinas.  At  first  his  progress 
was  much  impeded  through  the  swamps  along  the  coast,  but  on 
reaching  higher  ground,  meeting  but  a  small  opposing  force,  he 
was  soon  in  the  heart  of  South  Carolina. 

Columbia  was  captured  February  17th. 

Much  of  the  city  was  burned  while  in  possession  of  the  north- 
ern army.  The  Union  soldiers  present  made  efforts  to  save  the 
city,  but  in  vain. 

Destroying  all  railroads  and  public  property  on  his  route, 
Sherman  moved  northeast  through  Fayetteville  to  Goldsboro, 
North  Carolina.  The  Confederates,  collecting  what  forces  they 
could  to  resist  the  march  of  the  Union  army,  placed  them  under 
General  Johnston. 

At  Averysboro,  and  two  days  later,  at  Bentonville,  Johnston 
attempted  to  defeat  a  part  of  Sherman's  army  while  on  the  march. 
Being  frustrated  in  both  of  these  attempts,  he  withdrew  to  Raleigh, 
and  Sherman  passed  on  to  Goldsboro. 

Here  he  met  a  Union  force  under  General  Schofield,  and  again 
the  Union  soldiers  found  food,  clothing  and  mail  awaiting  them. 

While  Sherman  was  moving  north,  Grant  had  sent  a  force 
against  Fort  Fisher  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  This 
fort,  by  the  aid  of  the  navy  under  Admiral  Porter,  was  captured, 
and  Wilmington  soon  after  surrendered. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  evacuated  while  Sherman  was 
in  the  state.  As  a  consequence  of  Sherman's  movements,  all  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Schofield  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville  in  December.  How,  then,  do 
we  find  him  in  North  Carolina  in  March  ?  After  the  defeat  of 
Hood  at  Nashville,  Schofield' s  army  had  been  ordered  to  go  by 
railroads  and  boats  to  North  Carolina  to  aid  Sherman  in  his  march 
northward.  So,  again,  much  of  the  old  Atlanta  army  was  to- 
gether in  North  Carolina.  After  allowing  his  army  to  rest  a  few 
days  at  Goldsboro,  Sherman  was  to  have  moved  against  Johnston 
at  Raleigh,  or  against  Richmond  in  aid  of  Grant,  but  Sherman's 
army  had  fought  its  last  battle,  and  earned  its  rest,  which  proved 
to  be  a  long  one. 
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While  on  the  march  to  Raleigh  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee  reached  Sherman's  army  amid  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  the 
war-wearied  veterans.  A  few  days  later  Johnston  surrendered  to 
Sherman,  who,  with  his  army,  marched  with  light  steps  and 
lighter  hearts  to  the  grand  review  at  Washington,  then  to  their 
far-away  homes. 

Review — Sherman's  March  North. 


PLACES. 

Columbia  (February  17th). 

Charleston  surrendered  (February  i8th). 

Wilmington  surrendered  (February  22d,  1865). 

Fayetteville  (March  nth). 

Goldsboro  /'March  21st). 


BATTLES. 
Averysboro,  Bentonville. 

392. — Wilson's  Raid. — About  the  time  that  Sherman  was 
completing  his  march  northward,  General  J.  H.  Wilson  started 
with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  cavalry  from  East  Port,  Alabama. 
Moving  south  he  captured  Selma  and  Montgomery,  and  was  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  when  the  war  closed. 

While  Thomas  was  destroying  Hood's  army  at  Nashville,  and 
Sherman  was  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Wilson 
with  his  cavalry  was  careering  where  he  would.  General  Grant 
was  holding  the  last  Confederate  army  in  his  grasp  at  Petersburg 
and  Richmond. 

393. — Review  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
commanders. 

Major- Generals:  Irvin  McDowell,  George  B.  McClellan, 
A.  K.  Burnside,  Joseph  Hooker,  George  G.   Meade. 

Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant,  also  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  United  States  army. 

In  Shenandoah  valley.   Major- General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

BATTLES   FOUGHT. 
First    Bull    Run.     Peninsular    Campaign: — Yorktown,    Wil- 
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liamsburg,  Siege  of  Richmond,  Seven  Pines,  Beaver  Dam, 
Gaines's  Mill,  Savage's  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Malvern  Hill. 

Lee's  First  Invasion. — Second  Bull  Run,  Harper's  Ferry, 
South  Mountain,  Antietam.  After  the  first  and  before  Lee's  sec- 
ond invasion,  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville. 

Lee' s  Second  hivasion. — Gettysburg. 

Grant's  Overland  Campaign. — Wilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
Five  Forks,  Sailors'  Creek,  Lee's  surrender. 

394.~COMMANDERS  OF   THE  CONFEDERATE  ArMIES  DuRING 

THE    Civil  War. 

ARMY   OF   NORTHERN    VIRGINIA. 

Generals:  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

IN  SHENANDOAH    VAELEY. 

Generals  (Stonewall)  T.  J.  Jackson,  and  Jubal  Early. 

IN  THE  WEST — IN  WESTERN  TENNESSEE   AND   ALONG  THE 
MISSISSIPPI   RIVER. 

Generals  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  (killed  at  Shiloh),  P.  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  and  John  C.  Pemberton. 

IN  CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  AND  GEORGIA. 

Generals  Braxton  Bragg,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  J.  B.  Hood. 

CONFEDERATE  ARMIES  SURRENDERED  TO  THE  UNION  FORCES. 

General  S.  B.  Buckner's  to  General  U.  S.  Grant  at  Fort  Don- 
elson. 

General  Pemberton 's  to  General  U.  S.  Grant  at  Vicksburg. 

General  R.  E.  Lee's  to  General  U.  S.  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Court  House. 

General  J.  E.  Johnston's  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman  in  North 
Carolina. 

General  J.  B.  Hood's  army  destroyed  in  Central  Tennessee  by 
General  George  H.  Thomas. 

Other  Confederate  forces  surrendered  at  close  of  war. 
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Map  No.  54. 


Shaded  -  Confederate, 
Unshaded  ■  Federal. 


SHERMAN'S  MOVEMENTS 
FROM  MAY  1, 18G4,  TO  MAY  1, 1865. 


ExERCisK  ON  Map  No.  54. 
The  unshaded  belt  shows  the  territory  covered  by  Sherman's 
army  during  the  tune  from  May  i,  1864,  to  May  i,  1865.  Name 
the  rivers  in  order  which  Sherman's  army  must  cross  in  his  two 
marches.  What  two  marches?  Through  what  states  did  his 
army  march  ?  Name  the  large  cities  captured  by  him  during  the 
same  time.  The  light  shade  belt  from  Florence,  through  Selma, 
Montgomery,  represents  Wilson's  raid  in  progress  when  the  war 
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closed.  Through  what  states  did  he  march  ?  Five  battlefields 
(=)  are  represented  in  the  map.  Name  them.  These  battles 
were  fought  by  different  parts  of  Sherman's  Atlanta  army. 


395. — Petersburg  and  Five  Forks. — During  the  winter 
General  Grant  had  continued  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  working 
his  way  around  to  the  west  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the 
railroads  that  supplied  Richmond.  In  March,  while  Sherman 
was  moving  north,  Sheridan  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  was 
moving  south  from  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Passing  down  the 
James  River  near  Lynchburg,  he  destroyed  the  canal  along  the 
James  River,  thereby  cutting  off  the  source  of  supplies  to  Rich- 
mond. Moving  around  north  of  Richmond  he  reached  Grant  at 
City  Point. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March,  Grant  moved  Sheridan  with 
his  cavalry  to  the  west  of  Petersburg  to  attack  the  Confederates 
at  Five  Forks  on  the  south-side  railroad.  Here  Sheridan  won  a 
brilliant  victory  April  ist.  By  this  battle  nearly  five  thousand 
prisoners  were  captured,  and  the  right  wing  of  Lee's  army  de- 
stroyed. 

The  next  morning  General  Grant  attacked  the  Confederate 
lines  around  Petersburg,  driving  them  into  the  city,  and  taking 
many  prisoners. 

During  this  battle,  while  Jefferson  Davis  was  attending  church, 
he  received  a  dispatch  from  Lee  saying  that  his  lines  were  broken 
and  that  Petersburg  and  Richmond  must  be  evacuated. 

That  night — April  3rd — Lee  withdrew  from  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  hoping  to  reach  Danville;  but  Grant's  army  was  too 
far  south  of  him.  Finding  the  Union  army  in  his  front,  Lee  at- 
tempted to  reach  Lynchburg  to  the  west,  but  a  large  part  of  his 
trains  and  thousands  of  his  men  were  captured. 

396. — Lee  Surrenders.— Lee,  finding  Sheridan  in  his  front 
at  Appomattox  Court-house,  and  Meade  following  him,  surren- 
dered the  remainder  of  his  army  to  General  Grant,  April  9th. 

Considering  the  long  and  bitter  struggle,  probably  no  terms  of 
surrender  known  to  history,  were  more  magnanimous  than  those 
named  by  General  Grant,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 
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FAMOUS  UNION  AND  CONFEDERATE  GENERALS. 
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General  R.  E.  Lee, 

Commanding  C.   S.  A. 

General:  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to 
you  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  N.  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to- wit:  Rolls  of  all 
officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate.  One  copy  to  be  given 
to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such 
officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly 
exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regimental  commander  sign  a 
like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.  The  arms,  artillery 
and  public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to 
the  officer  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  em- 
brace the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  bag- 
gage. This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so 
long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they 
may  reside.  Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

L  ieutenant-  General. 

These  conditions  were  immediately  and  formally  accepted  by 
General  Lee,  and  peace  at  last  dawned  upon  the  land. 

"  The  charges  were  now  withdrawn  from  her  guns,  the  camp 
fires  were  left  to  smoulder  in  their  ashes,  the  flags  were  tenderly 
furled— those  historic  banners,  battle-stained,  bullet-riddled,  many 
of  them  but  remnants  of  their  former  selves,  with  scarcely  enough 
left  of  them  on  which  to  imprint  the  names  of  the  battles  they 
had  seen— and  the  Army  of  the  Union  and  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  turned  their  backs  upon  each  other  for  the  first  time  in 
four  long,  bloody  years."— Porter,  in  The  Centmy. 

397._The  Close.— A  few  days  later,  General  Johnston  in 
North  CaroHna  surrendered  his  army  to  General  Sherman  on  the 
same  terms  granted  by  General  Grant. 

In  a  few  weeks  all  the  other  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Johnston,  surrendered  to  the  Union  armies. 
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President  Lincoln  died  on  April  1 5tli  at  the  hands  of  the  assas- 
sin, J.  Wilkes  Booth. 

The  bells  of  rejoicing  at  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
armies  were  hushed  by  the  tolling  bells  for  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved President. 

Mingled  with  the  sweets  of  peace  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  war. 
Probably  not  less  than  half  a  million  graves  of  the  divided  Amer- 
ican brotherhood,  dotted  the  battle-fields  of  the  sunny  Southland. 

The  United  States  owed  a  debt  of  nearly  three  billion  dollars 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Over  a  million  Union  soldiers  went  back 
into  the  quiet  pursuits  of  civil  life  without  disturbance  of  any 
form,  probably  the  only  occurrence  of  the  kind  known  to  history. 

The  South  was  not  so  fortunate  on  account  of  the  overthrow 
of  its  peculiar  social  system.  Much  strife  was  continued  there 
for  many  years.  The  slaves  were  not  only  made  free  b}^  the 
XIII.  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  by  the  XV.  amendment 
they  were  also  made  voters. 

The  war  and  its  lessons  should  not  be  forgotten.  Americans 
should  know  the  value  of  their  inheritance.  Other  problems  must 
be  solved;  each  generation  has  its  own  to  solve.  That  of  i860 
settled  the  question  oi  Africa7i  slavery  and  of  3.  permanent  Union. 
It  is  for  future  generations  to  look  well  to  other  forms  of  slavery, 
and  to  make  the  Union  worthy  of  permanency. 
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THE   RECONSTRUCTION   PERIOD.      JOHNSON   AND   GRANT. 
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PARAI.I.EI.  Readings  and  Correi<ate  Work. 

History: — Andrews's  A  History  of  the  Last  Quarter-Century  in  the 
United  States,  Vol.  I.;  also  found  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  Vols.  XVII.  and 
XVIII.     Blaine's   Twenty   Years  of  Congress.     Pickard's  Political  Parties. 

Class  Readings: — Lincoln's  Last  Inaugural  Address.  Whittier's  "Cen- 
tennial Hymn"  and  his  "Chicago." 

Historic  Fiction: — Tourgee's  Fools  Errand  and  his  Brick  luithout 
Stracc: 

Civil  Government:— Xlllth,  XlVth  and  XVth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 


398.^ohnsoii's  Administration. — President  Lincoln  was 
shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  Ford's  theater  on  the  evening  of 
April  14th,  1865;  he  remained  in  an  unconscious  state  until  the 
next  morning,  when  he  died.  A  few  hours  later,  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Andrew  Johnson,  took  the  oath  of  office  and  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  Nation.  He  was  the  South' s  best  friend.  While 
he  had  intense  sympathy  for  all  who  suffered  by  the  war,  he  enter- 
tained no  bitterness  towards  the  southern  people;  he  would  have 
done  all  in  his  power  to  smooth  their  way  back  into  the  Union. 
Perhaps  no  ruler  ever  combined  the  elements  of  greatness  with 
that  of  goodness  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  did  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Johnson,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  sprung  from  the  lowly  ranks 
of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.     Although  a  Carolinian  by  birth, 
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and  a  Tennesseean  by  adoption,  he  was  firmly  loyal  to  the  Union 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War.  As  a  representative  of 
the  union  element  of  the  South,  he  was  given  the  second  place  on 
the  national  ticket  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  was  thus  elected  Vice- 
President. 

399. — The  Grand  Review. — Soon  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  the  two  great  Union  armies  were  ordered 
to  Washington.  Here  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  May,  1865,  these 
war-worn  veterans  with  bullet-riddled  battle-flags  passed  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  grand  review,  before  the  new  President 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  first  day  was  given  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  Meade,  which  occupied  six 
hours  in  passing  the  grand  stand.  The  second  day  was  given  to 
General  Sherman's  well-drilled,  if  not  so  well-dressed,  army  of 
sixty-five  thousand  men  who  had  just  completed  a  march  of  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  through  a  hostile  country.  Breaking  the  ser- 
ried ranks  here  and  there  were  seen  captured  mules  loaded  with 
cooking  utensils,  chickens,  hams  and  other  food  picked  up  on  the 
route.  In  line  were. also  negro  famiHes,  who  had  followed  the 
army,  the  younger  children  were  to  the  number  of  three  or  four, 
mounted  on  a  single  mule,  led  by  the  mother.  After  witnessing 
for  two  days  the  strong,  firm,  steady  tread  of  this  well-organ- 
ized, well- commanded,  well-disciplined  army,  the  people  returned 
to  their  homes  with  confidence  in  the  goverment  protected  by 
such  defenders. 

By  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1865,  the  Union  army  of  over 
a  million  men  had  melted  away  and  lost  itself  in  the  citizenship 
of  the  Nation. 

400. — The  Necessity  for  Reconstruction. — The  war  was 
ended,  but  political  peace  was  yet  in  the  future.  The  South  lay 
prostrate  and  disorganized.  The  officers  of  the  seceding  states 
could  not  be  recognized  by  the  general  government  as  having  any 
authority  in  their  respective  states;  they  had  all  taken  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  states,  they  were 
therefore,  in  effect,  aliens  to  our  national  government.  A  part  of 
the  slaves  had  been  set  free  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation, and  a  little  later,  all  slavery  was  prohibited  by  the  13th 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Congress  early  in  1865,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  it  had 
been  ratified  by  the  required  number  of  states. 

401. — The  Two  Problems. — Two  difficult  problems  were  to 
be  solved  by  the  national  authorities.  First,  how  shall  the  seced- 
ing states  be  reorganized,  and  brought  back  in  proper  relation  to 
the  general  government  ?  Second,  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
mass  of  helpless  freedmen  so  unprepared  to  care  for  themselves  ? 

Unfortunately,  these  problems  were  made  doubly  difficult 
because  the  President  and  Congress  did  not  agree  as  to  the  best 
method  of  solution,  and  because  the  solution  of  one  involved  the 
solution  of  the  other.  President  Johnson  assumed  that,  as  the 
ordinances  of  secession  were  illegal,  none  of  the  states  had  ever 
been  out  of  the  Union.  Congress  also  held  that  the  acts  of  seces- 
sion were  illegal,  but  by  these  acts  of  secession  the  states  had 
become  disorganized,  and  were,  therefore,  practically  out  of  the 
Union,  and  could  regain  their  organic  relation  in  the  Union,  only 
by  special  legislation. 

Loyal  state  governments  had  been  organized  in  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Virginia.  These  Mr.  Johnson  recog- 
nized. Under  different  proclamations  of  President  Johnson,  con- 
ventions were  called  and  elections  held  in  the  other  seceding 
states.  These  state  conventions  repealed  the  ordinances  of  seces- 
sion, ratified  the  13th  amendment,  and  organized  state  govern- 
ments. But  when  the  newly-elected  Senators  and  Representatives 
presented  themselves  to  Congress,  they  were  not  admitted. 

The  Constitution  .says,  "Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
election,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members."  By 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  obstruct  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction.  The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Tennessee  were,  however,  without  much  delay, 
admitted  to  seats  in  Congress.  This  state  thus  became  the 
first  seceding  state  to  be  restored  to  its  former  relation  in  the 
Union;  it  was  also  the  onl}^  one  readmitted  by  the  President's 
plan.  It  is  also  probable  that  more  of  its  people  were  loyal  to  the 
Union  during  the  war  than  those  of  any  other  seceding  state. 
The  other  ten   states  remained  under  military  government  for 
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some  time  longer,  the  last  three  not  being  readmitted  until 
1870,  under  President  Grant's  administration. 

402. — The  Freedmen. — ^Just  at  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  was  organized  by  the  general  government  to 
aid  and  protect  colored  men  and  the  poor  whites  of  the  South. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill,  though  vetoed  by  the  President,  was 
also  passed  during  Johnson's  administration.  This  law  gave  the 
negro  the  rights  and  protection  of  citizenship  throughout  the 
Nation.  Up  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  a  colored  man,  in  many 
states,  was  not  recognized  as  a  citizen,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
testify  in  court,  and  perform  many  other  acts  of  citizenship. 

403.— The  XlVth  and  XVth  Amendments.— The  14th 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Congress  in  1867,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  next  year  it  was  ratified  by  the  required  number  of 
states.  The  substance  of  the  first  section  is  to  make  former 
slaves  citizens,  and  to  give  them  protection  under  the  law.  In 
this  section  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  full,  legal  definition  for  a 
"citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a  state."  [See  Amendment 
XIV.,  Paragraph  I.]  Congress  required  the  states  yet  out  of  the 
Union  to  ratify  this  amendment  as  a  condition  of  readmission. 
Finally  in  1869  the  15th  amendment,  which  gives  the  freedmen 
the  ballot,  was  proposed  by  Congress.  The  states  not  yet  read- 
mitted were  required  to  ratify  this  amendment  also,  before  they 
were  permitted  to  take  their  old  place  in  the  Union.  This 
they  did,  and  the  required  number  of  states  having  ratified  the 
amendment,  it  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  To  repeat: 
the  13th  amendment  freed  the  slaves,  the  14th  made  them  citi- 
zens, the  15th  gave  them  the  ballot.  The  last  two  amendments 
were  an  outgrowth  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  of  the  natural  opposition  of  the  w^hite  people 
of  the  South  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

In  1870,  Texas  again  took  her  place  in  the  sisterhood  of 
states.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Texas,  the  last  slave 
state  admitted  to  the  Union,  was  also  the  last  ex-slave  state  to  be 
readmitted. 

404.~The  So-Called  "Carpet  Bag"  Government.— At 
the  close  of  the   war,   many  northern   people   migrated   to  the 
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South,  among  whom  was  quite  a  sprinkling  of  ex-union  soldiers. 
As  many  of  the  more  intelligent  class,  the  ex- Confederate  lead- 
ers, were  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
new  state  governments,  the  political  power  naturally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  negroes  and  the  "carpet-baggers"  as  the  citizens 
from  the  North  were  called. 

The  result  was  a  most  extravagant,  corrupt,  and  all-around 
bad  government  in  several  of  the  southern  states.  This  is  known 
as  the  "carpet-bag  rule."  As  might  be  expected,  the  unedu- 
cated and  inexperienced  ex-slaves  made  bad  work  at  self-govern- 
ment. This  experiment  was,  perhaps,  necessary  under  the 
circumstances.  The  northern  people  thought  it  unjust  to  the 
ex- slaves  to  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  former 
masters;  they  also  believed  it  dangerous  to  the  Union  to  place  the 
government  of  the  southern  states  in  the  hands  of  the  ex-Confed- 
erates who  had  so  recently  and  so  desperately  fought  to  destroy  it. 

The  distrust  of  the  northern  people  was  but  natural  at  that 
time  and  under  those  conditions;  but  it  has  long  since  passed 
away.  So  the  ballot  was  given  to  the  freedmen,  but  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous experiment.  A  razor  in  the  hands  of  a  child  is  dangerous 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 

405. — The  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson. — The 
quarrel  between  the  President  and  Congress  continued  to  grow 
more  bitter,  until  finally  Congress,  in  order  to  curb  his  power, 
passed  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  This  law  prohibited  the  Presi- 
dent from  dismissing  certain  United  States  officers  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate;  this  included  even  the  members  of  his  own 
cabinet.  The  Constitution  says,  the  President  "shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoinf  certain  officers,  but  says  nothing  about  removal  from 
office.  President  Johnson  therefore  denied  the  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  such  a  law.  Being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  Congress,  the  President 
removed  him  from,  office  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  of  Representatives  promptly  impeached  President  Johnson 
before  the  Senate  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The 
removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  was  not  the  only  "crime"  named  in 
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the  impeachment,  but  it  was  one  of  the  principal  charges.  The 
result  of  the  trial  was  thirty-five  for  conviction  and  nineteen  for 
acquittal,  but  as  a  two- thirds'  vote  is  required  to  convict.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  escaped  removal  from  office  by  one  vote  only. 

406. — Mexico. — While  the  United  States  was  struggling  for 
its  very  existence  during  the  Civil  War,  Napoleon  III.,  of  France, 
sent  an  army  to  Mexico  to  overturn  that  republic,  and  in  its  place 

to  set  up  an  empire.  Max- 
imilian of  Austria  was  per- 
suaded to  become  its  emperor. 
We  were  at  that  time  too 
much  occupied  with  home 
affairs  to  pay  much  attention 
to  Mexico,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  a  part  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of 
General  Sheridan  was  sent 
to  the  Rio  Grande  frontier. 
This  act,  coupled  with  a  pro- 
test from  our  government, 
induced  Napoleon  to  with- 
draw his  French  soldiers  from 
American  soil.  MaximiHan 
bravely  remained  with  his 
Mexican  subjects,  but  was 
soon  overthrown,  captured, 
PRESIDENT  ANDREW  JOHNSON.  tricd   for   trcasou,   convicted 

and  shot. 

407. — Purchase  of  Alaska. — In  1867  Alaska  was  purchased 
from  Russia  for  $7,200,000.  The  area  of  this  territory  is  more 
than  half  a  million  square  miles.  Many  people,  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  thought  it  a  high  price  to  pay  for  fields  of  ice  and 
barren  rock;  but  its  fisheries,  its  pine  forests,  its  gold  mines  and 
other  mineral  wealth  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  national 
domain.  It  is  also  one  step  toward  making  all  north  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  a  part  of  the  "Great  Republic." 

408.— Presidential  Election  of  1868.— In  1868  General 
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Grant  was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Republican,  and 
Governor  Seymour  of  New  York,  by  the  Democratic  party.  In 
the  election  that  followed,  Grant  received  214  electoral  votes,  and 
Seymour  80.  The  popular  vote  was  also  largely  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  candidates.  This  election,  the  first  since  the  war, 
showed  that  the  people  sustained  Congress  in  its  reconstruction 
methods  as  against  the  policy  of  President  Johnson. 

409.— Grant's  Adminislralion.— 1869-1877.— After  the 
inauguration  of  General  Grant  in  1869,  Congress  and  the  Exe- 
cutive were  in  harmony  on  the  matter  of  reconstruction.  During 
Grant's  two  terms  much  discord  and  bad  government  continued 
in  the  South.  A  few  troops  were  kept  there  in  order  to  sustain 
the  reconstructed  state  governments,  and  to  protect  the  colored 
men.  The  ex-Confederates  being  in  the  minority,  attempted  by 
intimidation  and  by  fraudulent  elections  to  regain  control  of  the 
state  governments.  Bands  of  armed  men,  known  as  the  Ku- 
Klux-Klan,  in  fantastic  dress,  went  about  the  country  at  night 
committing  deeds  of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  col- 
ored voters.  Finally,  when  Mr.  Hayes  became  President,  he 
withdrew  the  troops  from  the  South,  and  immediately  the  old 
ruling  class  returned  to  power.  Since  that  time  the  negroes, 
though  in  the  majority  in  some  states,  have  had  little  to  do  with 
the  government. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  of  reconstruction  is  this: 
The  Republican  administrations  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  negro 
civil  equality  and  legal  protection;  but  the  South  was  finally  suc- 
cessful in  largely  suppressing  the  colored  vote,  and  in  regaining 
control  of  the  state  governments.  In  due  time  the  colored  man 
will  regain,  through  education  and  training,  what  is  now  his  by  law. 

410.— The  Pacific  Railroad.— 1869.— The  Union  and  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroads,  forming  one  line  from  Omaha  to  San 
Francisco,  were  completed  May  loth,  1869.  As  the  last  spike 
was  driven,  by  means  of  proper  telegraphic  connections,  the  click 
of  each  blow  was  heard  in  all  the  principal  telegraph  offices  of 
the  United  States.  The  completion  of  this  overland  route  marks 
an  epoch  in  our  history.  Henceforth  the  East  and  West  are 
united  by  bonds  of  steel.     Vice-President  Colfax  in  a  speech  eel- 
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ebrating  the  event  said,  "Before  the  completion  of  this  road 
Cahfornia  was  the  Achilles's  heel  of  the  Nation. "  San  Francisco 
and  Boston  are  now  nearer  in  point  of  time,  than  were  Mt.  Ver- 
non and  New  York  in  Washington's  day.  Several  other  trunk 
lines  now  connect  the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  Pacific  coast. 
Southern  California,  once  a  desert,  now  sends  its  luscious  fruits, 
with  those  from  other  Pacific  regions,  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  these  great  railroad  lines. 


HON.   JAMES   G.    BLAINE 

411.— Santo  Domingo.— 1870.— The  repubHc  of  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  Island  of  Hayti  wished  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  President  Grant  very  earnestly  favored  its  annex- 
ation, and  sent  a  commission  to  the  island  to  investigate  the 
matter.  This  committee  reported  favorably,  but  the  Senate  by  a 
decided  majority  rejected  the  proposition.  The  President  very 
gracefully  yielded,  stating  in  his  message  to  Congress  that  he 
had  no  policy  to  enforce  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
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412.— The  Chicago  Fire. — 1871.— Sunday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1871,  the  great  Chicago  fire  began;  all  that  night,  all  of 
Monday  and  Monday  night  it  raged;  not  until  Tuesday  was  it 
brought  under  control,  and  the  charred  ruins  smoldered  for 
weeks  after.  This  was  one  of  the  most  destructive  conflagrations 
known  to  history.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  people  were 
rendered  homeless.  Probably  $200,000,000  would  not  cover  the 
losses.  More  than  three  square  miles  were  burned  over.  A  mer- 
chant owning  two  stores  a  mile  apart  lost  both  in  this  fire. 
Streets,  bridges,  tunnels  and  parks  were  thronged  with  these 
panic-stricken  people,  fleeing  for  their  lives.  The  ruffian  and 
the  fiend  here  found  their  opportunity.  Fortunately,  General 
Sheridan  was  there  with  a  few  regular  troops  to  aid  in  protecting 
the  helpless  mass.  The  legality  of  Sheridan's  presence  with  sol- 
diers was  questioned  by  some,  but  those  who  were  sheltered  by 
his  manly,  vigorous  arm  feel  that  self-preservation  is  above  any 
technical  law.  Chicago,  as  the  fifth  city  in  rank,  went  down 
under  the  fire-fiend,  but,  phenix-like,  it  rose  from  its  ashes  to  the 
second  city  on  the  continent. 

413.— The  Geneva  Award.— 1871-2.— During  the  time  of 
our  trouble  with  the  South  the  Confederates  were  permitted  to  fit 
out  vessels  of  war  in  British  ports.  This  was  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  the  English  government  claimed  to  know 
nothing  of  the  object  for  which  these  vessels  were  built.  Our 
government  claimed  that  it  was  her  duty  to  know  and  to  keep 
them  from  leaving  her  ports. 

Soon  after  the  war,  steps  were  taken  to  recover  damages  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  injury  done  our  commerce  by  these  Confed- 
erate cruisers.  The  Alabama  was  the  most  famous  of  these  ves- 
sels, hence  the  name,  "Alabama  Claims."  For  a  time  these 
demands  were  ignored  by  the  British  government,  but  finally  by 
the  treat}^  of  Washington,  a  board  of  arbitration  was  created  to 
which  was  assigned  the  power  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  and  the 
amount  of  these  claims.  After  several  months'  session  in  the 
city  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  board  awarded  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $15,500,000. 

Appomattox  and  Geneva!  the  first,  the  dawn  of  peace  to  our 
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own  Nation;    the  .second,  a   harbinger  of  peace   to  all   nations; 
and  both  sealed  by  the  hand  of  our  soldier-hero,  U.  S.  Grant. 

414. — The  Greeley  Campaign. — 1872.— When  the  time 
for  another  presidential  election  drew  near,  many  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  sought  to  defeat  the  renomination  of  President  Grant. 
But  to  the  mass  of  the  party  he  was  a  hero,  and  opposition 
was  hopeless.  The  opposition  known  as  *  liberal  Republicans" 
called  a  convention,  and  nominated  as  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
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dent,  Horace  Greeley,  the  famous  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  Democrats  at  that  time  being  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
accepted  Mr.  Greeley  as  their  candidate.  Mr.  Greeley  had  long 
been  an  enemy  to  the  Democratic  party,  hence  many  of  that 
party  refused  to  vote  for  him.  He  met  a  crushing  defeat  in  a 
weakened  physical  condition.  A  few  weeks  later  he  died,  and 
the  electoral  votes  intended  for  him  were  scattered  among  other 
candidates. 
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415. — The  Stock  Exchange. — The  stock  exchange  in  the 
cit}'  of  New  York  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as  do  the  boards 
of  trade  in  our  larger  cities.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
buyer  and  the  seller.  As  the  board  of  trade  is  the  meeting  place 
of  those  who  deal  in  the  products  of  the  farm,  so  the  stock 
exchange  is  the  meeting  place  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  stocks. 
There  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  people  against  boards 
of  trade  and  the  stock  exchange.  Both  are  necessary;  should 
either  be  abolished,  something  must  take  its  place.  They  both 
offer  tempting  opportunities  for  the  spirit  of  gambling,  and  much 
harm  to  the  Nation  at  large  sometimes  results  from  this  practice. 
But  with  the  evil  comes  more  of  the  good.  A  "bull"  is  one  who 
tries  to  raise  the  price  of  an  article;  a  "bear"  is  one  who  seeks 
to  depress  the  price.  A  legitimate  buyer  is  naturally  a  "bear," 
though  the  effect  of  his  buying  tends  to  raise  the  price.  The 
honest  seller  is  naturally  a  "bull"  but  the  effect  of  the  selling 
may  be  to  "bear"  the  market. 

416. — Greenbacks  and  Gold. — Early  in  the  Civil  War  the 
national  government  issued  treasury  notes  known  as  greenbacks; 
these  were  made  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  within  the 
United  States.  Gold  and  silver,  as  money,  quickly  disappeared, 
and  were  bought  and  sold  as  merchandise.  As  the  greenback- 
dollar  became  cheaper,  gold,  like  all  other  propert}',  became 
dearer,  until  during  the  gloomiest  days  of  the  war,  it  took  nearly 
three  paper  dollars  to  buy  one  of  gold.  The  highest  price 
reached  by  gold  was  285.  As  the  national  credit  improved,  the 
greenback  came  gradually  nearer  its  par  value,  until  by  the  fall 
of  1869,  gold  w^as  quoted  at  130.  'X\i^  price  of  all  property  within 
the  United  States  was  measured  by  the  greenback  dollar,  but  real 
values  still  continued  to  be  measured  everywhere  by  gold  and  sil- 
ver, hence  all  commercial  transactions  with  foreign  nations  must 
be  on  the  coin  basis. 

In  order  to  meet  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
which  was  payable  in  "coin,"  all  import  duties  were  required 
to  be  paid  in  coin.  In  this  way  the  national  treasury  was 
always  supplied  with  a  gold  reserve.  When  this  grew  larger 
than   was  necessary  for  the   needs   of   the  government,  a  part 
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of  it  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the  national 
treasury. 

417.— Black  Friday.— 1869.— In  the  fall  of  1869,  Wall 
street,  the  great  money  center  of  the  western  continent,  was  the 
scene  of  a  fearful  money  panic.  Fisk  and  Gould  had  "cornered" 
the  gold  market  in  order  to  force  its  price  to  the  highest  possible 
point,  with  the  purpose  of  selling  to  those  who  must  have  the 
gold.  They  succeeded  in  sending  the  price  to  1 60.  In  the  midst 
of  the  wildest  excitement,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tele- 
graphed the  sale  of  $4,000,000  by  the  government;  this  broke  the 
''corner."  Gold  fell  within  a  few  minutes  to  its  normal  price. 
It  was  indeed  a  "Black  Friday"  to  the  many  who  were  financially 
ruined  that  day.  The  effects  of  the  panic  were  felt  throughout 
the  Nation  for  many  months. 

Nearly  ten  years  later,  January  i,  1879,  the  United  States 
resumed  specie  payments.  But  this  was  reached  only  by  much 
depression  in  trade  and  suffering  among  the  laboring  classes.  As 
the  price  of  everything  had  been  enormously  increased  by  the 
inflated  national  .war-currency,  so  now,  as  prices  gradually  went 
back  to  a  gold  basis,  everything  became  cheaper;  and  the  results 
were  the  financial  panic  of  1873,  and  the  extended  railroad  strikes 
of  1877. 

418.— The  Panic  of  1873  aad  its  Results.— September 
19,  1873,  was  a  second  Black  Friday  in  the  stock  exchange  in 
New  York  city.  The  first  Black  Friday  was  a  bull  day,  the  sec- 
ond, a  bear  day.  In  the  first.  Jay  Gould  was  evil  incarnate;  in 
the  second,  a  blCvSsing.  In  the  first,  he  caused  the  ruin  of  many 
stock-brokers;  in  the  second,  by  timely  purchase  of  stock,  he  sus- 
tained the  market,  and  thus  saved  some  from  financial  ruin. 
This  panic  had  several  causes,  (i.)  One  was  the  reaction  from 
the  inflated  condition  of  business,  resulting  from  the  war  period. 
(2.)  Another  was  the  losses  resulting  from  the  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton fires.  (3.)  Since  the  close  of  the  w^ar  immense  sums  of  money 
had  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  great 
enterprises,  and  all  largely  with  borrowed  capital.  The  causes  of 
the  panic  had  been  at  work  for  some  months;  but  the  failure  of 
the  big  banking-house  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co. ,  who   had  invested 
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too  heavih"  in  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  was  the  immediate 
cause.  Other  New  York  l)anks  soon  followed,  and  the  panic 
spread  like  wild-fire  over  the  entire  Nation.  Credit  was  refused; 
debtors  were  pressed  for  payment;  all  stocks  fell  rapidly;  even 
government  bonds  declined  in  value.  Run  on  banks  caused  many 
of  them  to  fail;  many  savings-banks  suspended,  causing  much 
loss  and  distress  among  smaller  depositors.  Factories  and 
machine-shops  closed,  or  run  on  short  time.  All  these  conditions 
are  common  to  any  general  financial  panic;  to  describe  one  is  to 
describe  others.  The  depression  from  this  financial  crash  ' '  drag- 
ged its  slow  length  along ' '  for  several  years.  The  slowness  of 
recovery  may  have  been  from  two  causes,  the  movement  toward 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
Both  acted  in  the  same  direction,  to  increase  the  value  of  specie 
(gold),  the  basis  toward  which  all  values  were  now  tending.  It 
was  like  attempting  to  cHmb  a  hill  while  the  hill  steadily  rose  in 
front  of  the  climber. 

419. — Indian  Troubles. —  The  Modoc  War. — 7c?7j.— Dur- 
ing Grant's  administration  two  Indian  outbreaks  occurred.  The 
Modoc  Indians  living  near  the  line  between  California  and  Ore- 
gon, treacherously  murdered  General  Can  by  and  two  peace  com- 
missioners who  had  gone  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat  with  them. 

The  national  troops  were  sent  against  them,  and  after  a  stout 
resistance  among  the  lava-beds  the  Indians  were  either  killed  or 
captured.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  taken  to  the  Indian 
Territory. 

The  Custer  Massacre,  June  ^5,  18 j6. — During  Centennial  year, 
the  Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull  took  the  warpath.  General  Custer, 
who  had  won  distinction  as  a  young  cavalry  officer  in  the  Civil 
War,  was  sent  against  them  with  a  small  force  of  cavalry.  They 
were  overcome  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Indians,  and  gallant 
General  Custer,  with  every  man  under  his  immediate  command, 
was  killed.  This  calamity  was  caused  by  the  rash  bravery  of  the 
lamented  Custer.  The  Indians  w^ere  finally  driven  over  the  Brit- 
ish frontier.  After  a  stay  of  several  years  in  Manitoba,  Sitting 
Bull  and  his  band  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  reservation  in 
Dakota.     Other   Indian   outbreaks  on    the   western   plains   and 
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among  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  afterward  successfully  put 
down  by  the  national  troops  under  General  Miles,  who  also  had 
made  an  honorable  reputation  in  the  Civil  War. 

420.— The  Centennial  Exposition. —  1876.  — President 

Grant's  second  term  is  marked  by  the  Centennial  Exposition 
which  commemorated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can independence.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  to  which   nearly  all  responded.     The   Centennial 
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Ceuteiinial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1876. 

Exposition  was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  May  lo,  1876.  A  cho- 
rus of  one  thousand  voices  sang  Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn  in 
the  presence  of  a  hundred  thousand  people: 

"  Our  fathers'  God!  from  out  whose  hand 

The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 

We  meet  to-day,  united,  free, 

And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 

To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done, 

And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one." 
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It  was  a  fitting  expression  from  a  grateful  people,  penned  by 
one  of  her  most  loyal  poets.  One  hundred  years  before,  the 
American  colonies  declared  their  independence,  and  the  exposi- 
tion was  a  grand  memorial  to  that  event.  Here  products  from 
all  climates,  specimens  of  art  and  manufacture  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  were  brought  for  exhibition.  The  attendance  was 
larger  than  at  any  previous  international  exposition,  except  that 
of  Paris  nine  years  before.  From  the  opening  to  the  close 
November  loth,  the  total  admissions  were  9,900,000.  The  Phila- 
delphia Exposition  was  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  while  at  Paris  the 
gates  were  open  seven  days  in  a  week.  Taking  into  account  the 
fifty  or  more  extra  days  during  which  the  Paris  Exposition  was 
open,  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  surpassed  even  this  largest 
European  international  show.  The  Centennial  Exposition  was 
eminently  successful. 

421.— The  Jetties.— 1875=1879.— The  Mississippi  River 
annually  carries  down  to  the  gulf  immense  quantities  of  matter, 
which  on  reaching  the  more  quiet  waters,  settles  to  the  bottom, 
thus  forming  sand-bars.  The  lower  Mississippi  is  capable  of 
floating  the  largest  ocean  ships  when  free  from  sand-bars.  The 
ordinary  method  of  dredging  was  not  successful  in  keeping  the 
channels  clear.  Captain  Eads,  the  engineer  and  builder  of  the 
St.  Louis  bridge,  proposed  to  the  national  government  the  idea  of 
making  the  Mississippi  do  its  own  dredging.  His  plan  was  to 
commence  at  the  south  pass,  the  principal  outlet  of  the  river,  and 
build  two  parallel  jetties  extending  into  the  gulf  beyond  the  bar, 
thus  restraining  and  directing  the  current  of  the  outflowing  water. 
This  confined  stream  would  have  a  more  rapid  current  and  would 
in  this  way  scour  its  own  channel  through  the  bar.  Congress 
agreed  to  pay  Captain  Eads  his  price  under  condition  that  he 
should  produce  a  thirty- foot  channel.  His  plan  was  a  complete 
success.  The  commerce  of  New  Orleans  was  enormously  increased 
as  a  result,  and  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  has  felt  the  benefit. 

422.— The  East  River  Bridge.— 1870=1883.— The    sus 
pension  bridge  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  commenced 
in  1870  and  completed  in  1883.     John  A.   Roebling,  the  govern- 
ing genius  in  its  construction,  died  before  its  completion,  but  his 
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son  carried  on  the  work.  The  main  span  of  this  immense  struc- 
ture is  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile  long  and  is  135  feet  above  the 
water,  allowing  vessels  with  the  tallest  masts  to  pass  under  it. 
The  cost  was  $15,000,000,  a  sum  closely  associated  in  mind  with 
the  lyouisiana  purchase  and  with  the  Geneva  award. 

423. — The  United  States  Signal  Service.— Near  the  close 
of  the  war  the  weather-bureau  was  organized,  and  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  under  the  War  Department,  but  it  is  now  a  bureau 
of  the  Interior  Department.  By  means  of  the  signal  service, 
approaching  storms,  changes  in  temperature,  and  rise  of  rivers 
can  be  told.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  commerce,  railroading 
and  farming. 

424. — Hayes  and  Tiiden;  Electoral  Commission. — By 
the  time  Grant's  second  term  drew  to  a  close,  the  Democratic  party 
had  partly  recovered  from  its  former  defeats.  It  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  newly  reconstructed  states, 
and  by  a  large  number  of  ' '  Liberal  Republicans ' '  who  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  President  Grant's  administration.  Sam- 
uel J.  Tiiden,  of  New  York,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  He  had  been  Governor  of  the  state  of  New  York 
and  had  aided  in  overthrowing  the  ' '  Tweed  ring  ' '  in  New  York 
city.  General  R.  B.  Hayes  was  nominated  for  President  by  the 
Republican  party.  The  election  was  very  close;  so  close  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  know  who  was  really  the  choice  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Hayes,  in  order  to  be  elected,  must  receive  the  electoral  votes 
from  some  of  the  reconstructed  states.  But  some  of  these  states 
were  in  such  a  disorganized  condition,  and  there  was  so  much 
intimidation  of  the  colored  vote,  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
what  was  the  honest  vote.  Two  sets  of  returns  were  sent  from 
several  of  the  southern  states.  If  one  set  were  counted  Mr.  Til- 
den  would  be  elected,  if  the  other,  Mr.  Hayes  would  become 
President.  The  Constitution  gives  no  instruction  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  under  such  circumstances.  It  reads  thus:  "  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  a7id  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted.'"  The  questions  were,  (i)  which  set  of 
returns  shall  be  counted?  (2),   who  shall  count   them?     If  the 
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Vice-President  were  to  decide  and  count,  he,  being  a  Republican, 
would  naturally  count  the  Republican  returns.  If  the  Senate  and 
the  House  together  were  to  decide  as  to  the  returns,  no  decision 
could  be  reached,  as  the  House  was  Democratic  and  the  Senate 
Republican.  Congress,  as  a  compromise,  passed  the  Electoral 
Commission  Bill.  This  Commission  was  composed  of  five 
members  of  the  House,  five  members  of  the  Senate,  and  five 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  All  double  returns  were  re- 
ferred to  this  Commission  for  decision.  The  result  was  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Hayes.  During  the  period  of  doubt,  until  the  final  decis- 
ion was  reached,  thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  were  fearful  of 
another  civil  war.  Congress  has  since  passed  a  very  carefully- 
prepared  law  covering  all  possible  difficulties  that  may  arise. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


ADMINISTRATIONS   OF   HAYKS,    GARFIELD,    ARTHUR,  CLEVELAND, 

HARRISON,    CLEVELAND,    AND   m'kINLEY.       1877-1897, 

20   YEARS. 


Parai,i.el  Readings  and  Correi^ate  Work. 

History: — Andrews's  A  History  of  the  Last  Quarter-Cejttury  in  the 
United  States,  Vol.  II.;  also  found  in  Vols.  XVII.,  XVIII.,  and  XIX.,  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine;  Blaine's  Twenty  Years  of  Congress. 

Civil  Government: — Coinage  laws;  Bimetallism;  Labor  and  Capital. 


425.— Hayes's  Administration,  1877=1881.— March  4, 
1877,  Mr.  Hayes  became  President.  Four  things  tended  to  make 
President  Hayes's  administration  unpopular.  First,  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Hayes  banished  wine  from  the  White  House;  it  was  not 
permitted  at  the  banquet-table  even  on  state  occasions.  This  was 
an  innovation  on  long  established  custom,  and  aroused  some 
resentment  and  much  ridicule  from  anti-temperance  people.  Sec- 
ond, President  Hayes  withdrew  most  of  the  Federal  soldiers  from 
the  southern  states,  thus  leaving  the  Union  men  in  the  South  and 
the  negroes  to  their  fate — whatever  that  might  be.  Those  Repub- 
licans known  as  "Stalwarts"  bitterly  opposed  this  act  of  the 
President.  Third,  the  men  chosen  by  President  Hayes  to  fill  the 
offices  of  the  government  were  the  best  he  could  find,  without 
much  regard  to  political  influence.  All  the  officers  in  the  civil 
service  were  expected  to  refrain  from  taking  an  active  part  in  pol- 
itics. This  policy  displeased  the  place-hunters,  and  those  Repub- 
Hcans  who  believed  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils." 
Fourth,  the  President  could  not  receive  much  sympathy  or 
encouragement  for  his   liberal   policy  from   the   Democrats,    as 
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they  believed  that  he  held  his  position  by  fraud;  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  unpopular  with  many  of  his  own  party  because  of 
his  effort  to  improve  the  civil  service,  and  because  of  his  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  the  South.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
opposing  influences,  the  administration  of  President  Hayes  was 
eminently  successful,  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  adminis- 
trations in  our  history. 

426,— Resumption  of  Specie  Payments.— January   14, 


'RESIDENT    K.    K.    HAVE; 


1875  the  Resumption  i\ct  had  been  passed,  fixing  January  i,  1879, 
as  the  time  at  which  the  United  States  would  resume  specie  pay- 
ments. As  January  i,  1879,  drew  near,  the  greenbacks  rose  in 
value;  two  weeks  before  the  day  fixed  for  beginning  gold  pay- 
ments, they  reached  par.  For  seventeen  years  gold  and  silver 
had  disappeared  as  money,  and  the  greenback,  as  legal  tender, 
had  been  the  unit-measure  of  value.  When  the  greenbacks  rose 
towards  their  par  value,  the  price  of  everything  fell  in  the  same 
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ratio.     This  brought  distress  to  the  people — the  usual  result  of 
falling  prices. 

427.— The  Political  Contest  of  1880.— A  large  and  influ 
ential  membership  of  the  Republican  party  was  determined  to 
nominate  General  Grant  for  President.  This  would  be  a  third 
term  for  him;  but  four  years  had  passed  since  he  had  vacated  the 
office,  hence  his  election  would  not  mean  three  consecutive  terms. 
But  the  influence  of  the  example  set  by  Washington  in  refusing 
a  third  term,  was  so  strong  that  with  all  of  General  Grant's  pop- 
ularity, he  failed  in  the  nomination.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 
was  made  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  party,  and  Gen- 
eral W.  S.  Hancock  of  the  Democratic  party.  Each  of  the  can- 
didates had  made  a  creditable  record  in  the  Civil  War.  General 
Garfield  was  elected  President  by  a  close  popular  vote;  the  elect- 
oral vote  was,  however,  more  largely  in  his  favor.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Vice-President. 

428.— Garfield  and  Arthur,  1881=1885.~The  career  of 
Mr.  Garfield  was  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  his  life  is  an  inspiration 
to  American  boys.  From  a  mule-boy  on  the  tow-path  of  an  Ohio 
canal,  he  rose  rapidly,  passing  through  Williams  College  and 
becoming  president  of  another  college  before  the  Civil  War. 
While  in  the  army,  he  made  a  gallant  record,  coming  out  as 
Major- General,  During  the  war  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
soon  became  a  leader.  After  several  successful  years  in  the 
House,  his  state  elected  him  Senator;  but  before  the  time  to  take 
his  place  in  the  Senate  arrived,  the  Nation  chose  him  for  Presi- 
dent. 

President  Garfield  was  much  annoyed  by  the  large  number  oi 
office-seekers.  He  was  a  statesman,  and  loved  the  study  of  great 
economic  questions;  to  spend  his  time  in  assigning  places  to 
an  army  of  political  and  personal  friends,  was  very  distasteful  to 
him.  James  G.  Blaine,  from  Maine,  was  madeSecretary  of  State. 
This  appointment  was  very  offensive  to  Roscoe  Conkling,  Senator 
from  New  York.  Senator  Conkling  had  been  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  effort  to  nominate  General  Grant  for  a  third  term.  Sena- 
tor Blaine  had  been  the  leading  candidate  against  Grant;  and 
though  he  could  not  himself  receive  the  nomination,  he  prevented 
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Grant  from  getting  it.  In  addition  to  this  political  difference, 
Conkling  and  Blaine  had,  for  some  years,  been  personal  enemies. 
Other  presidential  appointments,  especially  those  in  New  York 
state,  increased  the  bitterness  between  the  President  and  Senator 
Conkling.  In  a  fit  of  rage,  the  two  Senators  from  New  York 
(Conkling  and  Piatt)  resigned,  and  appealed  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture to  re-elect  them  as  an  indication  of  the  state's  approval  of 
their  opposition  to  the  President.      This  the  legislature  refused  to 
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do,  and  sent  two  new  men  to  the  Senate.  This  closed  Mr.  Conk- 
ling's  political  career;  he  afterward  won  success  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  city  of  New  York.  All  these  difficulties  were  the 
cause  of  much  excitement  in  the  political  world.  President  Gar- 
field had  never  shown  himself  zealous  for  the  merit  system  in  the 
civil  service.  In  the  political  contest  which  made  him  President, 
he  had  been  active  in  urging  the  assessment  of  all  officers  in  civil 
service  for  political  purposes.     Now,  as   President,  he  was  made 
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aware  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the   "spoils  system"   in  the 
appointment  of  officers. 

429. — Assassination  of  President  Garfield. — Less  than 
four  months  from  his  inauguration,  President^.  Garfield  was  shot 
by  an  assassin  named  Giteau.  On  the  morning  of  the  tragedy, 
July  2d,  the  President  accompanied  by  Secretary  Blaine,  entered 
the  railway  station  in  Washington,  with  the  purpose  of  making  a 
trip  to  the  east.     The  assassin   was  one  of  the  numerous  disap- 
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pointed  office-seekers. 

When  arrested  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  stalwart,  and  Arthur 
is  President."  President  Garfield  lingered  through  weeks  of 
intense  suffering  until  September  19th,  when  death  came  to  his 
relief.     Chester  A.  Arthur  now  became  President. 

430. — Civil  Service  Reform. — During  President  Arthur's 
term  of  office  Congress  passed  a  law  creating  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 
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This  Commission  is  composed  of  three  members,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  hold  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  finding  those  persons 
best  fitted  to  fill  positions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. These  examinations  are  open  to  all,  regardless  of  polit- 
ical opinions.  When  vacancies  occur,  the  President  or  officers 
under  him,  apply  to  the  Commission,  who  recommend  persons 
who  have,  by  examination,  shown  themselves  fitted  for  the  place. 
This  is  an  infinite  improvement  on  the  old  "  spoils  system," 
which  was  both  dangerous  and  corrupting  in  its  tendency.  Dur- 
ing each  administration  (Democratic  or  Republican)  from  Arthur's 
time  until  the  present,  the  system  has  been  gradually  extended, 
until  now  the  greater  part  of  the  civil  service  appointments  are 
made  through  the  merit  system.  This  system  has  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  states,  especially  in  the  larger  cities. 

431.— Railroad  Strikes. — In  1877  occurred  one  of  the  most 
noted  railroad  strikes  in  our  history.  Baltimore,  Pittsburg  and 
Chicago  were  the  scenes  of  bloody  riot.  The  greatest  destruction 
of  railroad  property  was,  perhaps,  in  Pittsburg.  Many  of  the 
citizens  of  this  city  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  strikers,  and 
with  their  destruction  of  railroad  property.  The  final  loss  was 
not  to  the  railroads,  but  to  the  people  of  Allegheny  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  are  yet  burdened  with  debt  brought  upon  the 
county  in  payment  to  the  railroad  companies  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property.  About  the  same  time  there  were  numerous 
strikes  among  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  much  uneasiness  throughout  the  country  caused 
by  the  fall  of  prices  and  contraction  of  currency.  The  effects  of 
the  panic  of  1873  were  still  felt.  By  the  close  of  the  Hayes 
Administration  financial  difficulties  had  largely  passed  away,  and 
the  Nation  was  on  the  highway  to  prosperity. 

432. — Labor  Troubles. — Railroad  Strikes. — The  last  quar- 
ter-century has  been  full  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  blacklisting  and 
boycotting.  We  have  already  studied  about  the  railroad  strike 
of  1877.  ^^^  year  1886  is  noted  for  its  numerous  strikes  in  many 
departments  of  labor.  Some  of  the  most  serious  were  the  street 
railway  troubles  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  The  summer  of 
1894  brought  the  united  railroad  strike  in  sympathy  with  the 
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Pullman  workmen.  This  strike  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Railway  Union,  and  extended  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  Chicago  being  the  storm-center.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  following  each  of  the  two  great  expositions,  at  Philadelphia 
and  at  Chicago,  were  the  two  greatest  railroad  strikes  in  our  history. 

The  Molly  Magiiires  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal-mining  districts 
became  a  terror  in  all  that  region  of  country.  The  "Mollies" 
were  a  secret  society,  having  their  passwords,  signs,  and  grips. 
They  were  strong  enough  to  control  elections,  some  members  of 
the  order  becoming  constables,  policemen  and  county  officers. 
The  Mollies  hated  the  railroad  magnates  as  they  did  the  ' '  coal 
barons."  Railroadmen,  whether  on  train  or  at  station,  were 
murdered  while  at  their  work;  trains  were  wrecked;  strangers 
feared  to  travel  through  these  dangerous  districts;  even  peaceable 
residents  feared  to  go  about  unarmed.  These  outrages  continued 
for  about  ten  years.  All  law  seemed  powerless  to  convict  the 
guilty,  until  1875  when  it  got  its  grip  on  the  order.  There  have 
since  been  strikes  in  these  regions,  but  the  Mollies  are  no  more. 

Troubles  in  California. — ^^For  several  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  disorder  in  Pennsylvania,  "  Kearneyism  "  held  sway 
in  California.  Denis  Kearney  was  the  leader  in  opposition  to  the 
Chinese,  and  to  the  great  railroad  magnates.  Their  political  war- 
cry  was,  "  The  Chinese  must  go,"  and  "  Down  with  the  thieving 
politicians  and  the  blood-sucking  capitalists."  These  were 
extreme  views,  but  the  result  was  that  the  constitution  of  Cah- 
fornia  was  changed  to  agree  somewhat  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
more  radical  element  in  the  state.  Public  opinion  in  the  Pacific 
states  was,  and  is  now,  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration.  These 
states  were  ultimately  successful  in  having  a  United  States  law 
passed  excluding  the  Chinese.  At  a  distance,  this  law  seems 
harsh  and  un-American;  but  to  those  living  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  question  is:  Shall  our  coast  become  American  or  Mongolian  ? 
It  is  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  residents  of  that  region. 

Causes  of  Discontent. — Of  course  there  must  be  a  cause  for  all 
this  uneasiness  among  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
statesmen,  our  capitalists,  and  our  lovers  of  humanity  to  find  the 
cause  and  apply  the  remedy. 
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We  fear  and  repress,  when  we  should  look  and  apply  the  rem- 
edy. Emerson  says:  "  All  the  old  abuses  in  society,  all  unjust 
accumulation  of  property  and  power,  are  avenged  in  the  same 
way.  [By  fear.]  Fear  is  an  instructor  of  great  sagacity.  ^^  *  * 
Our  property  is  timid;  our  laws  are  timid;  our  cultivated  classes 
are  timid.  ^^  *  *  He  [Fear]  indicates  great  wrongs  which  must 
be  righted." 

433.— "And  Who  is  my  Neighbor  ?  "—It  is  said  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  while  walking  along  the  .streets  of  Washington,  he 
saw  a  fledgling  entangled  in  some  brushy  substance.  Stepping 
aside,  he  carefully  placed  the  little  bird  in  the  nest  from  which  it 
had  fallen.  The  friend  with  him  expressed  surprise  that,  with 
all  the  cares  of  state,  he  should  notice  so  small  a  thing.  Mr  Lin- 
coln replied,  "  I  could  not  have  slept  to-night  had  I  not  released 
that  bird."  After  years  of  bitter  political  strife,  in  which  many 
cruel  things  had  been  said  of  him,  he  could  generously  .say  in  his 
last  inaugural  address,  "  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all."  When,  a  few  da3\s  later,  the  news  came,  "  Lincoln  is 
assavssinated, "  the  North  was  dumb  with  horror.  Then  came  the 
consciousness  of  the  Nation's  great  loss,  and  every  northern  home 
mourned  as  if  for  a  brother.  The  southern  people  now  honor  the 
memory  of  this  great-hearted  chieftain  whom  they  once  supposed 
was  their  enemy. 

General  Grant,  at  the  head  of  a  million  soldiers,  pushed  with 
terrific  energy  the  rebellious  South;  but  when  the  cry  came, 
' '  We  surrender, ' '  he  quickly  extended  the  hand  of  mercy  and 
friendship.  To  the  officers  he  said,  ' '  Keep  your  side-arms  and 
private  effects;  "  to  the  privates,  "Keep  your  horses;  you  will 
need  them  to  make  crops  for  the  families  depending  upon  you  for 
support."  To  all  he  said,  "  Go  in  peace;  return  to  your  homes, 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States'  authority  so  long  as  you 
observe  the  laws  in  force  where  you  reside. ' '  These  were  gener- 
ous terms;  and  twenty  years  later  when  Grant  at  Mt.  McGregor 
was  slowly  dying  from  cancer,  the  southern  people  forgot  the 
intervening  years  of  political  enmity,  and  joined  the  North  in 
sympathy  for  the  silent  sufferer. 

General  Sherman,  in  correspondence  with  General   Hood  at 
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Atlanta,  said:  "  We  do  want  and  will  have  a  just  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  *  *  ^  But,  my  dear  sirs,  when 
peace  does  come,  you  may  call  upon  me  for  anything.  Then  will 
I  share  with  you  my  last  cracker,  and  watch  with  you  to  shield 
your  homes  and  families  against  danger  from  every  quarter. "  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  three  foremost  men  of  the  Civil  War, 
Lincoln,  Grant  and  Sherman,  were  men  of  peace.  Each  abhorred 
war,  and  took  no  interest  in  military  pomp. 

When  President  Garfield  fell  by  the  assassin's  hand,  the 
world  watched  by  his  bedside  during  weeks  of  anguish,  and  liter- 
ally counted  his  pulse- beats.  The  people  remembered  with 
admiration  his  tribute  to  motherhood  and  home,  when  after  his 
inaugural,  he  stooped  and  kissed  his  mother  in  the  presence  of 
that  vast  throng. 

When  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1886,  the  very  men  who  hurled  the  thunderbolts  of  war  into  that 
rebellious  city,  responded  heartily  with  ready  help  to  the  needy, 
now  no  longer  enemies,  but  neighbors  in  distress. 

When  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  stricken  by  that  dread  disease, 
the  yellow-fever,  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  hastened  to 
its  aid,  pouring  in  the  oil  and  wine  of  sympathy.  Physicians, 
nurses,  and  financial  support  hurried  to  its  relief. 

When  the  fire  of  '71  wiped  out  a  large  part  of  Chicago,  the 
world  reached  out  its  hand  in  benevolence.     Let  Whittier  tell  it: 
"  Men  said  at  vespers;  *  All  is  Well ! ' 
In  one  wild  night  the  city  fell. 

Men  clasped  each  others'  hands,  and  said, 
The  city  of  the  West  is  dead! 

Swift  words  of  cheer,  warm  heart-throbs  came; 

In  tears  of  pity  died  the  flame, 

From  East,  from  West,  from  South  and  North, 

The  messages  of  hope  shot  forth , 

And  underneath  the  severing  wave 

The  World,  full-handed  reached  to  save." 

When  in  1889,  that  direful  flood  known  as  the  Johnstown  dis- 
aster swept  down  the  Conemaugh  valley  in  Pennsylvania,  destroy- 
ing millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  thousands  of  lives, 
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large  sums  of  money  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  desolated  com- 
munity. 

When  a  few  years  ago,  the  Russian  peasants  were  starving 
from  failure  of  crops,  the  farmers  of  America  sent  across  the  sea, 
wheat  by  the  ship-load,  to  their  hungry  neighbor — their  principal 
competitor  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world. 

Our  own  people  of  the  western  states  were  not  forgotten  when 
their  crops  were  wasted  by  the  drought.  Trainloads  of  provision 
and  clothing  were  sent  by  their  more  fortunate  brotherhood. 

Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the 
blmd,  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  in  fact  for  all  manner  of 
unfortunates,  stand  as  monuments  to  the  merciful  vSpirit  of  the  age. 

The  humane  .spirit  of  the  times  finds  further  expression  in  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  founded  in  1881,  by  Miss  Clara  Barton,  the 
angel  of  the  battlefield;  this  society  is  now  granted  protection  by 
international  treaty. 

Nor  is  this  compassion  applied  to  man  alone.  The  dumb  ani- 
mal also  finds  protection.  The  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  was  founded  by  Henry  Bergh,  who  spent  his  life  in 
the  interests  of  dumb  animals  that  minister  to  the  needs  of  man, 
but  are  unable  to  speak  their  own. 

Wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  for  the 
nation;  but  there  is  a  compensation  in  the  fact  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  given  by  the  moneyed  class  for  the  support  of 
educational  and  charitable  institutions. 

434. — Political  Contest  of  1884. — In  the  presidential  con- 
test for  1884,  James  G.  Blaine  was  candidate  for  the  Republican, 
and  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Democratic  party.  The  tariff  was 
the  principal  issue,  though  civil  service  reform  had  its  influence. 
Many  Republicans,  known  as  "Mugwumps,"  believing  that  the 
merit  system  would  not  advance  under  Mr.  Blaine,  supported  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  had  made  a  favorable  record  in  civil  service  reform 
while  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected,  and 
was  the  first  Democratic  President  since  Buchanan.  The  party 
had  been  out  of  office  for  twenty-four  years. 

435.— Cleveland's  First  Term.— 1885  =  1889.— President 
Cleveland  faithfully  carried  forward  the  civil  service  reform,  plac- 
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ing  several  thousand  new  appointments  under  the  civil  service 
rules. 

Though  the  Executive  strongly  favored  a  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff, no  important  party  measures  could.be  formulated  into  law,  as 
the  Senate  was  Republican. 

Presidential  Co7itest  of  1888. — President  Cleveland  was  again 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
grandson  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  ninth   President,  was 
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the  Republican  candidate.  The  Democrats  favored  revenue  tariff 
and  the  Republicans  protective.     Mr.  Harrison  was  elected. 

436. — The  New  South. — The  close  of  the  war  found  the 
South  desolate;  the  slaves  had  vanished  in  the  hurly-burly  of  bat- 
tle; contending  armies  had  laid  waste  much  of  the  country;  all 
industries  had  been  paralized,  and  most  of  the  schools  closed. 

The  South  quickly  rose  from  this  low  estate.  The  loss  of 
their  slaves,  which  at  first  appeared  a  calamity,  proved  a  bless- 
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ing.  The  South  is  to-da}^  much  more  prosperous  under  free 
labor,  than  it  ever  was  under  slave  labor.  This  condition  is 
clearl}'  shown  in  several  expositions  in  the  South,  notably  those 
held  in  Atlanta,  Louisville  and  New  Orleans.  The  cotton  expo- 
vsition  at  New  Orleans  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  This 
celebrated  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  cotton  ship- 
ment from  North  America,  which  was  sent  from  Charleston,  S. 
C,  in  1784.  This  exposition  with  the  two  held  at  Atlanta 
showed  to  the  world  the  progressive  spirit  of  the   "  New  South." 

Birmingham,  which  was  a  cornfield  during  the  war,  is  now 
the  center  of  extensive  iron  and  coal  industries,  even  rivaling 
those  of  the  North. 

General  Wilder,  of  the  Union  army,  who  threw  the  first  shells 
into  Chattanooga,  has,  since  the  war,  been  a  resident  of  thatcit3% 
and  has  done  much  toward  developing  the  iron  mines  of  that 
region.  Chattanooga,  Nashville  and  Atlanta  are  now  seats  of 
important  educational  institutions.  It  was  said  before  the  w^ar, 
"  Cotton  is  king;"  commercially,  cotton  is  yet  king  of  the  South. 
Schools  of  all  classes  and  grades,  especially  the  public  schools, 
have  greatly  multiplied.  Over  $4,000,000  are  annually  appropri- 
ated by  the  sixteen  ex-slaveholding  states  to  maintain  schools  for 
negroes  alone;  appropriations  for  white  children  are  in  like  ratio. 
In  addition  to  this,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  sent  south  by 
the  Christian  churches  of  the  North,  for  educational  purposes. 
The  Peabody  fund  has  also  widened  the  educational  field.  There 
are  now  twenty-seven  thousand  colored  teachers  in  the  South. 
Separate  schools  for  blacks  and  whites  are  maintained,  but  the 
privileges  are  supposed  to  be  equal  for  the  two  races.  Education- 
ally, the  South  suffers  in  comparison  with  the  North,  but  we 
must  remember  its  condition  a  generation  ago. 

September  19  and  20,  1895,  the  "  Blue  and  the  Gra}^  "  met  at 
Chattanooga  to  dedicate  the  National  Battle-field  Park  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  Thirty-two  years  before,  these  same  men  were  in  deadlj^ 
conflict  on  this  very  ground. 

The  Gettysburg  battle-field  had,  a  few  years  before,  witnessed 
like  fraternal  greetings  between  those  who  had  once  so  desper- 
ately fought  each  other  on  that  bloody  field.      Gettysburg  and 
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Chickamauga  are  each  dotted  with  numerous  monuments,  both 
Union  and  Confederate.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  world  has  ever  seen 
a  like  fraternal  expression  under  similar  conditions. 

437. — General  Progress. — It  is  simply  impossible  to  picture 
the  progress  of  the  Nation  at  large  during  the  post-war  period. 
The  inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery,  the  expansion 
of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  mining,  the  improved  methods  in 
farming,  far  surpass  any  former  period.  The  application  of  the 
principles  of  division  of  labor  has  revolutionized  nearly  all  forms 
of  manufacture. 

The  present  is  the  electric  age.  We  scarcely  have  time  to 
become  familiar  with  one  invention  of  this  class  before  another 
appears.  The  telegraph,  the  electric  cable  under  the  ocean,  the 
telephone,  the  electro-motor,  the  electric  cars,  the  electric  hght, 
and  finally  the  "  X-ray  "  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

In  1896,  Prof.  Roentgen  of  Germany  found  that  by  passing 
electricity  through  a  vacuum  tube,  photographs  can  be  taken  of 
hidden  objects,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  hand.  The  photograph 
thus  taken  is  not  so  much  a  picture  of  the  object  as  it  is  a 
shadow. 

Thus  a  shadow  of  a  foreign  substance,  as  a  bullet  in  the  body, 
may  be  detected  because  the  bullet  is  more  opaque  to  this  ray 
than  is  the  flesh  and  bone.  Dr.  Roentgen  found  that  this  new 
ray,  while  it  has  properties  in  common  with  both  electricity  and 
light,  is  wanting  in  some  properties  of  each.  Hence  in  the  lan- 
guage of  algebra,  he  called  it  the  X-ray.  It  will,  perhaps,  ulti- 
mately take  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  and  be  known  as  the 
"  Roentgen-ray." 

All  lines  of  literary  work  have  immensely  expanded;  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books  without  number,  are  so  cheap  that 
the  poorest  can  afford  to  read  them. 

Schools  of  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
have  greatly  multiplied,  until  the  humblest  child  in  the  land,  be 
he  native  or  foreign,  black,  white,  or  red,  has  the  opportunity  for 
getting  an  education.  The  public  school  is  of  special  interest;  it  is 
the  assimilative  power  of  the  Nation.  Children, whose  parentage  is 
from  all  lands,  of  all  religions,   of  all  grades  and  conditions  of 
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society,  here  meet  on  equal  terms.  They  leave  the  school 
A?nenca7is. 

438.— Harrison's    Administration.— 1 889=1 893.  —  For 

the  first  time  in  several  years,  the  three  branches  of  the  law-making 
power  (the  Executive,  Senate,  and  House)  were  in  the  hands  of 
one  party — the  Republican.  This  gave  opportunity  to  pass  party 
measures.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  famous  McKin- 
ley  bill;  this  bill,  passed  in  1890,  increased  the  duty  on  many  arti- 
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cles  of  import,  and  reduced  or  abolished  the  tariff  on  others. 
This  law  met  w^ith  much  opposition,  and  was  the  principal  issue 
in  vsucceeding  elections. 

During  Harrison's  administration  six  states  were  admitted  to 
the  Union,  viz.,  the  two  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Wyoming,    1889-1890. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  a  population  of  62,622,250. 

The  Bland- Allison  Act  was  modified  in  1890  by  the  Sherman 
law. 
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439. — The  Campaign  of  1892. — In  this  campaign  Cleve- 
land was  again  the  Democratic,  and  Harrison  the  Repubhcan 
nominee  for  President.  The  Peoples  party  took  an  active  part  in 
this  contest.  James  Weaver,  its  candidate,  received  twenty-two 
electoral  votes .  The  McKinley  Bill  was  the  target  of  Democratic 
speakers  and  writers.  The  Populists  advocated  free  silver;  while 
the  two  leading  parties  expressed  friendship  for  silver,  neither 
would  advocate  free  coinage.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  again  elected 
President. 

440.— Cleveland's  Second  Term.— 1893-1897.— When 
President  Cleveland  again  came  into  office,  he  found  both  the 
Senate  and  House  in  harmony  with  his  views.  It  now  became 
the  duty  of  the  Democratic  administration  to  revise  the  tariff  laws. 
After  much  discussion,  Congress  passed  a  law  known  as  the  Wil- 
son Bill.  This  law  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  party,  but  it  was  the  best  they  could  agree  upon.  This 
law  incorporated  as  one  of  its  provisions,  a  tax  on  all  incomes 
above  $5,000.  The  income  tax  is,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  the 
most  just  of  all  forms  of  taxation;  but  the  law  is  unpopular  in  the 
United  States.  For  ten  years  during  and  following  the  Civil 
War,  we  had  an  income  tax;  but  as  it  was  considered  a  war-meas- 
ure, it  did  not  meet  with  serious  objection.  Is  an  income  tax  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  tax?  The  Constitution  .says,  ^'Direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  *  *  *  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,'"  etc.     A  test  case  was  brought  before 
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the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  decided  that  it  was  a  direct  tax, 
hence,  unconstitutional.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  Wilson 
Bill  has  not  produced  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  government. 

Nearly  $350,000,000  in  treasury  notes  are  yet  in  circulation; 
$100,000,000  in  gold  are  by  law  held  in  reserve  for  the  payment  of 
these  notes.  When  redeemed,  they  are  re-issued,  and  can  again 
be  used  to  draw  gold  from  the  treasury.  In  this  way  an  "  end- 
less chain  ' '  is  formed.  In  order  to  keep  this  $100,000,000  reserve 
in  the  treasury,  the  Nation  was  compelled  to  buy  gold.  By  these 
gold  purchases,  and  by  the  shortage  in  revenue,  the  public  debt, 
during  President  Cleveland's  administration  was  largely  increased. 

The  government  can  legally  redeem  these  greenbacks  in  silver, 
but  in  so  doing,  it  was  feared  that  the  Nation  would  soon  stand 
on  a  silver  basis. 

441. — The  World's  Columbian  Exposition. — In  1893, 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  held  in  Chicago  in  com- 
memoration of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Columbus  on  the  island  of  San  Salvador.  It  was  formally  dedi- 
cated October  21,  1892,  but  was  not  opened  for  exhibition  until 
May  I,  1893.  Upon  the  fair-grounds  were  one  hundred  fifty 
buildings  so  artistically  arranged  as  to  produce  an  effect  unrivaled 
by  any  previous  exposition.  Other  world's  fairs  had  their  one  or 
two  special  attractions,  but  the  Chicago  fair  had  so  many  that 
space  cannot  be  given  here  to  even  mention  them.  The  exhibits 
in  all  lines  of  art  and  industry,  were  the  greatest  in  number,  most 
varied  in  character,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  that  had  ever 
been  brought  together. 

The  cost  of  the  exposition  proper  was  twenty-five  and  a  half 
milUon  dollars;  adding  to  this  the  appropriation  of  the  general 
government,  the  different  states,  and  foreign  nations,  the  total 
cost  exceeded  $40,000,000.  There  were  over  twenty-one  million 
paid  admissions  from  May  ist  to  October  30th. 

The  directors  of  the  fair  had  some  difficulty  concerning  Sun- 
day-closing, but  the  people  settled  this  question  by  not  attending 
in  sufficient  numbers  on  that  day  to  pay  expenses,  though  the 
gates  were  open. 
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Exercise  on  Political  Chart. 
Commencing  at  the  left  and  tracing  toward  the  right,  notice 
that  two  main  channels,  with  numerotis  cross-streams,  form  the 
political  river.  These  two  great  currents  mark  the  trend  of  two 
distinct  political  lines  of  thought.  Each  appears  at  different 
times  under  different  names,  but  the  underlying  political  princi- 
ples do  not  change.  The  upper  course  indicates,  (a)  .state 
supremacy,  with  a  watchful  interest  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  state 
and  of  the  individual  as  against  the  encroachments  of  the  general 
government;  (b)  state,  rather  than  national  banking  system;  (c) 
revenue,  or  low  tariff  as  against  a  protective  tariff;  (d)  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  powers  granted  the 
general  government.  The  lower  course  marks  the  general  flow 
of  ideas  along  the    line  of  (a)  strong  national  government;   (b) 
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United  States  or  national  banking  system;  (c)  a  protective  tariff; 
(d)  broad  interpretation  of  the  implied  powers  of  the  Constitution. 

The  shaded  belts  indicate  the  defeated  party,  the  unshaded, 
the  victorious  party,  with  the  name  of  the  President. 

What  questions  divided  the  Federal  from  the  Anti- Federal 
party?  How  many  parties  were  there  about  the  year  1820? 
How  many  in  1830?  Name  them.  What  parties  came  together 
to  form  the  Whig  party?  When  do  you  see  the  first  indication 
of  an  Anti-Slavery  party?  W^ho  were  the  "Barn-burners?" 
They  became  a  part  of  what  party  ?  What  parties  flowed  together 
to  form  the  modern  Republican  party  ?  Did  any  part  of  the  Re- 
publican party  branch  off  into  the  Democratic  party  since  the  Civil 
War?  When?  Why?  What  parties  are  in  existence  in  1897? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  three  branches  at  the  head  of  the  river  ? 
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442.— The  Drainage  and  the  Hennepin  Canals.--The 

lowland  on  which  Chicago  stands,  was  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  days,  a  portage.  At  this  point  the  waters  which  flow 
eastward  through  the  Great  I^akes  to  the  Atlantic, and  those  which 
flow  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  separated  by  a  low  water- 
shed only  a  few  miles  wide.  In  seasons  of  flood  these  waters 
intermingle.  The  immense  amount  of  sewage  flowing  from 
Chicago  into  the  lake  pollutes  the  city  water.  The  four-mile 
tunnel  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  city  with  pure  water. 

In  order  to  send  its  sewage  down  the  Illinois  River,  a  drain- 
age canal  has  been  dug  through  the  divide.  Its  outlet  is  a  little 
above  Joliet;  the  lower  half  of  its  course  is  blasted  through  solid 
limestone.  It  is  capable  of  carrying  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  of 
water,  and  wide  enough  to  float  the  largest  inland  ships. 

The  Hennepin  canal  is  in  course  of  construction  from  the 
upper  Illinois  River  near  Peru,  westward  to  Rock  Island,  near 
the  mouth  of  Rock  River.  It  is  expected,  in  due  time,  that  the 
government  w411  construct  a  ship  canal  from  Joliet  to  Peru. 
Thus  by  the  Drainage  canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  Henne- 
pin canal,  an  all- water  route  will  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with 
the  Mississippi  valley.  These  are  immense  undertakings,  but 
will  abundantly  pay  for  all  expense. 

443. — The  Silver  Question. — In  1792,  Congress  passed  the 
first  coinage  law.  This  law  was  to  the  effect  that  anyone  having 
gold  or  silver  bullion  could  take  it  to  the  mint  and  have  it  coined 
into  United  States  money.  This  is  known  as  "free  coinage." 
The  ratio  at  first  was  15  to  i;  that  is,  there  must  be  fifteen  times 
as  much  silver  as  gold  in  all  coins  of  equal  value.  Each  kind  of 
dollar  was  full  legal  tender  for  all  amounts.  This  is  known  as 
"bimetallism,"  or  as  the  "double  standard." 

This  law  continued  in  force  until  1834,  about  forty-two  years. 
It  was  found  that  the  real  value  of  coin  in  a  gold  eagle  was  more 
than  the  value  of  ten  silver  dollars.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  in 
1834  the  ratio  was  changed  to  16  to  i,  nearly.  By  this  law,  the 
amount  of  gold  in  coins  was  made  less,  the  silver  coins  remaining 
the  same.  This  change  now  made  the  silver  coins  worth  from 
one  to  three  per  cent  more  than  the  gold  coins  of  the  same  nom- 
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iual  value.  As  a  result,  but  little  silver  was  taken  to  the  mints. 
Except  for  small  coins,  onl}^  gold  (the  cheaper  money)  was  in 
circulation  from  1834  to  1861.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral law  of  trade,  that  only  the  cheaper  money  will  circulate, 
where  each  is  the  basis  of  values,  and  of  full  legal  tender.  The 
reason  for  this  is  quite  clear.  When  the  holder  of  gold  or  silver 
can  get  more  for  it  as  bullion  than  as  coined  money,  he  will  not 
take  it  to  the  mint.  The  debtor  naturally  chooses  the  cheaper 
money  with  which  to  pay  his  debts;  the  business  man  charges 
according  to  the  cheaper  money  the  kind  he  expects  in  exchange 
for  his  products;  hence  the  cheaper  unit  of  value  is  the  only 
money  that  will  circulate  It  will  be  remembered  that  during 
the  Civil  War,  gold  and  silver  disappeared,  and  only  greenbacks 
were  used.  In  1873,  a  law  was  passed  demonetizing  silver.  The 
silver  dollar,  though  the  dearer  coin  at  that  time,  was  made  legal 
tender  for  amounts  to  five  dollars  onl}^;  our  mints  were  closed 
against  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  change  was  the  more 
easily  made  as  neither  gold  nor  silver  circulated  at  the  time. 
Many  intelhgent  people  did  not  know  of  the  change  until  some 
years  after. 

About  the  same  time  Germany  and  several  other  countries 
demonetized  silver.  A  few  years  later  France  and  other  countries 
stopped  the  coinage  of  silver,  but  did  not  demonetize  it.  Eng- 
land has  had  the  single  gold  standard  since  18 16. 

This  general  movement  toward  the  single  gold  standard,  was 
brought  about  by  the  teachings  of  political  economists  of  Europe 
and  America.  Their  reasoning  runs,  in  substance,  as  follows: 
(a)  in  theory  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  double  standard;  (b) 
that  in  practice  there  never  has  been  a  double  standard,  the 
cheaper  money  always  becoming  the  measure  of  values;  (c)  that 
gold  is,  for  many  reasons,  best  adapted  to  the  uses  of  money;  (d) 
that  there  is  sufficient  gold  in  the  world,  with  the  aid  of  credit- 
money  (bank  bills),  and  silver  as  an  auxiliary,  to  supply  the 
commercial  world  with  a  medium  of  exchange.  But  there 
are  two  functions  for  money,  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a 
measure  of  values.  Now,  these  teachers  of  political  science 
are    perhaps    correct   in    their   conclusions,  if    the   change   can 
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be  brought  about  without  doing  injustice  to  the  great  debtor 
class. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  second  function  of 
money — the  measure  of  values.  When  silver  was  demonetized 
so  largely,  a  greater  strain  was  put  upon  the  gold  of  the  world, 
hence  a  greater  demand  for  it,  and  by  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  gold  became  more  valuable;  that  makes  the  measur- 
ing unit  larger;  this  again  makes  the  debtor  pay  more  than  is 
justly  due.  Price  is  value  measured  by  a  standard;  but  gold 
being  the  standard,  it  cannot  measure  itself.  The  only  way  then 
to  determine  the  value  of  gold  (the  standard)  is  to  measure  it  by 
the  average  price  of  all  products  that  come  into  free  competition 
in  the  world's  markets. 

As  early  as  1878  the  depressing  effects  of  falling  prices  were 
felt,  and  efforts  were  mad?  in  Congress  to  restore  silver  to  its  old 
position  of  equality  with  gold  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  i.  A  compro- 
mise measure,  known  as  the  Bland-Allison  Act,  was  passed. 
This  law  required  the  Secretar}-  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  and 
have  coined  not  less  than  two  million  silver  dollars,  nor  more  than 
four  million  dollars  per  month. 

Following  this  (1890)  came  the  Sherman  law.  This  law 
ordered  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion,  and  for  this  bullion,  silver 
certificates  were  issued.     These  certificates  now  pass  as  money. 

Finally,  in  1893  came  a  financial  crash.  President  Cleveland 
believing  the  Sherman  silver-purchase  law  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
panic,  called  Congress  together  in  extra  session  in  order  to  repeal 
the  law,  which  it  did  after  several  weeks'  discussion.  The  silver 
dollar,  by  the  Bland- Allison  Act,  was  made  legal  tender  for  any 
amount,  and  so  remains  at  the  present  time.  But  silver  was  not 
given  its  old  rank  of  equality  in  our  mints. 

444.— The  Political  Contest  of  1896.— When  the  time 
came,  in  the  summer  of  1896,  for  nominating  the  presidential 
candidates,  the  evil  effects  of  the  panic  were  still  felt.  The 
Republicans  believing  that  the  ' '  hard  times  ' '  were  due  to  the 
tariff  legislation  of  the  Democratic  administration,  nominated 
William  McKinley,  the  champion  of  protection,  for  President. 
The  Democratic  party  nominated  William  J.  Bryan  for  President, 
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on  a  platform  demanding  the  opening  of  the  mints  to  the  "  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  1 6  to  i."  The  Peo- 
ples party,  the  Silver  party,  and  many  silver  Republicans  also 
nominated  or  supported  Mr.  Bryan.  The  American  people  as  a 
rule,  believe  in  bimetallism,  but  differ  as  to  the  best  method  of 
reaching  and  sustaining  it.  Some  think  that  the  old  free-silver 
law  should  be  restored.     Others  reply,  that,  as  the  coin  in  a  silver 
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dollar  is  worth  but  little  more  than  fifty  cents  in  gold,  the  silver 
dollar  would  become  the  standard  of  values,  and  gold  would  be  at 
a  premium  or  would  disappear  altogether  as  money.  In  that  case 
creditors  would  be  compelled  to  receive  what  is  due  them  in  depre- 
ciated money.  This  would  be  as  unjust  as  to  make  the  debtor 
"^•Scy  \\\  appreciated  rx).Q)\\^y .  In  reply,  the  free-silver  people  say, 
that,  if  the  mints  be  open  to  free  coinage,  the  silver  dollar  would 
become  as  valuable  as  the  gold  dollar,  because  the  gold  dollar 
would  then  decrease  and  the  silver  increase  until  the  coins  would 
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become  approximately  equal  in  purchasing  power.  If  that  be  the 
result,  all  would  be  well,  but  the  people,  fearing  evil  results,  were 
not  willing  to  risk  the  experiment. 

The  Republican  platform  favored  international  bimetallism, 
and  pledged  the  party  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  that  end.  Mr. 
McKinley  was  elected  President  by  a  decisive  majority.  The 
total  popular  vote  was  13,888,800  nearly,  of  which  Mr.  McKinley 
received  between  51  and  52  per  cent.  This  vote  was  the  largest 
ever  cast  in  the  United  States,  and  indicates  a  population  of  over 
70,000,000. 

March  4,  1897,  William  McKinley  became  the  24th  President 
of  the  United  States,  just  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  that 
Washington  retired  from  the  office. 

Summary  of  the  Post- War  Period. 

Death  of  President  Lincoln,  April  15,   1865. 

Andrew  Johnson  became  President,  April  15,   1865. 

Grand  review  of  armies,  May  23-24,    1865. 

Thirteenth  Amendment  ratified,  Dec,  1865. 

Tennessee  readmitted,  1866. 

Atlantic  cable  laid,    1866. 

Tenure  of  Office  Act,  1867. 

Purchase  of  Alaska,  1867. 

Impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  1868. 

Fourteenth  Amendment  ratified,  1868. 

General  Grant  inaugurated  President,  March  4,   1869. 

Pacific  Railroads  completed,  1869. 

Black  Friday,    1869. 

Fifteenth  Amendment  ratified,  1870. 

Santo  Domingo,  1870. 

Reconstruction  completed,  1870. 

Treaty  of  Washington,  1 87 1. 

Chicago  Fire.  Oct.  8-9,   1871. 

Ku  Klux  outrages,  1871. 

Greeley  campaign,  1872. 

Geneva  award — Alabama  claims,  1872. 

Boston  Fire,  1872. 
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East  River  bridge,    1870- 1883.  : 

Modoc  War,   1873.  '- 

Panic — second  Black  Friday,  1873.  ^ 

The  Jetties  built,  1875-1879.  :^ 

Molly  Maguires  overthrown,  1875.  ; 

Centennial  Exposition,  1876.  ■ 

Invention  of  the  telephone,  1876.  ■! 

Custer  massacre — Sioux  War,  1876.  ] 

Electoral  Commission,  1877.  i 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  inaugurated,  March  4,    1877.  ^ 

Railroad  strikes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  1877.  ] 

Chinese  troubles  and  Kearne3dsm  in  California,  1878.  i 
Yellow  fever  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  1878.                                         •      ] 

The  Bland  Silver  Bill,  1878.  ^ 

Resumption  of  specie  payments,  1879.  1 

James  A.  Garfield  inaugurated,  March  4,  1881.  ! 

Death  of  President  Garfield,  Sept.  19,  1881.  ■ 
Vice-President  Arthur  becomes  President,  1881. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Bill  passed,  1883.  ] 

Grover  Cleveland  becomes  President,  March  4,  1885.  -i 

Charleston  earthquake,  1886.  j 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  1887. 

Presidential  Election  Act,  1887.  ^ 

Law  excluding  Chinese  immigration,  1888.  i 
Benjamin  Harrison  inaugurated  President,  March  4,  1889. 
Johnstown  flood,  May  31,  1889. 

McKinley  Tarifi"  Bill,  1890.  •, 

Sherman  Silver- Purchase  Bill,  1890.  1 

Cleveland's  second  inaugural,  March  4,  1893.  ■ 

World's  Columbian  Exposition,  May-Nov.,  1893.  I 

Repeal  of  Sherman  Silver-Purchase  Bill,  1893.  i 

Great  Railroad  strike,  1894.  j 

Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  1894.  \ 

The  political  contest  of  1896.  ] 

William  McKinley  inaugurated  President,  March  4,  1897.  J 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Article  I.     Eegislative  Department. 

Section  I.      Co7igress  hi  Geyieral. 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Section  II.     House  of  Representatives. 

1 .  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according   to  their   respective  numbers,   which  shall  be 
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determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made, 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  vShall  be  entitled  to  choose  three, 
Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Islarid  and  Providence  Plantatio7is  one, 
Conyiecticiit  five,  Neiv  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  ^\y.,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina 
five,  South  Carolina  five  and  Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sectiofi  III.      Senate. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for 
six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year;  of  the  second 
class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or 
otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the 
executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacan- 
cies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen '  of   the 
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United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a 
President  p7v  te7npo7'e  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States;  but 
the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  IV.     Both  Houses. 

1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  ma}^  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  un- 
less they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  V.      The  Houses  Separately. 

I.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under 
such  penalties,  as  each  house  may  provide. 
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2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may 
in  their  judgment  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Section  VI.     Privileges  a?id  Disabilities  of  Members. 

T .  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law  and  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or 
the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  siich 
time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in 
office.  ; 

Section   VII.     Mode  of  Passing  Laws. 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve  he 
shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
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that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  on  their  journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If  after  such  reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and 
if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  house  it  shall  become  a  law. 
But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Ever}^  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section    VIII.     Powers  Granted  to  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States; 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 
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6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secur- 
ities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads; 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries; 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations; 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years; 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces; 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions; 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respec- 
tively the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
ing the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress; 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  need- 
ful buildings;  and 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 
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Section  IX.     Powers  denied  to  the   United  States. 

1 .  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to 
be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another; 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Section  X.     Pozvers  denied  to  the  States. 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confeder- 
ation; grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills 
of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
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absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on 
imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Article  II.     Executive  Department. 

Section  I.     President  and   Vice-President, 

1 .  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  lour  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  [Clause  3  was  superseded  by  Amendment  XII.] 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  per- 
son be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
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dent,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  Presi- 
dent, and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be 
removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished during  the  period  for  which  he  may  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  States  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

Section  II.     Powers  of  the  Presidejit. 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
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that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  III.     Duties  of  the  President. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either 
of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  IV.     Iinpeach?nent. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for 
and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  rnis- 
demeanors. 

Article  III.     Judicial  Department. 

Section  I.      United  States  Courts. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  contin- 
uance in  office. 

Sectio7i  II.    Jurisdiction  of  the  JJjiited  States  Courts. 

I.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law,  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters, and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
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party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States;  [between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State;]  between  citizens  of  different 
States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  [and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects] .  [See  Amend- 
ments, Art.  XL] 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  III.      Treason. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attained. 

Article  IV. — The  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  I.     State  Records. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And 
the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceeding  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 
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Section  II.     Privileges  of  Citizens,  etc. 

1 .  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  .several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  an}^  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  .shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another 
State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.  [This  clause  has  been  super- 
seded by  Amendment  XIII.,  which  abolishes  slavery.] 

Section  III.     Nezv  States  and  Territories. 

1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of 
the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section  IV.     Gtiara7itee  to  the  States. 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion,  and  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the 
executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence. 

ArticIvK  V.     Pow:er  of  Amendment. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, 
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on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which 
in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress,  provided  that  no  amendments  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Articlk  VI.     Public   Debt,  Supremacy  of  the   Constitu- 
tion, Oath  of  Office,  Religious  Test. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  officers  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution; but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation to  an}^  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII.     Ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  lyord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
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and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  names. 

George  Washington,  President,  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 

Naw  Hampshirk— John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilman. 

Massachusetts— Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King. 

Connecticut— William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman. 

New  York — Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey— William  Uvingston,  David  Brearly,  William  Pat- 
terson, Jonathan  Dayton. 

Pennsylvania— Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert 
Morris,  George  Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared  Ingersoll, 
James  Wilson,  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Delaware— George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  John  Dickin- 
son, Richard  Bassett,  Jacob  Broom. 

Maryland  -James  McHenry,  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer^ 
Daniel  Carroll. 

Virginia— John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr. 

North  Carolina— William  Blount,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
Hugh  Williamson. 

South  Carolina — John  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,  Charles  Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler. 

Georgia— William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin. 

Attest:   William  Jackson,  Secretary. 

[Rhode  Island  sent  no  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention.] 


The  constitution. 


AMENDMENTS. 


f  Amendments  I.-X.,  Inclusive,  were  Proposed  by  Congress  Sept.  25,  1789,  and  Declared  in 

Force  Dec.  15,  1791.] 


Article  I. 


Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  proba- 
ble cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to 
be  seized. 
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Artici^e:  v. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 

Article  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witness  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Article  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law. 

Article  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Article  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
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tution,  nor  prohibited  by   it  to  the  States,   are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

Article  XI. 

[Proposed  by  Congress  March  5,  1794,  and  declared  in  force  Jan.  8,  1798.] 

The  jndicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
agaiUvSt  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

Article  XII. 

[Proposed  by  Congress  Dec.  12,  1803,  and  declared  in  force  Sept.  25,  1804.] 

I.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote 
b}'  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they 
shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President 
and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number 
of  votes  for  each;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have 
such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers 
not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  che  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
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following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disabilit}^  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list 
the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice. 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Article  XIII. 

[Proposed  by  Congress  Feb.  i,  1865,  and  declared  in  force  Dec.  18,  1865.] 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Article  XIV. 

[Proposed  by  Congress  June  16,  1866,  and  declared  in  force  July  28,  1868.] 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  den}^  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elect- 
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ors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a 
State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty -one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States  or  under  any 
State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of 
any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or 
rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  an}'  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or 
any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such 
debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  pov/er  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Article  XV. 

[Proposed  by  Congress  Feb.  26,  1869,  and  declared  in  force  March  30,  1870.] 

1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 
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1, — Qive  reasons  for  the  desire  of  the  Europeans  to  find  a 
new  route  to  India  during  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 
Give  outline  of  events  in  Europe  during  this  half  century. 

2. — Make  clear  statements  about  one  event  associated  with 
each  of  the  following  dates:   1265,  1565,  1765,  1865.     What  col- 
onies were  established  prior  to   1665?     Which  after  that  date? 
3. — Give  a  short  account  of  the  discovery  of  both  Americas. 
4.— The  Pacific  Ocean:     Its  discovery;  when  and  by  whom 
first  crossed  ?     What  Europeans  first  entered  it  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  ?     When  ?     Who  was  the  first   Englishman  to   cross  it  ? 
S. — Give  short  account  of  the  half-civilized  Indians  in  their 
association  with  the  Spaniards. 

6, — Describe  character  of  the  Indian  languages.  What  one 
characteristic  have  all  these  languages  ?  What  were  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Indians  ? 

7. — The  Norsemen  in  America;  in  England;  in  France. 
Make  clear  why  Americans  are  interested  in  these  men  from  the 
North. 

8. — What  conditions  made  the  Iroquois  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes  ?  Name  the  wars  in  which  they  took  an 
important  part.     On  which  side  did  they  fight  ?     Why  ? 

9. — Name  the  wars  in  which  Lake  Champlain  was  the  theater 
of  action.     Make  plain  why  this  should  be  so. 

10. — Make  it  clear,  and  discuss  fully,  why  the  French  and 
Indian  war  was  an  important  one.  Name  important  events  of 
the  war. 

1 1 . — What  nations  claimed  a  part  or  all  of  North  America  ? 
On  what  did  each  base  its  claims  ?     Discuss  fully. 
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12. — Make  clear  statements  about  events  associated  with 
each  of  the  following  dates:  1492,  1692,  1792,  1892.  How  many 
colonies  were  established  in  North  America  prior  to  1592  ?  Prior 
to  1692?     What  settlements  after  1692? 

13. — Compare  the  political  history  of  England  during  1688- 
1689  with  the  political  history  of  America  during  1788- 1789. 

14. — Give  a  short  account  of  events  associated  with  each  (3f 
the  following  dates:  (i)  1763,  (2)  1783,  and  (3)  1863;  also,  (4) 
1675,  (5)  1676,  and  (6)  1775-1776. 

15. — Compare  April  19,  1775  with  April  19,  1861. 

16. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  dates  ?  (a)  Juty 
4,1754?  (b)  July  4,  1776?  (c)  July  4,  1779?  (d)  July  4,  1779  ? 
(e)  July  4,  1826?  (f)  July  4  1863?  (g)  July  4,  1863?  (h) 
July  4,  1876? 

1 7. — Who  were  the  Puritans  ?  The  Pilgrims  ?  The  Hugue- 
nots ?  The  Scotch  Covenanters  ?  The  Quakers  ?  In  what  part 
of  America  did  representatives  of  each  of  these  classes  settle  in 
the  17th  century  ?     Why  did  they  come  to  i\merica  ? 

18. — Compare  Thomas  Hooker,  Roger  Williams,  John  Daven- 
port, Cecil  Calvert  and  William  Penn  in  regard  to  religious  toler- 
ation.    To  what  religious  denomination  did  each  belong  ? 

19. — What  is  meant  in  English  law  and  history  by  the  "Act 
of  Supremacy"  and  by  the  "Act  of  Uniformity"?  What  effect, 
direct  or  indirect,  had  these  laws  on  the  settlement  of  America  ? 
Compare  the  "Toleration  Act"  of  Maryland  with  the  laws  of 
Rhode  Island  regarding  religious  toleration.  Contrast  the  last 
two  with  the  two  English  laws  above. 

20, — What  is  meant  by  Patroons  ?  By  Walloons  ?  Where 
did  each  settle,  and  from  what  country  did  they  come  ? 

21. — Ticonderoga:  How  many  times  captured?  In  what 
wars  ?     Why  was  this  an  important  point  ? 

22. — Make  clear  statements  about  each  of  the  following:  (a) 
Monroe  Doctrine,  (b)  Alabama  Claims,  (c)  Electoral  Commis- 
sion. 

23. — Say  what  you  can  of  our  relation  to  France  from  1792 
to  18 12. 

24. — For  what  is  each  of  the  following  noted  in  American 
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history:  Samuel  de  Champlain,  John  Jay,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
Sam  Houston,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

25. — Name  three  noted  English  discoverers  or  explorers  and 
tell  the  most  important  things  which  each  did. 

26. — Give  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  French  in  North 
America.  Give  an  account  of  the  different  discoveries  and 
explorations  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

27. — Give  the  territorial  history  of  California;  of  Oregon. 

28. — Give  briefly  three  compromises  in  our  Constitution. 
Were  they  necessary  ?  Were  they  fortunate  or  unfortunate  ? 
State  reasons  for  your  answer. 

29. — Draw  a  comparison  between  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

SO, — Give  an  epitome  of  the  naval  operations  in  the  War  of 
i8i2.     More  fully  describe  one  of  these  naval  battles. 

31. — We  may  properly  call  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain 
the  "Bennington  of  the  South."  Give  a  short  account  of  each 
of  these  battles  and  compare  them  as  to  men,  methods,  and 
results. 

32. — Give  date  of  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine.  Why  was 
this  battle  fought  ?  Why  soufk  of  Philadelphia  ?  What  was  the 
result  ?     Who  were  the  commanders  ? 

33. — Give  military  history  of  General  Daniel  Morgan  of 
Revolutionary  fame. 

34. — Give  a  brief  review  of  the  service  of  General  W.  T. 
Sherman  in  the  Civil  War. 

35. — Contrast  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  with  those 
of  Virginia,  and  state  the  social  and  political  differences  resulting 
therefrom . 

36. — Give  brief  account  of  General  Greene's  campaign  in  the 
south  during  the  Revolution. 

37.— Why  w^as  the  Mexican  War  waged?     Give  its  results. 

38. — Trace  the  territorial  history  of  Texas. 

39. — Trace  the  territorial  history  of  Iowa. 

40. — Give  steps  by  which  the  United  States  acquired  its  pres- 
ent territory  exclusive  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 

41. — What  is  meant  by  the  "Ordinance  of  1787"?     Show  its 
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effects  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  nation.  Give  four  lead- 
ing features  of  this  ordinance. 

42. — To  what  political  party  did  each  of  the  following  men 
^  belong:  Jackson,  Webster,  John  Adams,  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, Calhoun,  Clay,  Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harrison?  For  what 
was  each  especiall}^  noted  ? 

43, — Give  steps  by  which  the  negroes  emerged  from  slavery 
to  full  citizenship,  including  the  ballot. 

44, — Creasy  in  his  "Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World" 
gives  Saratoga  as  one  of  them.  If  this  is  properly  so  classified, 
give  reasons  why. 

45. — Give  some  facts  about  each  of  the  following:  Whiskey 
Rebellion,  Molly  Maguires,  Railroad  Strike  of  1877,  Kearney- 
ism,  and  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

46, — Give  full  accounts  of  events  within  a  radius  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  Detroit,  in  18 12-13. 

47  — How  many  states  in  the  Union  in  1 800  ?  How  many 
were  free,  how  many  slave  states  ?  How  many  slave,  and  how 
many  free  states  in  18 19?  How  many  of  each  in  1849?  What 
was  the  last  slave  state  admitted  ?  When  ?  How  many  states 
at  the  present  time  ? 

48. — What  provisions  for  education  were  made  in  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts  ?  What  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
public  school  fund  in  the  western  states  ? 

49. — Give  a  short  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia. 

50. — Make  a  few  statements  about  each  of  the  following: 
Commodores  Perry,  McDonough,  Decatur,  Foote,  and  Admiral 
Farragut. 

51. — Give  an  account  of  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  and  its 
results. 

52. — Give  an  account  of  Lee's  first  invasion  of  the  North, 
with  results.  Give  an  account  of  his  second  invasion,  and  results. 
Draw  a  comparison  between  the  two  invasions. 

53. — Give  an  account  of  the  Sioux  war  and  the  Custer  mas- 
sacre. 

54. — After  the  Civil  War  wherein  did  President  Johnson  and 
Congress  differ  in  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  seceding 
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states  ?  What  conditions  made  the  problem  of  reconstruction  a 
difficult  one  ? 

55. — With  special  reference  to  North  America,  characterize 
(i)  the  1 6th  century;  (2)  the  17th  century;  (3)  the  i8th  century; 
(4)  the  19th  century. 

56. — What  was  the  principal  political  question  which  divided 
the  two  leading  parties  (i)  from  1854  to  1861;  (2)  from  1861  to 
1865;  (3)  from  1865  to  1880;  (4)  from  1880  to  1895;  (5)  during 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1896  ? 

57. — Make  a  few  statements  about  each  of  the  following: 
Gates,  Gage,  Montgomery,  Burgoyne,  Sullivan,  Cornwallis,  Howe 
and  Greene,  all  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

58. — Make  clear  who  the  following  persons  were  and  what 
each  did:  General  Charles  Lee,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  "  Light- 
Horse  Harry"  Lee  and  Robert  K.   Lee. 

59. — The  following  generals  were  associated  with  the  Civil 
War.  Make  clear  statements  about  each:  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  J.  B.  McPherson,  O.  O.  Howard,  John 
A.  Logan  and  James  Longstreet. 

60. — Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  Give 
an  account  of  the  Quakers  in  New  England. 

61. — Give  an  epitome  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

62. — Give  an  epitome  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

63. — Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland. 

64. — Name  the  Vice-Presidents  who  became  Presidents  on  the 
death  of  their  predecessors.  State  some  facts  about  the  changes 
in  each  case. 

65. — Give  the  full  results  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and 
Fort  Donelson  in  1862.  Name  in  proper  order  all  the  events 
which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

66. — Give  a  short  account  of  John  Ericsson.  Name  two 
inventions  of  his,  one  of  which  revolutionized  naval  warfare,  the 
other  changed  the  style  of  ocean  steamships. 

67. — Name  the  three  departments  of  government  under  our 
Constitution.  Which  of  these  departments  were  wanting  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  ?     Did  the  absence  of  these  depart- 
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ments  have  anything  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  ?     If  so,  whj^  ? 

68. — Give  a  short  history  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution. 

69. — Give  an  account  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  and 
show  how  it  influenced  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

70. — Name  five  famous  inventions  or  discoveries  associated 
with  electricity.    Give  a  short  sketch  of  three  of  them. 

71. — When  and  by  whom  was  Florida  discovered?  Carolina 
settled  ?     Dred  Scott  decision  made  ?     First  Atlantic  cable  laid  ? 

72. — Give  an  account  of  the  leading  earlier  historians  of  the 
United  States. 

73. — How  did  Congress  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the 
Revolutionary  War?  Was  the  suffering  of  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  the  result  of  the  poverty  of  the  colonies,  or  from  weak 
government  ?     Discuss  this. 

74. — What  officers  constitute  the  President's  Cabinet  ?  State 
in  a  general  way  the  duties  of  each  cabinet  officer. 

75. — Give  an  account  of  Whitman's  famous  ride.  Why 
made,  and  results. 

76. — The  siege  of  Boston:  When  did  it  commence,  when  did 
it  close?  Where  did  Washington  get  his  large  siege-guns? 
What  event  caused  the  British  to  leave  the  city  ? 

77. — Name  four  British  generals  of  the  Revolution.  Give 
brief  account  of  an  event  in  which  each  was  a  prominent  actor. 

78. — Name  five  American  generals  of  the  Revolution.  Give 
brief  account  of  an  event  in  which  each  was  a  prominent  actor. 

79, — Name  five  foreigners  who  helped  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolution.     Tell  something  about  each  of  them. 

80. — Give  the  military  history  of  General  Grant. 

81. — Give  the  military  history  of  General  Scott. 

82. — Give  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Washington. 

83. — The  geographical  position  of  Virginia  was  the  more 
favorable  to  which  army,  the  northern  or  the  southern  during  the 
Civil  War  ?  Give  reasons.  How  was  it  possible  for  Lee  to  get 
so  far  north  as  Gettysburg  ? 

84. — Gettysburg  is  called  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
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world.  Give  your  reasons  for  or  against  that  proposition.  Give 
an  account  of  the  battle. 

8S. — Make  a  few  statements  about  each  of  the  following: 
The  Jetties,  East  River  bridge,  Centennial  Exposition  and  Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

86. — Give  an  account  of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat.  Give 
an  account  of  the  first  trip  of  a  steamboat  down  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi.  Discuss  their  usefulness  in  developing  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

87. — The  Erie  Canal:  Its  location;  when  opened;  its  import- 
ance. 

88. — Give  a  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

89.— Tell  the  story  of  the  Salem  witchcraft. 

90. — Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island. 

91. — Give  a  short  account  of  the  origin,  progress  and  down- 
fall of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

92. — What  were  the  names  of  the  first  two  great  political  par- 
ties formed  in  the  United  States,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  what  were  the  distinctive  principles  of  each  ?  Do 
these  differences  still  exist  ?     If  so,  what  parties  represent  them  ? 

93. — Talk  about  our  early  American  poets. 

94. — Name  our  early  novelists  and  essayists,  and  say  some- 
thing of  their  character,  and  of  their  works. 

95. — Say  what  you  can  of  the  old  United  States  bank,  and  of 
the  national  banking  system  of  the  prCvSent  time;  also  say  w^liat 
you  can  about  greenbacks. 

96. — Give  history  of  the  coinage  laws  of  the  United  States. 

97. — Say  what  you  can  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  of  1850,  and  its 
results  on  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

98. — When  and  where  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  the 
United  States  ?  When  was  the  Pacific  railroad  opened  ?  When 
and  by  whom  was  the  locomotive  invented  ? 

99. — Chattanooga :  Why  was  it  an  important  position  in  the 
Civil  War  ?  Was  it  of  less  importance  to  the  Confederacy  than 
Richmond  itself?  What  battles  were  fought  in  order  to  gain  and 
hold  possession  of  it  ? 
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100. — The  year  1863  was  the  third  and  decisive  one  of  the 
Civil  War:  What  three  decisive  Union  victories  in  that  year? 
What  two  defeats  ?  The  year  1777  was  the  third  and  decisive 
one  of  the  Revolution:  What  two  campaigns  during  that  year? 
Which  was  favorable  to  the  Americans,  and  which  to  the  British? 

Themes  for  Discussion  in  Essay  and  Debate. 

The  Telegraph  :  Its  invention;  its  influence  on  the  world's 
progress. 

The  Railroads  :  Their  origin;  their  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation. 

The  Steamboat :  Its  invention;  its  aid  to  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  Nation. 

Daniel  Webster  as  an  orator  and  statesman. 

James  G.  Blaine  as  a  statesman  and  politician. 

Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  leader. 

P.  H.  Sheridan  and  Stonewall  Jackson  contrasted. 

Roger  Williams,  the  forerunner  of  religious  liberty. 

Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  and  Gen.  R.  E.  Eee  contrasted. 
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